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THE RETIREMENT OF DR. 


It is with regret that I announce the retirement 
of Dr. William E. Lingelbach as Librarian of the 
American Philosophical Society effective December 
31, 1957, or on the appointment of his successor. 
His request to retire was presented to the Council 
of the Society at its meeting last April 24, 1957, 
and accepted with extreme regret and deep appre- 
ciation for his services to the Society as Librarian 
for more than fifteen years. 

Dr. Lingelbach was elected to membership in 
the Society in 1916. He served as a member of 
the Council from 1924 to 
1935 to 1940, Vice-President 1940 to 
1943, as Director of Publications from 1942 to 
1944, and as our Librarian since 1942. He was 
an active member of the Committee on Meetings 
from 1936 to 1945, the Committee on Research 
from 1935 to 1937, the Committee on Publications 
from 1927 to 1932 and from 1942 to 1948, the 
Committee on the Hall from 1945 to date, and the 
Committee on the Library from 1932 to the pres- 


1927, as Secretary from 
from 


as 


ent, acting as Chairman of the Library Committee 
from 1942 on. His long acquaintance with the 
Society and his devotion to it, his knowledge of old 
Philadelphia, his quiet manner and willingness to 
contribute his advice and good judgment when- 
ever and wherever asked, made him an invaluable 
counselor to many projects in the City of Phila- 
delphia, the State and the Nation as well as to the 
administration of the Society 

His greatest contribution, however, has been to 
the Library of the American Philosophical Society. 
Through his efforts the Report of the Special Com- 
mittee on the Library made in April, 1941, under 
the Chairmanship of Max Farrand, was imple- 
mented. Unrivaled holdings of Frankliniana were 
accumulated, and the Society, jointly with Yale 


WILLIAM E. LINGELBACH 


University, is currently engaged in preparing for 


publication a definitive edition of the papers of 
JZenjamin Franklin; Dr. Lingelbach is a member 
of the committee in charge of the publication of 
these papers. Notable original material on the 
history of American science and culture, with sup- 
porting European documents (for example, Charles 
Darwin and evolution), and on the North Ameri- 
can Indian, with special emphasis on linguistics, 
was added. He emphasized the collection of orig- 
inal papers in the fields of specialization fixed for 
the Library, developed the Library Bulletin which 
called attention to the resources of the library 
available to scholars, and established the Library 
Research Associates. Under his leadership, the 
Library of the American Philosophical Society has 
become of national importance as a research center 
in its fields of specialization 

Finally, Dr. Lingelbach, more than any other 
individual is responsible for conceiving and de- 
veloping the new Library building of the Society 
now under construction in Independence ‘ational 
Historical Park on the site and in the image of the 
original building of the Philadelphia Library Com- 
pany. 

In accepting Dr. Lingelbach’s request for retire- 
ment, the Council of the Society conferred on him 
the title of Librarian Emeritus, and it is our hope 
that we may have his wise counsel in the affairs 
of the Library and of the Society for many years 
to come. To do what he has done is a privilege 
afforded few men; even fewer have the ability and 
the vision to develop the opportunities offered as 
he has. The American Philosophical Society is 
deeply indebted to Dr. Lingelbach for the contribu- 
tions he has made to its effective service. 


WitiiaM J. 


RosBBINS 





RECENTLY ACQUIRED BOTANICAL DOCUMENTS 


GILBERT CHINARD 


Professor Emeritus of French Literature, Princeton University 


Tue Liprary has recently acquired from dif- 
ferent dealers several important documents which 
originally were part of the library of Fougeroux 
de Bondaroy, son-in-law and heir of the famous 
physicist and naturalist, Duhamel du Monceau. 
This material is so rich that it cannot be studied 
here. The only object of the following notes is to 
call to the attention of historians of botany and 
of Franco-American relations documents hitherto 
unknown or inaccessible. Incidentally, it may not 
be out of place to recall that during the last few 
years the Library has built up a valuable collec- 
tion of books and manuscripts dealing with the 
history of forestry and the friendly relations estab- 
lished during the second half of the eighteenth 
century between the American and the European 
botanists. It happens too often that American 
workers limit their investigations to 
European archives and ignore valuable resources 
which are right at hand. 
lustrated in a 


research 


This is strikingly il- 
book entitled Forests and 
French Sea Power, 1760-1789, Toronto, 1956, 
by Paul Walden Bamford. The author has at- 
tempted to do for France what Professor Rob- 
ert G. Albion had done for England in his classic 
Forests and Sea Power: The Timber 
Problem of the Royal Navy, 1652-1862, Cam- 
bridge, 1926. This excellent study of a subject 
hitherto practically untouched calls for two res- 
ervations. Its great merits would have been sin- 
gularly enhanced if the author had not overlooked 
the parts played by the botanists who traveled 
in Canada and in the 


recent 


boc Kk on 


sritish colonies and made 
early surveys of the American forests. Strangely 
enough he also seems to be unaware of the sys- 
tematic policy pursued by the royal government 
to obtain from the United States timber for the 
use of the French Navy and to acclimatize Ameri- 
can trees in France. It is well known that these ef- 
forts culminated in the mission of André Michaux 
about which the Library is particularly well docu- 
mented. The documents listed here and _ briefly 
described are a welcome supplement to our al- 
ready rich collection dealing with these early 
botanical exchanges. 


I. JARDINS DE MR. DUHAMEL. REDIGE ET 
ECRIT PAR M. DENIS DE FOUGEROUX DE 
BONDAROY, MEMBRE DE L’ACADEMIE 
DES SCIENCES. 1779 


A manuscript of 685 numbered pages followed 
with lists of plants and seeds asked for or given 
out. This includes requests by Thouin, Marquis 
de Turgot, abbé Nolin, and many others. Also 
a list of plants received by M. de Malesherbes 
from Boston in 1780. 


Il. CATALOGUE DES PLANTES DEMONTREES 
EN 1782 AU JARDIN DU ROY PAR ANTOINE 
LAURENT DE JUSSIEU 
A manuscript of 166 and 148 folios. 
with the coat of arms of Claude Flahaut de la 
Billardieré, comte d’Angiviller. Contains in addi- 
tion to the catalogue of plants a list of the gifts 
sent to the Jardin du Roy by its “correspondants,” 
in 1782, and a list of the gifts made by the Jardin 
to many individuals. These lists include many 
American plants and provide very valuable in- 
formation on 


Binding 


the dissemination and distribution 
of exotic species in the royal nurseries and in the 
parks and gardens of rich amateurs. 


Ill. LISTE DES ECHANTILLONS DE 
L’'AMERIQUE ENVOYES PAR MR 
DE CREVE CC:UR EN 17 


BOIS DE 
ST. JEAN 


85 


The manuscript consists of five parts: 


(1) 9 
pages in the hand of Fougeroux, transcribing 
the list sent by Creévecceur; (2) a letter from 
Malesherbes to Fougeroux; (3) 20 pages dic- 
tated by Malesherbes to a rather illiterate secre- 
tary; (4) 4 pages of supplementary comments 
in the hand of Malesherbes; (5) the draft of an 
eighteen-page report submitted to the 
des Sciences by 
Buisson. 


\cadémie 


Daubenton, and 


Fougeroux, 

This manuscript presents a considerable his- 
torical interest. 

Let us recall that after being away from France 
for twenty-seven years, 
Paris in August, 1781. 
toast of the city. 


Crevecceur returned to 
He became at once the 
He was welcomed particularly 
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by Turgot and Madame d’Houdetot and through 
her was introduced to Franklin. At her sugges- 
tion he undertook a French translation of his 
Letters from an American Farmer, published in 
London in 1782. The Lettres dun Cultivateur 
Américain was published in Paris in 1784 and met 
at once with an extraordinary success. Maréchal 
de Castries had already asked Crevecceur to come 
to Versailles to give information about America 
in the spring of 1783 and had placed him first on 
the list of men who could be sent as consuls to 
the United States. 


His nomination was signed 
June 22, 1783. 


He left in September and before 
leaving was made a “correspondant de |’ Académie 
des sciences.” He established himself in New 
York in December, 1783, and stayed in America 
to June, 1785, when he went back to France 
where he remained for two years. He returned 
to the United States in July, 1787, where he 
stayed until June, 1791, back to 
France. 


when he went 


The most recent and most authoritative work 
on Crévecceur is the book of Howard C. Rice, 
Le Cultivateur Américain. Etude sur la@uvre de 
Saint John de Crévecewur, Paris, 1933. His cor- 
respondence with Maréchal de Castries and duc 
de la Rochefoucauld has been collected by M. 
Leon Rey and will soon be published. Here we 
are concerned only with his botanical interests. 
The importance attributed to his mission by de 
Castries appears in the following letter from the 
Maréchal, now in the collection of the American 
Philosophical Society. 
a Versailles le 8 février 1784 

J’ay regu, Monsieur, vos deux Lettres du 17 Xbre. 
Je repondrai séparement aux articles relatifs a 
l'Equipage a la traversée du Paquebot le Courier 
de l'Europe, et aux arrangements qui peuvent con- 
cerner cet établissement. 

Vous n’aurés tardé a 


pas recevoir l'Exéquatur 
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nécéssaire a l’éxercice de vos fonctions. je suis bien 
persuadé que vous les remplirés avec autant de zéle 
que d’application, et vous ne devés pas douter de 
mon empréssement a faire valoir auprés de S.M‘é le 
meérite de vos services. 

Je suis, Monsieur, votre trés humble et 
tres obeissant Serviteur 
Le M®! de Castrie 
[P.S. in the hand of de Castrie] je repondrai 
séparement aux autres observations contenues dans 
votre lettre. 

M. de Crevecoeur a New York. 

The interest of Crevecceur in forestry is further 
evidenced in his Mémoire sur la culture et usages 
du faux Acacia dans les Etats Unis de l Amérique 
Septentrionale, présenté a la séance publique de 
la Société d’ Agriculture de Paris, tenue le 30 mars 
1786. Reprinted in Francois de Neufchateau, 
Lettre sur le Robinier, Paris, an XI, 1803. 

It will remain for specialists to make a detailed 

study of the documents transcribed here. We 
should simply like to remark that several years 
before Michaux was sent to America to make a 
special study of the forest trees, the French gov- 
ernment had undertaken a systematic survey of 
the American woods. It will also be noted that 
Fougeroux consulted Franklin and Jefferson on 
the question and quoted their opinion. 
This report does not appear in the publications 
the Académie des Sciences. It was, never- 
theless, presented to the Académie as shown by 
the following manuscript fragment in the Soc:- 
ety’s collections. 


of 


Académie 
Samedi 2 juin 1785 


carte de 
Crevecceur 


la province de Cokneticut - - 
des échantillons de Bois dif- 
ferents de l’Amerique ---- commissaires M' Dau- 
benton, fougeroux et Boisson. 


t.Jean de 


1. LISTE DES ECHANTILLONS DE BOIS DE L’AMI RIQUE 


ENVOYES PAR MR. ST. 


JEAN DE 


CREVE CCZ&UR 


EN 1785 


Et des lieux ot il les a pris 
No. 1 chéne blanc 


2. Chéne blanc des marais de Connecticut 


Cheéne blanc. No. 11 de Miller 


3. Quercus. 9 Miller, Prinus ce bois est un peu 
rougeatre 


Coppie des Noms d’arbres envoyés a Mr. Le Duc de la Rochefoucault par Mr. St. Jean de Creve- 
cceur. 


1785 
White oak. ce bois est blancheatre et ne paroit 
pas de la lere qualite. 
Connecticut Swamp 
White oak—celuy-cy est un peu plus rougeatre 


chestnut oak fibres laches ou mountain oak 
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4. chéne noir de marais bois rougeatre les fibres 


plus serrées que le no, 2. 


5. chene noir de montagne 


6. chene blanc. de la qualité du no. 1 


GILBERT CHINARD 


PROC, AMER. PHIL, 


Swamp black oak 


mountain black oak 


upland White oak 1/2 heart 1/2 sap. 


The following additional notes on the oaks were written 


on a separate page, opposite this list. 


Quercus chene n’y auroit il pas ecrit Live oak 
le chéne verd de virginie No. 16 de Miller-dict. 

Ce bois paroit tres dur, est lourd et d’une belle 
couleur brune 


chene blanc de marais le bois est dur d’un rouge 
brun et les fibres assez serrées. 


chene de montagne rouge ces bois ne sont pas plus 


rouges que les autres. C’est sans doute a cause 
de leurs feuilles. 


chene rouge 


bois est trés brun rou- 
geatre et me paroit fort bon le bois fait du cceur 


noyer noir—juglans—ce 


est d'un beau rouge. il a beaucoup de neeuds 


rouges dans le cceur. 

C'est le gleditsia Triacanthos de Linné 

Erable a bois satiné du lac Champlain. le bois est 
rougeatre et veiné de brun satiné 

rable 

Erable blanc, le bois est blancheatre non veiné 


la couleur de 
hétre chataignier et non rouge comme le 
chataignier 


notre 
vieux 


chataigner castanea bois de 


juglans. Noyer le bois le plus brun de ces noyers 
noyer a Beure. celui-cy est aussi de couleur brune 
Noyer hycori. bois blanchatre 


Noyer.. 


Swamp dog Wood 


.. bois blanchatre 


dog Wood 
White... Wood 
Bullet wood 
Button Wood 
devils Wood 


\me... Peach 


\m. Pear Tree 


White Ash 


Kd. 


Life veut dire Vie parce qu'il garde ses feuilles ou 
dure long temps 

Life Oak mary. georgia 

Bay of S. 
pied cube pese 95 livres d. de chéne blane 75.— 
Supplie M. le Duc de montrer ce morceau a M. 
le Mal de Castries. 
White Swamp oak 
oak—Le bois de cet Echantillon 


Mountain Red 


est le plus rouge de tous 


Black Wallnut 


Triacanthos Triacantos 
curled maple. Seu Acer from lake Champlain. 
curled Maple le bois peu veiné et peu satine 
White maple. 


Wild chestnut. New Jersey Chesnut 


Low Land sweet Buter Nut 
Sweet Butter nut 

hycory 

Madera Nut 


Primaveris-Cephalanthus. bois blanchatre un peu 
veiné de rouge 

bois blancheatre assez serré un peu veine de rouge 
n'est pas plus blane est méme plus gris et verdatre 
le bois trés rouge lourd et serré de bonne qualite 
cephalanthus le bois serré de petites veines rouges 
c'est un azerolier blanc et brun aux places des 
epines...du diable ou azerolier 

Persica Pecher amygdalus Persica Linn. les vais- 
seaux seveux tres écartés, le bois peu rouge 
pyrus, poirier. C’est du bois de poirier aussi mais 
il est blancheatre. 


fraxinus fréne blanc. le bois en est fort blanc 
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Black Ash 
wild cherry 


Red. Ame. Cherry 


english Cherry 
upland Wild Cherry 
Pepperage 

New york Shumak 


Shumake N. Jersey 


Long island Button Wood 


Swamp iron Wood 
Send it if you Please 


Spice W or vd 
Pinus (Abies) pin-blanc d’Albany strobus 


pin a poix, les vaisseaux seveux tres éloignés et 
tres larges. la poix tres apparente. 


Pin blane de Lord Weimouth pinus strobus. 


pin a poix de new jersey bois jaune les vaisseaux 
seveux eloignés et trés larges 


Pin jaune de New jersey, vaisseaux seveux tres 


eloignes et tres larges 


Pin jaune le bois est dur jaune rouge. 
fagus hetre 


un peu brunatre comme notre hetre. 
le bois est jaune et satine 
Salix Saule d’amerique. bois blanc mol. 


\Inus paru. moins 
rouge que celui de nos aulnes, l’ecorce plus grise 


aulne ou aune—ce bois m’‘a 


moins brunatre mais c'est une aulne. 


Locust 
high land locust acacia—Jeru. Thorn. 
Low land locust 


\ple Tree 


Virginia Mulbery 
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le bois est tres brun. frene noir 
Cerasus—cerisier—Nigra No. 2 miller. 

le bois par sa couleur ressemble assez a celuy de 
nos cerisiers est rougeatre—excepté le Red. ame. 
cherry qui est blancheatre 


Nest ce pas un peuplier le bois est blanc et mol 
ou Sumac Rhus. le bois est jaune verdatre et veiné 


ou Sumac Rhus—bois jaune verdatre et veiné on 
pourroit employer dans les marqueteries. 


Cephalanthus. le bois est trés veiné de rouge 


bois tres blanc mais serré 


ou Calicanthus. le bois un peu jaunatre et veiné 
de petits points rougeatres 

Albany White Pine—le bois est blanc, les vais- 
seaux seveux trés proches et tres fins 


Pitch Pine 


White Pine 


le bois est blanc et les vaisseaux seveux proches 


et tres fins. 

New Jersey Pitch Pine 
New Jersey vellow Pine 
yellow Pine 

Beech—un morceau de ce bois qui avec son ecorce 
me paroit ressembler a notre charme—carpinus 
Beech 

Yellow Saunders 

american Wilhow 


\lder 


On croit que c’est le Pseudo acacia Robinia de 


Linné 


ce bois est blancheatre pas jaune comme dans nos 
gleditsia. 


on doit ecrire Apple malus pommier—ce bois est 
veiné de jaune le fond d’un rouge jaune je doute 
que ce soit du pommier— 


bois jaunatre. Mulberry morus murier. 
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New York Mulbery sassafras 


Sarsafrax 


Sarsafrax Raix (Root) 


Racine de sassafras 
Sarsafrax Root 

Tulip Trée 

arbre blanc tres leger— 


cedar. juniperus—le plus rouge et le plus beau de 


ces cedres 

juniperus hispanica No. 13 de Miller. le bois est 
tres rouge. 
Cupressus—c’est je crois le Thuyoides 
le bois est blane et mol. 


c'est un juniperus—3 de Miller. bois encore plus 
rouge que celuy des colonies Espagnolles.— 
mauvais bois mol et blancheatre quand il n’est pas 
fait comme dans ce morceau. 

on doit ecrire Mahogany-Cedrus celuy de Ber- 
mudes est un juniperus de miller. 

tous bois rougeatres et qui paroissent superbes et 
propres a la menuiserie 


jamaique. c’est le theobroma de miller 


Thuya le bois est lourd brun au trois quart blanc 
dans l’autre 


Cest un bois tres brun lourd qui ressemble au 
palissandre 


Ulmus orme. le bois n’est pas brun comme celui 


de notre orme lorsqu’il est vieux ny aussi dur que 
notre bois d’orme. 


an Plum Trée Prunus Plum seu chrysobalanus le 
cceur est rougeatre, l’aubier est blanc 
No 4 de Miller, le bois est d’un 


brun rougeatre et me paroit ressembler au bouleau 
merisier. 


Betula nigra 


ce bois est brun et me paroit ressembler a notre 
hetre, peut etre lhetre pourpre—(je le crois bon) 
dans un paquet separé 
bois ferol de Cayenne— 
de Cayenne— 
bois moucheté de Cayenne— 
Bois litre (7) de Cayenne 
Bois satine de Cayenne— 


panacoco blanc 


CHINARD 
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C’est aussi un murier a ce que je crois le bois est 
jaune. 


Sassafras (Laurus) avec son ecorce trés_ rab- 


boteuse. ce bois est beau paroit mol n’a_ point 
d’odeur ny de resine. 


la racine de sassafras est jaune aux veines rouge 


garnies de Resine tres odorante 


racine de Sassafrax ayant une forte odeur 


Liriodendron Linné—tulipifera 
Sandy Hock Cedar— 

Spanish Cedar 

White Cedar- 

York Island Red cedar— 
Catalpa 

Bermude Mahogany 
Hispaniola Mahogany 
Honduras Mahogany 

Jamaica Mahogany 

Mousquira Mahogany 

Bay de onduras Mahogany 
Lignum vitae un peu jaunatre brun 


Pollmolate ou Pomgranata Punica 


Elm— 


American Plumb-Trée 


Black-Birch 


Boylstead (?) 
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2. OBSERVATIONS OF M. DE MALESHERBES 


SUR CES DIFFERENS BOIS 
a Verneuil ce samedy 

J’ay regu hier votre liste, Mon cher confrere, 
a ma campagne ou je n’ai ny livres ny le copiste 
accoutumeé a ecrire des noms de botanique. 

toutes les reponses que je vous fais etant de 
memoire peuvent etre fausses, cependant je crois 
qu’elles le sont peu. 


J’ay d’abord voulu les mettre en marge sur 


votre liste ne prevoyant pas qu’elles seroient si 
longues. elles le sont tellement qu’elles sont de- 
venues un griffonage que vous ne pourriés jamais 
déchiffrer. 
jay donc voulu les rédiger un peu et pour cela 
j'ay pris le parti de dicter une redaction. mais le 
Copiste ayant été obligé de me quitter, j’ay achevé 
de ma main en ecrivant le moins mal que j’ay pu 
et c'est ce que je vous envoye. 

vous connoissés tous mes sentimens 

Malesherbes 

M. de Fougeroux. 


3. OBSERVATIONS SUR LA LISTE DI 


M. DE FOUGEROUX 


Chesne blanc de Marais 


le nom nous apprend qu‘il vient dans les marais 
et dans la Province de Connecticut 


Chesne a feuille de chateigner 


C'est le quercus prinus de Linnaeus. Catesby dit 
que c’est le chesne le plus employé dans la Caro- 
line. mais je crois qu’on n’y a pas le chesne blanc. 
Le plus estimé dans les Provinces Septentrionales. 


Chesne blanc 


Le Chesne blanc est regardé le meilleur des 
chesnes d’amérique pour les constructions de vais- 


seaux et pour la charpente. 


Chesne vert d’amerique a Live oak 


Le Live oak qui vient reellement de Georgie et 
de la Caroline du Sud, est un des bois les plus 
precieux et qu'il est le plus necessaire d’observer 
quoiqu'il donne rarement de longues pieces parce 
qu'il a la propriété de venir dans des pays exposés 
aux vents de mer les plus violens et méme dans 
des terreins submergés souvent par les eaux de 
la mer débordées. 

Catesby dit que quelquefois ces chesnes ren- 
versés par les vents vegetent et deviennent fort 
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grands dans la situation horizontale. fait singu- 
lier mais non sans exemple car je connais en 
france des Genevriers vegetant dans la méme 
situation. J]’en montrerai un a M. fougeroux 
quand il viendra dans notre pays. 

Tout ce que Catesby dit du Live oak m’a été 
confirmé par des Caroliniens qui en ont beau- 
coup dans leur pays. 
tres utile de 
nos Provinces 


J’en conclus qu'il seroit 
cultiver ce chesne en grand dans 
meéridionales et nommement 


les embouchures du Rhosne pays ou 1] ne 


vers 
vient 
pas une brousaille a cause des vents de mer et 
des inondations d’eau saleée. 


Puisque cet arbre peut étre utile en france il 
est bon d’en observer le bois 


Ni yer m¢ ur 


Nous connaissons trés bien le bois du Juglans 
nigra qui est excellent. 


Noyer a beurre ou a huile 


Je ne sais rien sur la qualité du bois de ce noyer 
qui est trés commun du coté de Boston. on dit 
que sa noix produit une beaucoup plus grande 
quantité d’huile que les autres noix et que pour 
cette raison elle est plus sujette a se rancir quand 
on la garde longtems. 

Quelques americains pretendent qu’on pourroit 
perfectionner cette huile, et la rendre aussi bonne 
que l'huile d’olive mais ils ne disent pas qu'on en 
ait fait experience. 


Ni ver hice« TV 


Tous les americains disent que le bois de Chic- 
cory est excellent pour la menusierie et tous les 
autres usages. 


Erable satiné ou Curled mapple. 


Je crois que cette erable du Lac champlain est 
celui qu’on nomme a present acer canadense et 
que dans les jardins des curieux on nomme erable 
jaspée, erable marbré ou erable a peau de serpent. 

Ces differens noms lui ont été donnés a cause 
de la couleur singuliere de son écorce et la méme 
raison a pu le faire nommer en amerique erable 
satiné ou curled mapple qui veut dire Erable frisé, 
mais il ne faut pas le confondre avec l’erable onde 
ou a bois veiné dont M. de la Gallissoniere a fait 
voir le bois employé 4 M. Duhamel et dont il lw 
a fait les grandes éloges, cette erable est nomme 
veiné ou ondé par M. de la Gallissoniere non pas 
pour la couleur de son écorce mais pour les belles 
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veines qu'on remarque dans linterieur du_ bois. 
Les graines de cet arbre données par de la Gallis- 
soniere a M. Duhamel et dont M. Duhamel m’a 
fait part nous ont produit un Erable trés different 
des l'acer Canadense et trés voisin des platanoides 
ou Erable plane d’Europe. Je crois que cet erable 
plane devient fort grand et je conjecture que 
acer Canadense ou erable Jaspée et a peau de 
serpent de nos jardins ne 


devient jamais fort 
grand 


Jen juge par leffet qu'il fait quand on 
le Greffe sur sicomore qui est le méme que celui 
d'un Pecher greffé sur une amandier. au reste 
si les echantillons envoyés par M. de la Roche- 
foucault ont encore leurs écorces il seroit aisé de 
voir si Terable Satiné ou Curled mapple des 
\mericains est l’acer canadense cultivé chez tous 
les curieux ou si c'est I’Erable ondé ou plane de 
M. de la Gallissoniere et il sera bon de le savoir 


pour nous entendre par la 


suite dans 


respondances avec les americains. 


nos cor- 

Je ne peux pas m’empecher d’ajouter quelques 
observations sur cet erable ondé ou plane de 
Canada qui n'est encore connu que chez M. de 
fougeroux et dans les plantations qui sont une 
colonie des siennes. on nous a jamais envoyé de 
Pensilvanie qu'une seule espece d’Erable Sucre et 
les auteurs qui ont décrit ces Provinces et les 
Provinces plus meridionales ne parlent aussi que 
d'une espece or cette espece est tres differente de 
lerable ondé ou plane de M. de la Gallissoniere. 
Cependant je sais par des Canadiens qui ont passé 
leurs vies a Quebec et qui faisoient grand usage 
du Sucre d’erable qui y est apporté par les sau- 
vages qu'on y en distingue deux especes dont l’un 
est nommeé Sucre d'erable et l'autre 
Plane. 

Cela seule me 
lérable ondé de 


sucre de 
suffiroit pour soupconner que 
M. de la Gallissoniere est celui 
dont on tire le sucre qu'on nomme sucre de Plane. 

Mais de plus le voyageur carver qui n'est pas 
botaniste mais qui est tres bon observateur a passé 
lontems ches les sauvages qui font l’extraction du 
sucre et il dit quwils tirent du sucre des deux 
especes d’erable de deux erables dont l’espece est 
aussi differente. 

il nomme l'un erable dure, et dit qu‘il vient sur 
les cOtes et je suis persuadé que celui la est l’erable 
ondé ou Plane de M. de la Gallissoniere. 

il nomme l'autre erable tendre et dit qu’il vient 
dans les lieux humides et les prairies. Je crois 
que celui la est l’acer Sacchariferens connu des 
sotanistes. 

La proximité du Plane de Canada et du Plane 
d’Europe qui est commun dans nos montagnes 
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m’a fait pensé qu’on ferait bien d’essayer si le 
notre donneroit du sucre. J’en ai donné la note 
a un dauphinois de mes amis en lui conseillant de 
ce concerter avec M. Villars. 


Erable blanc. 


Je ne sais pas quel est l'erable qu'on nomme 
blane en amerique. 


Si c’est le negundo j’en pourrais fournir aussi 
des échantillons et j’en ai meme une table toute 
faite. c’est peut etre aussi l’acer Pensylvianense 
que je ne crois pas qu’il devienne un fort grand 
arbre. 

mais je suis étonné qu’on n’ait pas envoye l'acer 
Rubrum qui suivant Kalm est le meilleur de tous 
les bois pour l’armurerie et pour la menuiserie. 
c'est de plus un tres grand arbre dont on aura 
Greffe 
sur Sicomore il fait l’effet du Poirier greffé sur 
coignassier. 


des pieces fort longues car quand on le 


Le temoignage de Kalm et mon experience 
mont appris qu‘il se plait dans les terreins hu- 
mides ou l'on plante des aulnes et ce sera surement 
un meilleur bois que l’aulne. 


Gleditsia triacanthos. 


Jen parlerai plus bas a l’article locuste. 


bois de marais Swamp Dog Wood 


Je crois que ce sont les cornouillers qu’on ap- 
pelle dog wood ou bois de chien. 


Prunier noir Wild cherry 


Kalm parle d'un cerasus ou padus d’amerique 
dont le bois excellent surtout pour l'armurerie il 
parle plus de l'armurerie que des autres arts parce 
que c'est un armurier d’albany ches qui il a loge 
qui lui a donne ces notes 

en fidelle disciple de Linne il nomme cet arbre 
prunus virginiana et Linné donne ce nom a celui 
qu’on nommoit autrefois padus floribus phylo- 
laceae instar. |in Malesherbes’ hand] je 
que Kalm le nomme aussi wild cherry 


crois 


Pinus strobus Pin blane ou Pin du 
Lord Weymouth 


Cet arbre est celui de tous dont il est le plus 
important d’observer le bois pour son poids sa 
force et sa flexibilité car c'est celui dont on fait 
les meilleurs matures en amerique et j’exhorte 
Mieurs. les Commissaires a communiquer leurs 


observations a M. de Borda et M. de fleurieu pour 
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le service de la marine. il est constaté depuis 
longtems que le Pin nommé Pin blane a Albany 
ou il y en a des forests immenses qui font pour 
cette Province un grand objet de commerce et 
sur les cotes de new hampshire et du nord de 
Massachusset dont on tiroit beaucoup de mats 
pour la vieille Angleterre avant la Guerre est le 
Pinus strobus ou Pin de Lord Weymouth. 

de plus le Chevalier de la Luzerne m’a dit en 
dernier lieu qu’on avoit tiré aussi de tres bonnes 
mats des provinces meridionales. 
que M. de 
présent et nous dit qu’il a traversé pendant plu- 
sieurs jours des forests immenses de ces Pro- 
vinces qui sont 


M. de Launois 
Fougeroux connoit beaucoup étoit 


uniquement de ce grand Pin 
destiné aux matures qui est tres droit et se perd 
dans les nues et entre autre que la Caroline du 
nord vaste Pays dont trés peu de parties sont cul- 
tivées est presque entierement une forest de ces 
Pins. Sur cela je le menai a mon bois d’arbres 
verds ou il vy a deux ou trois pins de Weymouth 
et en y entrant il n’a pas hesité a aller au plus 
grand de ces arbres sans que je lui montrasse et 
a le reconnoitre pour son pin de la Caroline. 

Je lui en ai montré depuis de jeunes en Pe- 
pinieres et il les a egalement reconnus pour des 
jeunes arbres qui naissent aux pieds des Grands 
dans les forests de Caroline. 

Carver a vu aussi beaucoup de Pins blancs dans 
le centre de l'amerique et il dit comme M. de 
Launois que c'est un arbre singulierement droit 
et singulierement | done pas tort 
de dire qu‘il seroit bien interessant d’observer la 
qualite de ce 


élevé. Je nial 


bois. malheureusement je crains 
que les échantillons procures par M. de la Roche- 
foucault ne soient pas assez grands pour faire des 
experiences destinées a la mature mais en verite 
cela vaudroit bien la peine que le Gouvernement 
fit la depense d’en faire venir de Grandes pieces 
du Pays, surtout quand on songe que les bois 
qu'on nomme du nord, parce quils viennent par 
le Nord sont deja tres chers et manqueront bien- 
tot parce que les forets qu'on exploite sans aucun 
soin s‘epuiseront. 


Locuste et Gleditsia 


On nomme en amerique le Robinia ou Pseudo 
acacia Locust et le Gleditsia honey Locust ce qui 
veut dire Locust de miel et ce qui vient qu’on 
trouve un petit gout de miel a la silique losqu’elle 
est jeune encore. J'ai voulu m’en assurer, et j’y 
ai trouvé reellement un petit gout sucré et aigrelet 


comme celui de la silique de Tamarin. J'ai fait 
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gouper quelques uns de ces deux arbres et tous 
les deux ont un bois excessivement dur. 

Mais outre que le Robinia est preferable parce 
quwil devient un beaucoup plus grand arbre M. 
Jefferson qui est a present a Paris m’a dit que 
le Robinia est d’un beaucoup meilleur usage parce 
qu'il dure tres long tems au lieu que le Gleditsia 
se gate promtement. 


Murier de Virginie 


J'ai lu quelque part qu’on employe quelque fois 
en amerique le bois de murier dans la construc- 
tion des vaisseaux. 

J’ai lu aussi que les Sauvages de Caroline de- 
tachent avec beaucoup d’adresse et surtout beau- 
coup de Patience Le Liber du murier et ils s’en 
font des camisoles qui sont tres chaudes c’est sans 
doute dans le tems de la seve qu'on fait cette 
operation mais il est impossible d’observer ce 
Liber sur un bois sec. 


Sassafras. 


J’ai lu quelque part sur le bois de sassafras un 
fait que je crois apocryphe. 

On dit qu'une buche de sassafras mis au feu 
avec d’autres buches brule trés bien mais que si 
on ote les autres bois et que le sassafras reste seul 
il s’eteint sur le champ, et qu'il est impossible de 
le rallumer a moins d’y joindre des bois d'une 
autre nature. 


Tulipier 


Tous les auteurs disent que le bois de Tulipier 
est tres beau tres aisé a travailler et singuliere- 
ment leger, mais qu'il a le défaut de travailler con- 
tinuellement de se fendre et ce 
rapport unanime des auteurs m’a été confirme par 


M. Franklin. 


gercer et de se 


Malgré ce défaut on en fait des 


Pyrogues creusées dans un seul trone sur lesquels 
on passe la Delaware. 


J'ai employe une jeune piece de Tulipier dont 
jai fait une toise. J'ai bien reconnu sa legereté 
et sa facilité a etre travaillé et meme coupé au 
couteau mais je n'ai pas reconnu son deffaut car 
cette toise n'a pas deversé d'un quart de ligne. 
Je crois que cela doit etre attribué a ce que j’avois 
laissé pendant un an cette jeune tige morte sur 
pied ce qui se rapporte aux experiences de M. 
Duhamel qui pour empecher les bois de travailler 
les fait mourir sur pied en les écorgant. 

Je pourrai encore dire un autre fait confirmatif 
de cette experience, mais cela seroit trop long. 
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4, SUITE DES OBSERVATIONS [IN MALESHERBES’S 
HAND| 


juniperus hispanica Spanish cedar 


je voudrois bien scavoir si ce qu’on appelle cedre 
d’espagne est ce beau cedre de la havane dont les 
espagnols couvroient leurs vaisseaux si ce cedre 
est un juniperus il doit augmenter les esperances 
qu’on a deja du cedre rouge ou juniperus vir- 
giniana. 


cedre blanc cupressus thyoides 


les auteurs disent que c’est un bois tres leger dont 
on fait des lattes pour couvrir les maisons mais 
quelles ne valent pas celles de cupressus disticha. 


bermuda mahogani 
qui est un juniperus de miller 


puisque ce mahogany est un juniperus, seroit ce 
le cedre des bermudes que nous connoissons et 
qui est tres voisin du juniperus virginiana a qui 
on donneroit le nom de mahagony 

on scait que le cedre des bermudes est le bois dont 
ils construisent des batimens et radoubent ceux 
qui passent ches eux ce qui est le seul commerce 
de ces insulaires. il y a peut etre des americains 
qui dans chaque pays donnent le nom de maha- 
gony au bois le plus pretieux ches eux comme les 
anciens donnoient le nom de cedre en grece a un 
juniperus, sur le liban a un larix 

si ma memoire ne me trompe pas catesby decrit 
un mahogany arbre des isles de bahama qui n’est 
point du tout de la famille du Juniperus et je 
vois dans mes notes qu’on donne aussi le nom de 
mzhogany a un theobroma aussi a un arbre de la 
famille du cacao. 


lignum vitae thuya occidentalis 


c'est certainement le thuya occidental qu’on 
nomme arbre de vie dans l’amerique septentrio- 
nale. Kalm qui l’a vu dans son pays natal dit 
que ce bois est incorruptible, mais que la crois- 


sance est excessivement lente 


elm ulmus 


seroit il possible de determiner a la nature du 
bois si c’est un arbre de l’ancien continent ou 
celui que nous nommons ulmus americana. 

je doute que cela se puisse. 

ce qui me le fait douter est que Kalm a vu entre 
albany et le lac champlain les sauvages construire 
un canot d’ecorce d'un orme d’une grandeur pro- 
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digieuse il ne dit pas quelle en est l’espece et il 
est possible que ce soit notre orme car on retrouve 
dans l’Amerique septentrionale les arbres du nord 
de l'Europe et de I’Asie mais il est possible que 
ce soit ’ulmus americana. parce que Kalm fidele 
a son maitre ne daigne pas faire mention de cette 
espece qu'il regarde comme une variéteé. 

il seroit bon de savoir si cet ulmus americana que 
nous cultivons a la dureté des ormes communs et 
s'il parvient a la grandeur necessaire pour le canot 
que Kalm a vu construire. 


betula nigra 


c'est le bouleau canot que nous cultivons et qui 


devient un beaucoup plus grand et plus gros arbre 
que le bouleau de france, nous le voyons a Passy 
et le nom de bouleau canot le prouve. 

I] seroit d’autant plus important de connoitre la 
nature de ces bois qu’on nous parle de bouleau de 
russie employes a des usages auxquels le bouleau 
commun ne pourroit servir. or il seroit tres pos- 
sible que le bouleau d’amerique se trouvat aussi 
en siberie en tartarie et en russie comme on y 
trouve le thuya occidental 

Je suis faché qu’on n’ait pas envoye aussi des 
echantillons du betula lenta ou bouleau merisier 
dont le bois est si bon suivant ce qu’en a dit m. 
de la galissonniere. 
Je n’ay plus d’obser. 
ticles. 

[end of Malesherbes’s mss.| 


a faire sur les autres ar- 


5. RAPPORT FAIT A L’ACADEMIE SUR CES 
DIFFERENS BOIS 


M. le duc de la Rochefoucault ayant remis a 
l’academie des Echantillons de differens bois qui 
luy ont ete envoyés d’amerique par M. St. jean 
de Crevecceur et l'academie ayant nommeés pour 
luy en rendre compte Mrs daubenton, Boisson et 
moy nous remplissons la commission dont elle 
nous a chargé nous la prévenons qu’en luy faisant 
enumeration des Echantillons de ces bois, si dans 
les remarques que nous y ajoutons elle trouve 
des details interessans principalement parce qu’ils 
donneront lieu a de nouvelles questions qu’on 
pourra faire a M. de crevecceur, lavantage qui 
en pourra résulter est entierement du aux notes 
qu’a bien voulu nous communiquer M. de mal- 
hesherbes et au travail qu'il a fait sur les auteurs 
ou voyageurs qui ont parlé des arbres utiles natu- 
rels a l’amerique. 

Nous suivrons done chaque Echantillon de ces 
bois et nous les 


accompagnerons de remarques 


lorsque nous les croirons de quelque utilite. 
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M. St. jean de Crevecceur auroit concouru plus 
efficacement a l’'utilité generale s’il eut envoyé des 
bois avec leurs Ecorces et s'il eut accompagné 
chaque morceau d’un No. et d’un memoire relatif 
ou il auroit marqué le lieu ou chacun de ces arbres 
se trouve naturellement car sur de petits mor- 
ceaux tels que ceux de ces bois depouilles de 
leur Ecorce et pris sur des arbres plus ou moins 
jeunes, la couleur la densité du bois etc. varient 
infiniment. on n’ignore pas le changement de 
couleur qu’eprouvent le Noyer, l’orme, et le chéne 
jeunes ou lorsquwils sont parvenus a un certain 
terme de croissance—et qu’ainsi avec des mor- 
ceaux de bois depourvus de feuilles et d’ecorce il 
est impossible souvent de reconnoitre le 
ont appartenu et toujours 
lespece de ce genre enfin de determiner avec 
precision leurs qualités et la force de ces bois. 
Sur les chenes 


genre 
d’arbres auquel ils 


echantillons envoyés par M. St. jean de Creve- 
cceur en 1785 
Chene blane des marais du Connecticut 
chene noir de marais 
chéne noir des montagnes 
chéene rouge des montagnes 
autre chene rouge 
chene blane d’Upland 
chéne noir a feuilles de chataigner 
chene de vie ou chéene verd qui ne quitte pas ses 
feuilles 
On scait qu'il existe dans les differentes parties 
de l'amerique plusieurs especes de chenes, qui 
different par la feuille, et surtout par le fruit. 
Nous cultivons en france depuis longtemps plu- 
sieurs de ces especes propres a l’amerique entre 
autres 
Le chene blanc 
le chene a feuilles de chataigner 
le chéne rouge 
et le chene de vie ou chene verd d’amerique 
Le chene blanc se trouve plus communement 
dans les parties septentrionales de l’amerique, il 
est beaucoup plus estimé que le chene rouge ainsi 
nommeé parce que ses feuilles dont les decoupures 
se terminent par des pointes aigues rougissent 
lentement et meme l’eté. dans cette partie sep- 
tentrionale de l’amerique on y rencontre ces deux 
especes de chéne, le chene rouge et le chene blanc. 
Cecy nous a été confirme par M. Francklin. Le 
chéne a feuilles de chataigner Prinus Lin. existe 
dans la partie du sud. Catesby dit que c’est le 
chene le plus employe a la caroline mais peut etre 


le chene blanc n’y existe pas. Enfin nous n’ig- 
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norions pas qu'il se trouve dans la partie meri- 
dionale de l’amerique un chene verd (qui ne 
quitte pas ses feuilles) que le bois de ce chene 
est plus dense que celui du chene blanc et que 
celui du chéne rouge. Nous par 


voyons 
echantillons n°, 1°, qu ‘il existe dans les marais 


ces 
du Connecticut un chéne dont le bois paroit as- 
sez dur et qu'il seroit bien avantageux de multi- 
plier le long de nos terres inondées de la France. 
Si notre climat luy est convenable. 

Nous aurions désiré connoitre dans quelle par- 
tie de l’amerique ont ils pris les chénes rouges, les 
chenes blanes, ceux de montagnes de plaines ou de 
marais qu’a envoyé Mr. de Crevecceur; et cela 
pour completter le travail de Mr. Malhesherbes 
qui n’a pu s’assurer que de ce qu’ont ecrit les 
botanistes ou les voyageurs. 2°. que le chéne 
verd qui conserve ses feuilles vient reellement et 
comme celuy envoye par M. de crevecceur de la 
georgie, et de la Caroline du Sud. C’est un bois 
des plus précieux et qu'il seroit le plus necessaire 
d’observer (quoi qu'il donne rarement au moins 
dans nos provinces meridionales de l'Europe de 
longues pieces de charpente) par ce qu'il a la 
proprieté de venir dans les pays exposés aux 
vents de mer les plus violens et meme dans des 
terreins submergés souvent par les eaux de la 
mer debordees. 

Catesby dit que quelquefois les chenes renversés 
par les vents vegetent et deviennent fort grands 
dans la situation inclinée. Comme ce que dit 
Catesby est confirmeé par les habitans de la Caro- 
line et par les voyageurs, il faut en conclure qu’il 
seroit trés utile de cultiver ce chéne en grand 
dans nos provinces meridionales nommement aux 
embouchures du Rhosne pays ou il ne vient pas 
une brousaille a cause des vents de mer et 
inondations d’eaux 


des 
salées. 

Ce bois ainsi que celuy de nos chenes verds est 
incomparablement plus dense et plus lourd que 


celuy de nos chenes blancs qui quittent leurs 


feuilles et que les meilleurs chénes d’amerique. 


M. de Crevecceur dit que la difference d’un pied 
cube est de 95 livres a 75. 

M. de Crevecceur prie Mr. le duc de la Roche- 
foucault M. le M* de 


se reservant probablement de donner au 


de montrer ce morceau a 
Castries 
ministre de la marine des details sur ce chéne. 
Nous nous contenterons d’observer que la den- 
sité et la pesanteur de ce bois sont un inconvenient 
pour l'usage qu’en fait la marine et qu’on ne peut 
employer notre chéene verd des provinces meridio- 


nales de la france qu’au dessus de la ligne d'eau. 
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M. St. jean de Crevecceur envoye plusieurs echan- 
tillons de differentes especes de Noyer— 

Le noyer noir 

le noyer a Beure ou huile 

la noix blanche 

et Vhicory 

Nous cultivons depuis plus de 25 et 30 ans la plus 
part de ces noyers d’amerique. 

Nous scavons que le bois du noyer noir est ex- 
cellent. 


Nous avons recu souvent des graines du noyer 


a beure ou huile; ces grainés ont levées, c’est une 
noix blanche mais nous ne pouvons pas prononcer 


sur la qualité du bois de ces arbres que nous cul- 


tivons, nous ne sommes pas plus en etat d’en 


parler d’apres les echantillons qui ont ete en- 
voyes; nous 


scavons que le 


tres commun du coté de 


beure 
Boston d’ot. nous sont 
arrivees beaucoup de ces noix sous le nom de 


noyer a est 


noix a beure ou a huile parce qu’on dit que sa 
noix produit une beaucoup plus grande quantité 
(huile que les autres. quelques americains pre- 
tendent qu’on pourroit perfectionner cette huile 
et la rendre aussi bonne que ’huile d’olive mais 
ils ne disent pas qu’on en ait fait l’experience. 
Nous ne pensons pas que du coté de la qualité 
du fruit de ces noyers de la quantité et qualité 
de Thuile enfin des qualités propres a leurs bois 
nous ayons quelque chose a desirer que nous re- 
fuseroit notre noyer commun de france. 

les americains citent apres le noyer noir celuy 
hycory qu’on a donné a des noix blanches mais 
de forme differente autres comme 
reunissant dans son bois les qualités propres pour 
la menuiserie et pour tout autre usage. 
quand aux Erables envoyés 
un echantillon porte le nom d’Erable blane et un 
second d’Erable satiné du lac champlain. 


les unes des 


depuis 
du temps nous qltivons plusieurs especes d’erable 
de l’amerique Nous ne parlerons ici que des 
Especes qui paroissent avoir du rapport avec les 
deux Erables envoyés par M. de Crevecceur. 

L’erable blane seroit il un negundo de Linné, 
celuy a feuilles de fréne, ou l’'acer pensylvanicum, 
ou l’acer rubrum car ce nom ne luy a ete donné 
qu’a cause de sa fleur rouge et de sa feuille, les 
Echantillons envoyés ne peuvent servir a le de- 
cider, nous avons fait travailler de 
qui sont blancs. 


tous ces bois 


Nous ne pensons pas que nous ayons en france 
lerable a bois Satiné, M. de la Galissonniere vers 
1745 ou 49 envoya d’amerique a M. Duhamel de 
la province du lac champlain un bois propre a 
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monter un fusil que j’ay en ma possession et qui 
est veiné ou Satiné de la meme maniere que 
lechantillon. Nous avons fait travailler ainsi 
que je l’ay dit des bois de chacune des especes 
d’Erables de l'amerique que nous possedons et 
aucun ne luy ressemble. 

L’echantillon de Cerisier noir qu’a envoyée M. 
St. jean de Crevecceur seroit il le cerasus ou 
padus d’amerique dont parle Kalm et qu‘il donne 
comme un bois excellent pour l’'armurerie. Kalm 
comme fidele disciple de Linné le nomme prunus 
virginiana et c’est celuy que M. Duhamel a ap- 
pelé padus floribus phytolacee cet arbre vient 
fort grand et fait un bel effet par ses grapes de 
fleurs et ses fruits. Nous le cultivons a Demain- 
villier et il est peu multiplié en france; a la verite 
son bois ne paroit pas etre d’une qualite et d'une 
beauté superieures a celuy des merisiers et ceri- 
siers ordinaires de ce pays. 
des 
Echantillons de pin a poix, pin jaune de New 
Jersey de pin blanc d’Albany, pin de lord Wei 
mouth, pinus Strobus de Linné. de tous les 
arbres celuy qu’‘il seroit le plus important d’ob- 
server le bois et de s’assurer de son poids, de sa 


M. de Crevecceur a joint a cet envoy 


force, et de sa flexibilite, puisque c'est avec cette 
espece de pin qu’on fait les meilleures matures en 
\merique. Il est constaté qu’a Albany dont un 
de ces échantillons a été tiré, il va des forets im 
menses de pin strobus de lord Weimouth qui font 
pour cette province un grand objet de commerce 
et sur les cotes de Newhampshire et du Nord de 
Massassusset; qu’on tiroit de ces endroits avant 
la guerre beaucoup de mats pour I’Angleterre, des 
officiers nous ont assuré que ce meme pin existe 
dans les provinces meridionales de l’amerique et 
qu’on en tire d’excellens mats. un des ces of- 
ficiers a ajouté qu'il a traversé dans ces provinces 
(M. le ch". de Launoy) pendant plusieurs jours 
des forets immenses uniquement formées de cette 
espece de pin destinée aux matures parce qu'il est 
tres droit et que sa tete se perd dans les Nues; 
et que toute la Caroline du nord vaste pays dont 
trés peu de parties sont cultivées est presque en- 
tierement une foret de ces pins. 

Carver a vu aussi beaucoup de pins blancs dans 
le centre de l’Amerique et il en fait ’'éloge (Est-ce 
Carver ou plus tot Carrey). ‘Nous cultivons en 
france le pin blane de lord Weimouth depuis plus 
de 25 ans. ils annoncent lorsqu’on les a_ place 
dans des terreins convenables qu ‘ils y deviendront 
de grands arbres mais nous nous ne les avons pas 
en assez grande quantité ny asses gros. de ces 
arbres venus en france la qualité pourroit n’etre 
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pas la meme que celle des pins de l’Albany ou de 
la Caroline. il seroit done interessant que le gou- 
vernement fit la depense de tirer de grandes pieces 
de l’amerique et surtout depuis qu’on n’ignore 
plus que les bois qu’on nomme pins du Nord 
seulement parce qu’ils viennent par le Nord sont 
deja tres chers et manqueront bientot par l’epuise- 
ment des forets qu’on exploite sans aucun soin. 

Nous ne pouvons pas douter que l’espece de 
pin employée jusqu’icy a la mature ne soit dif- 
ferente du pinus strobus Lin. et que ce no soit 
une espece de pinus sylvestris Linné; mais puis- 
que de tous les pins ces deux especes sont celles 
qui s‘elevent le plus ; ce doivent 
plus propres a la mature. 


etre aussi les 
Nous dirons a l’academie peu de chose sur les 
echantillons de bois de 


Robinia 
Linné. et gleditsia. 


Pseudo acacia, 

On scait que le bois de Robinia qui fut beau- 
coup multiplié dans les jardins de france est tres 
dur et qu'il se conserve tres longtems on me per- 
mettra d’en donner icy de nouvelles preuves 

Je tiens de M. Thouin ce premier fait: on avait 
fait avec des piquets de cet arbre une palissade 
au labyrinthe du jardin du Roy. Si elle avoit la 
datte de la 1% jardin elle y 
auroit ete mise en 1627 mais supposant que’elle 
n'y fut placée que depuis une datte beaucoup plus 
moderne n’ayant ete detruite qu’en 1780 et les 
bois etoient trés sains en 


institution de ce 


80 cela annonceroit une 
conservation assez longue. De plus il y avoit a 
Demanvilliers deux Robinia Pseudo acacia proche 
un mur des enfans les ayant ecorcés parce que 
l’ecorce a une saveur sucrée ou de Reglisse. ils 
sont morts. Un de ces Robinia depuis 1740 ou 
45 est encore sur pied et fait l’office d’une borne 
ou d'un poteau haut de 4+ ou 5 pieds sans avoir 
le moindre signe de pourriture ny de destruction. 
Le gleditsia est aussi tres dur mais ne resiste 
pas aussi longtemps lorsqu’on l’expose a l’air. 
Nous ne ferons que nommer les Echantillons 
de bois de Sassafras qui font partie du méme 
envoy, le bois n’est point veiné dans cette espece 
de Laurier dont on connoit les vertus medicinales ; 


mais la racine est tres resineuse et odorante. 
Nous le cultivons aussi en f 
n’y aura-t-il 


Nc MS 


Linné c'est un des premiers arbres d’amerique 


france mais peut etre 


pas les memes vertus 


medicinales. 


possedons ausi le liriodendron 


Tulipier 
que M*. Duhamel ayent semé on scait que cet 
arbre vient prodigieusement gros et grand que 
le bois en est beau leger et aisé a travailler. 

mais on luy reproche d'etre sujet a travailler, a 


se gercer et se fendre. on en fait cependant des 
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pirogues creusées dans un seul trone avec les- 
quelles on passe la Delaware. ce qui nous a ete 
confirmé par M. Francklin. Je pourrois ajouter 
pour preuve qu’il a le defaut de se fendre en se 
sechant le fait suivant: un liriodendron ayant été 
placé pres d'une riviere les racines se sont pour- 
ries et l'arbre est mort. Esperant que quelques 
racines repiqueroient, je l’ay laissé un an sur pied 
avant de l’arracher ce qui etoit propre a l’em- 
pecher de se fendre ; cependant ayant fait equarrir 
ce morceau qui avoit environ de 4 a 5 
sur toutes ses faces et 10 ou 15 pieds de long 
l'année d’aprés il s’est fendu et je n’ay pu l’em- 
ployer qu’en petites parties en menuiserie. 

Nous ne que citer a l’academie des 
Echantillons qui font partie de cet envoy. 
Du Bois de 


l’¢ spece. 


pe muces 


faisons 


Saule on ne peut en reconnoitre 
De peuplier nous cultivons le peuplier de Vir- 
ginie; c’est un bel arbre qui grossit en peu de 
temps et son bois etant employé est un des meil- 
leurs des peupliers tant de l’Amerique que de 
ceux de france. 

Du bois de de quelle espece, je 
le crois méme un vrai charme carpinus. 


hétre on ne scai 
Du Catalpa Bignonia ce 
cette espece 
mediocre qualité. 

De l’'aulne 
notre Aulne 


hois d’apres l’epreuve 
cultivée en 


fait avec france est de 
on ne peut distinguer s’il differe de 
\Inus commun 

Du pommier : on scait que ce bois est propre pour 
la menuiserie. 

Du Pecher: la péche est tres commune en ame- 
rique on ne scait cependant si elle y est naturelle 
ou si elle n’y a : a 


pas eté apportée par les 1' 
Kuropeens. 

D’un prunier 

Nous citerons sans ajouter de remarques le bois 
de l’'arbrisseau a Epice calicanthus celuy de l'aze- 
rolier bois du diable, du murier, le cephalanthus 
bois de marais etc. 


Nous dirons seulement qu’un 
echantillon du 


Sumac veiné de Raves 
jaunes et vertes pourroit entrer dans les ouvrages 
de marqueteries. 

Parmi les Echantillons de 
murier. 

Du murier de Virginie 

et celuy de 


bois de 


bois il en est deux de 


New york—ces bois sont jaunes et 


pourroient servir pour la marqueterie mais la 


couleur n’est pas plus bois 


foncée que les des 
muriers de nos provinces meridionales avec les- 
quels dont fait des tonneaux ete. 

M. St. jean de crevecceur a envoyé aussi plusieurs 
echantillons de bois de cedre: 
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D’ARBUSTES 
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PLANTES 


Qu: croiffent en Amérique » & produifent des Graines en Maturité dans le Jardin de JOHN 
BARTRAM, pres ae Philadephie ; qui fe vendent en Plantes ou en Graines, le tout a jufte 
Prix. 


1783. 


Expiication pas Lerrres DE Rswvor. 


fur Glaife. 


& feches. © Quelque Sol & Situation que 


. as 


Liquidambar Styraciflua. 
+ «+ « Afpleni Folia. 
b Pines Strobus. 
- « Paluftris, 
Sylvcftris. 
Tzda. 
Phenix, 
Puila. 
Echinatus. 
@. - kev 
- « Abies Canadenfis. 
c¢. « « « Virginiana. 
a - «+ Picx foliis brevioribus 
Cupreffus Difticha. 
: Thyoides. 
© Juniperus Virginiana. 
© Laurus fafafras. 
« «+ «. Nobilis. 
a. . . Benzoin. 
+ « Geniculata. 
d Magnolia Glauca. 
° . « Grandiflora. 
a. . . Acuminata. 
- « « Umbrella 
© Prunus Ams:ricana. 
+ «+ Miflitippe. 
oe is aiadice. 
Maritima. 
Declinarus. 
Padus Sylvatica. 
Serratifolia. 
Racemohs. 
Malus “Corosaria. 
¢ Sorbus Americana, +1./)+4 
aye Nivea. 
>» ss Pumila. 
a. . « Azarol. 
+ Spinoza. 
- Humilis. 
- Apiifolia. 
d Crategus Prunifolia. 
a + » Canadenfis. 
Thuya Odorifera. 
Cornus Florida. 

e. . « Sylveftris. 
a. . « Sanguinea. 
- «+ Perlata. 

@- « « Wenola. 
a Viburnum Prunifolia. 
Spinofum. 
Tini folia. 
Triloba. 
Lanceolata. 
Dentratum. 
Alnifolium. 
a Sambucus. 
Chionaathus. 
Itea Virginiana. 
Cephalantus Capitulis pendulis. 
Carpinus Auftria, 
b. . . Betula. 
a Calicarpa. 
Azalea Rofea. 
d. . . Vifcofa. 
a . Caroliniana. 
€ Staphylza Trifoliata. 
b Amorpha Barba-Jovis. 
- «+ Indigofera. 
a Stewartia Malachodendron. 
d Prinos Glabra. 
- «+ Verticillaza, 


a 
GC. « 
b 


i. 


c 


b 


. 
ws 


a Un bon Terreau humide fur la Glaife & le Gravier. 
c Un Sol riche & humide dans les Montagnes picrreufes. 


e¢ Un Terrein profond , humide & des plus rickes. 


ce foit. 


Evonimus Semper Vircns. 
- « . Latifolia. 
Vaccinium Arboreum. 

« «+ Pendulum. 

. Evonimifolium, 
- Pufillum. 

. Racemofum. 

- Nigrum. 

« Parvifolium. 

- « Paluftre. 
Rhododendron mazimum. 
Kalmia Latifolia. 

- « Glauca. 

- « Anguftifolia. 

° Ciliata. 

Andromeda Arborca. 

+ Plumara. 

Spicata. 
Lazfolia. 
Lanccolata. 
Nieida. 
Globulifera. 
Gratlifolia. 

Leaicera Conadcoss. 

- «+ Periclimenum. 
Chamzcerafus. 
Symphoricarpos. 

Diarvilla Caunadenfis. 
Lythrum, 

Xanthoxilum Virginianum. 
Glycine Frutelcens. 

° « Apios. 
Oxyacantha Canadenfis. 
Betula Papyrifera. 

Lenta. 

Nigra. 

Nana. 

- Populifolia. 

Alnus Rubra, Betula. 

Maritima. 

- «+ Glauea. 
Acer Sacharifiua. 
+ « Rubra. 

- Glauca. 

- + Negundo. 
. « Arbuftiva. 

Ornata. 

Taxus Canadenfis. 
Mitchelia Repens. 
Ariftolochia Frutcfcens. 
Tilia. 

Fraxinus Excelfior. 

- « « Nigra. 

Quercus Alba. 

« « « Wigs. 
iedien 
Hifpanica. 
Nana. 
Phyllos. 
Delroide. 
Folio ampliffima. 
Azygilops. 
Caftanca. 
Dentata. 
Chinquapin. 
Lobara. 

- « Campana. 

ee Paluftris. 

- «+ Flamula. 
Gallifera. 

Halefia Tetraptera. 

Peelea, 


Ombre 


Fic. 1 
520 


b Une bonne Terre meuble 


d Un Terrein fablonneux mouillé far la Glaife & le Gravier. 
f Des Elévations fablonneufes , légeres & feches. 


g Des Elévations pierreufes 


Juglans Nigra. 

¢- « ee 
« + Hycory. 
+ « Cinerea, 
- + Odoritera. 

Corylus Nucleorotundiori duriors. 

Cornata. 

Hamemelis. 

Ceavothus Foliis Trinerviis. 

Celaftrus Scandens. 

_ Opulifolia. 
Folus Ternatis. 

- Aruncus. 

Rhus Vermix. 

- « Cervina. 
Lentifci Folia. 
Giabra. 
Canadenfis. 
Radicans. 
Triphyllon. 

Robinia Pfcudacacia. 
. Villofa. 

Gledit fia Triacanthos. 

Bignonia Catalpa. 

Crucigera. 
+ « «+ Semper Virens, 
Radicans. 

Niffa Tupelo. 

+ + Ogeche. 
Syivatica. 

Aralia Spinoza. 
Nudicaulas. 
Racemofa. 

Populus Delroide. 

. Foliis Cordatis. 

Tremula. 

Myrica Gale. 

o« « Gas 

Anguftifolia. 

Platanus Occidentalis. 

Groffularia Canadenfis. 

Fagus Sylvatica, 

‘ Caftanea. 
Caftanea Pumila. 

Calicanthus. 

Ilex Aquifolium. 

+ Yapon. 
. Anguftifolium, 

Dakun. 
Gultheria. 

Epigea Procumbens. 

Vitis Vinifera. 
Labrufca. 

- + Vulpina. 

Smilax Afpera. 

Annua. 
Diofpyros Guajacana. 
A(culus Octandra. 

+ . Carohmniana, 

Dirca. 

Clethra Alnifolia. 

Rubus Idzus. 

Morus Nigra. 

ou ¢ Anona Nuda. 

Hypericon Kalmianum. 

Cercis Siliquaftrum. 

Olea Americana. 

Vitis Petro(elenifolia. 

Celtis Occidentalis. 

+ « Philadelphus. 

+ .  Alatamaha. 
Gardenia, 
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cedre de Sandy york 
d’York island 
d’Espagna. seroit-ce ce cedre de la havanne ou 
des Bermudes avec lequel les espagnols construi- 
sent leurs vaisseaux. [En 1779 les Espagnols vin- 
rent a Brest avec une escadre. on fut obligé de 
radouber quelques-uns de leurs vaisseaux qui 
etoient construits avec un bois dit de cedre prove- 
nant de la havanne. Ces vaisseaux ont des beaux 
d'une seule piece et de 18 a 20 P. d’equarissage, 
et des platbords de 2 pieds de large. Ce cedre 
est-il dans le genre des juniperus ainsi que le 
cedre de virginie que nous cultivons? Ces mor- 
ceaux ne peuvent l’indiquer. 

Le cedre blane nous scavons que c’est le cupressus 
Thyoides qui aime un terrain humide et dont le 
bois est fort leger mais pas aussi durable que le 
cupressus disticha de Linné cypres qui quitte ses 
feuilles—on se sert en Amerique du Cedre blanc 
pour couvrir les maisons. 

Des differentes especes de Mahogany mais d’apres 
lesquelles on ne peut decider l’espece auxquelles 
on peut les rapporter on scait qu’on donne le nom 
de Mahogany a quelques cedres dans le genre des 
genevriers. 

Du Thuya d’occident. ce bois est tres aise a 
travailler et dure longtemps mais il vegete tres 
lentement. 

Une espece d’orme mais impossible de scavoir si 
elle differe de la notre. 

Du Bouleau noir. Ce morceau pourroit etre in- 
teressant parce que Linné n’ayant decrit les arbres 
d’amerique que sur le rapport de ses disciples et 
particulierement de Kalm il se pourroit qu'il se 
fut trompé d’etiquettes sur les bouleaux d’ame- 
rique quil a décrit, et la confusion ne pourroit 
regarder que le bouleau canot (ainsi nomme parce 
qu'on construit avec son ecorce des canots ou 
pirogues de 20 30 pieds de longueur) et le bouleau 
merisier. 

Linné a donné au bouleau Canot pour nom trivial 
celuy de nigra. 


et le bouleau merisier qu'il a nommeé lenta 


Voyons si ces noms triviaux transportés de l'un 
a l'autre ne seroient pas mieux adaptes. 

Le Bouleau canot a lecorce blanche comme celle 
de notre bouleau (Un de nous fut assure par 
lune de ces pirogues qu‘il a en sa possession que 
Vecorce du bouleau avec lequel on le construit 
est blanche) et l’'arbre ne differe de nos bouleaux 
que par ce que les feuilles de celuy d’amerique 
sont bien plus grandes que celles de nos bouleaux 
communs; au reste ses branches sont minces flexi- 
bles notre bouleau par cette 
raison le mot lenta tendre, ployant, flexible luy 


comme celles de 
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sembleroit convenir. Le bouleau merisier au con- 
traire que M. de la Galissonniere a envoyé a Mr. 
Duhamel sous le nom de merisier tel qu’on luy 
donne dans le pays en le prevenant que c’etoit 
une espece de Bouleau mais infiniment precieux 
en ce que son bois est d'une excellente qualité et 
superieure a nos bouleaux. Ce nom dis-je de 
Bouleau Merisier luy a été donné parce que 
l'ecorce de cet arbre est lice et d'un gris rougeatre 
assez semblable a celle du merisier. Le bois de 
cet arbre que j’ay fait travailler est beaucoup plus 
pesant que celuy du bouleau commun il n’est pas 
blane mais d’une couleur tirant sur le brun ce 
qui l’a fait appeler bouleau noir dans le 


pays 
Betula nigra. 


et c’est la couleur de l’echantillon 
envoye par Mr. de Crevecceur. Pourquoy done 
Linné auroit il changé s’il n’y avoit pas de meprise 
le nom trivial de lenta et de nigra. 

Ce bouleau nom de merisier 
nexisteroit-il pas dans les contrées trés froides; 
ce qui me le feroit penser est qu’on citte la qualité 
des bouleaux qui y croissent et dont on n’hesite 


connu sous le 


pas de faire des corps de voitures méme les roues 
et essieux qui durent tres long temps. 
jecture qui meriteroit d’etre verifieée 


Cette con- 

mais les 
qualités du bois du bouleau merisier doivent en- 
gager a beaucoup multiplier cet arbre en france. 


IV 


In a recent article published in the Proceedings 
of the American Philosophical Society (101 (4), 
1957) the author of these notes has indicated that 
Benjamin Franklin acted as an intermediary be- 
tween the French and the American botanists as 
early as 1771. The broadside which is repro- 
duced here shows that he acted as the agent of 
Bartram. 

It is probably the catalogue mentioned in a 
letter written by abbé Nolin to Madame Hel- 
vétius at the beginning of 1784. This letter was 
printed by Luther S. Livingston in his Franklin 
and his Press at Passy, New York, 1914, in a 
very unsatisfactory manner. \pparently Liv- 
ingston did not use directly the original in the 
American Philosophical Society Library since he 
does not seem to be that the letter 
addressed to Madame Helvétius. It does not 
seem either that the broadside was printed by 
Franklin on his press. 


aware Was 


The type used is identical 
with the printing of the Constitutions which was 
done by Pierres. 
A Madame 
Madame, 
monsieur 


Helvetius a Auteuil 


franklin a traduit et fait im- 
primer un catalogue des arbres et arbrisseaux dont 
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fait Commerce Mr. Bertrand aux environs de phila- 
delfie. Je desirerois bien jetter un coup d’ceuil sur 
loriginal en anglois: Si Monsieur franklin veut bien 
avoir la Complaisance de vous le | 


preter, je 
serois trés obligé de me le 


communiquer. Je 
le rendray bien exactement. Je 


vous 
vous 
q serolis presse de 

lavoir Jay Vhonneur d'etre avec Respect 
Madame 
Votre 
obeissant serviteur 


L’Abbé Nolin 


al Paris le 18 avril 1784 


tres humble et tres 


PRO AMER. PHII 


soc, 


There is a bare possibility that the original list 


established by Bartram was in manuscript form. 


At any rate we have been unable to find the Eng- 
lish text that abbé Nolin was eager to consult; 
but it seems certain that Franklin was responsible 
for the should note that 
apparently the list was used by Malesherbes who 


was interested in Sorbus Americana, as appears 


translation. One also 


from a pencil annotation. We regret our inabil- 


ity to decipher the other marginal note. 





THE SKETCHES OF TITIAN RAMSAY PEALE 


1799-1885 


ROBERT CUSHMAN MURPHY 


Chairn 


IN 1955 and 1956 the American Philosophical 
Society came into possession of more than two 
hundred and fifty drawings and paintings by Titian 
Ramsay Peale. These had been formerly owned 
by Miss Jacqueline Hoffmire, a great-grandniece 
of Peale’s second wife, Lucy MacMullen, whom he 
married in 1850. 


This acquisition to the Library is a piece of rare 


good fortune because of the variety in both idiom 


and subject matter among the sketches, some of 
which will appeal to connoisseurs as distinctly 
“modern” in conception and technique. Equally 


important is the fact that most other memorabilia 
of this artist-naturalist were long since scattered 
or destroyed. Of his 


tained 


scientific collections, ob 
in many parts of the world, only his per- 
sonally cherished Lepidoptera, and the birds, mam- 
mals, and ethnographic objects brought back by 
the United States Exploring Expedition, are still 
intact. The bulk of his manuscript record is like 
wise lost although, after many vicissitudes, a diary 
of early field work in Florida finally came into the 
safekeeping of the Library of Congress, which 
possesses also his journal of a four-year circum- 
navigation of the gl ibe 

Titian Ramsay (November 17, 1799 
March 13, 1885) was a son of Charles Willson 
Peale and his second wife, Elizabeth de Peyster. 
The elder Peale married thrice and was the father 
of sixteen sons and 


Peale 


daughters, only about half of 
whom survived long in that period of high child 
mortality. Among the were those whose 
names run like Vasari’s Lives of the Painters— 
Raphaelle, Rembrandt, 
Titian. 


sons 


Rubens, Vandyke, and 
All inherited the artistic gifts of their 
father, Rembrandt being commonly considered pre 
eminent in this respect, but Titian was the out- 
standing naturalist of the brood. 

The Titian who is the subject of this report was 
christened with the identical name of a_half- 
brother ! who had died of yellow fever, at the age 


1 The Society possesses what is probably the only sur- 
viving memento of Titian Ramsay primus (born 1780). 
This is a manuscript book of 75 pages, written in an 
exquisite calligraphy and entitled “The Art of Painting in 
Miniature.” Charles Sellers, in his life of C. W. Peale 


(Il: 93), refers to this as follows: “Titian had compiled 
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nan and Lamont Curator, Department of Birds, American Museum of Natural History 


of eighteen, only a year before the second Titian, 
the youngest son to attain maturity, was born. 
Titian secundus had the rare distinction—though 
shared by at least one brother, Franklin Peale—of 
being born in Hall, where their 
father had established both a museum and a family 
apartment. 


Phil st yphical 


Titian’s boyhood tastes were in vitably in- 
fluenced by the environment of 


fa museum of ‘‘na- 
tural history and 


portraits,’ founded in 1784 and 
moved later into the hall of the Society, where it 
remained 


until its transfer to Independence Hall 
in 1802. 
] 


“Phila- 
be known, in 
cluded the type specimens of Alexander Wilson’s 
new species of North American birds, as well 
others described by Ord and Bonaparte. Livit 


Zoological collections in Peale’s 


delphia Museum,” as 


it came to 


as 
Oo 
AS 


animals, such as reptiles, monkeys, fruit bats, and 


L 
birds, regularly formed part of the 


museum ex- 
hibits. 

Titian’s formal education ended at the secondary 
level, although he later attended lectures, particu- 
larly on anatomy, at the University of Pennsyl 
vania. At an early age he commenced the travels 

ll into middle life. Most of 
the Library of the Society can 
fortunately be correlated with successive episodes 


which continued we 


the sketches in 


of his professional career as a naturalist. In addi- 


tion to items prepared on scientific expeditions, 
however, there are abundant records of private life 
at all ages, comprising pencil, ink, or water-color 


studies made in and near Philadelphia, at Cape 
May and Long Beach, New Jersey, in the con- 
temporary wilderness of Maine, at New Orleans, 
and elsewhere. 

Besides pictorial matter, the collection contains 
several notebooks, address lists, ete., written by 
Peale or immediate members of his family. One 
or another of these includes such miscellanies as 
genealogical information, autographs (one entered 
as “Mr. Thomas Sully’), the beginnings of a 


a manuscript book on the art of painting, desiring this 
skill for its usefulness in recording perishable subjects of 
natural history rather than from a desire to follow the 
profession.” This sole surviving work of a gifted youth 
is worthy of further examination 
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Fic. 1. Steamship Western Engineer. 
ascend the Missouri River in 1819.” 
tion. Ink and wash 


“The first to 
Long’s Expedi- 


system of classification for the birds of prey, 


whimsical verse, instructions for operating the 


household furnace, and records of photographs ex- 
> 


posed and processed between about 1860 and the 
year of Titian death. Photography be- 
came an absorbing hobby toward the end of his 


Peale’s 


life, as archery had been in early years. As a 
young man he had founded the “United Bowmen 


[PROC. AMER. PHIL. SOc. 


“*# 


Kiak 
hs 


Buffalo hunt. 


Long's Expedition. Ink and wash 


of Philadelphia,” but the only wielding of the bow 
that appears among the Society's sketches is in 
buffalo hunts of plains Indians. 

Photographic prints in the series, some of which 
were colored by Peale none too successfully, date 
from his removal to Washington, D.C., about the 
middle of the century, to his final years of retire- 
ment in Philadelphia. They depict, inter alta, 
scenes of Civil War days in the capital, as well as 
family and other 


likenesses doubtless 


that are 
unique. 
Another item among the manuscripts is a jour- 


nal of Titian’s first, brief-lived daughter, Florida 


WwW 


a_i ell 


Fic. 3. Indians slaying a bison. Long’s Expedition. Pencil. 
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(1825-1847). In this, as a girl of fourteen to 
fifteen, she touchingly reports her occupation with 
music practice, sewing, weeding her garden, asso- 
ciations with other girls, the reading of “‘some in- 


teresting books,” and fishing trips to the Perkio- 
men. 


TRAVELS 


When only seventeen years old, Titian was 
elected to the Academy of Natural Sciences. 
Within a year thereafter (1818) he joined the 
Philadelphians William Maclure, Thomas Say, and 
George Ord on an expedition to the little-known 
Sea Islands and the adjacent coasts of Georgia 
and Florida. ‘ . Fic. 4. Young bull bison and magpies. “The first day’s 

In 1819 he was appointed assistant naturalist hunt for buffalo,” February 1820. Long's Expedition 


and painter on the Government Expedition to the Pencil 


Arapaho Indian breastwork (cooking shelter?) on the River Platte. 
Spring of 1820, Long’s Expedition. Water-color. 
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Fic. 6. Cicadas, Council Bluffs. 


Water 


Long's Expedition. 


color 


Upper Missouri, under command of Major Stephen 
H. Long. On this journey he again assisted Say, 
for whose American Entomology he subsequently 
executed the colored plates. His duties on the 
expedition were to collect and prepare specimens 


and to make field sketches. In anticipation of the 


PROC, AMER, PHIL, SOC, 


campaign, a letter from his half-brother Rembrandt 
counsels in part: 


I suspect that you will be the only draughtsman; 
| therefore recommend you to practice immediately 
sketching from nature. I know how well you draw 
when you have the object placed quietly before you; 
but if you practice sketching from human figures 
well as hills, 


will be with 


(ret 


as 
animals and 


able to 


trees, cataracts, etc., you 
present us 


representations, 


many and 


habit of 
making notes of everything as it occurs, no matter 
how short. Memoranda written at the moment have 
always an interest ot that distant 
tions 


curious 


interesting into the 


accuracy recollec 


never have 


Long’s party wintered at Council Bluffs, in what 

is now Nebraska, and spent the summer of 1820 
exploring the eastern declivities of the central 
Rocky Mountains. one of a small 
group to make the first ascent of Pike’s Peak. He 
discovered and, obeying brother Rembrandt’s pre- 
cepts, sketched on the spot, all the new birds ob- 
tained. The 
] 


and 


Peale was 


collections of animals, plants, 
122 drawings by Peale, 
posited in the Philadelphia Museum. 
much of the natural history 


and 
were de 
Although 
material was sub- 
sequently lost by fire or otherwise, it is evident 


minerals, 


that many of the above-mentioned drawings are 
among those now in custody of the Society. 

In 1821 Titian became assistant manager of the 
Philadelphia Museum, and in the next year four 


of his water-colors of animal life were displayed in 
the exhibit of the Pennsylvania Academy of the 


Fine Arts, of which Charles Willson 
been the founder. 

In 1824 Charles Jonaparte engaged 
Titian to make a second trip to the then-Spanish 
Florida for collecting and painting birds. The 
colored plates in volumes I and IV of Bonaparte’s 
American Ornithology resulted in part from these 
travels. It was in memory of Peale’s two youthful 
visits to Florida that he bestowed the name of that 
peninsula upon his eldest daughter. 

In 1826 Peale was again represented in the ex- 
hibition of the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts. 

In 1831 and 1832 he member of an 
expedition, about which little appears to be re- 
corded, to the Rio Magdalena, Colombia. This 
was financed by Dr. Marmaduke Burrough, who 
in the following year was elected to membership in 
the American Philosophical Society, as was Titian 
Peale himself. In this period Peale published the 
first part (all that was ever issued) of his Ledt- 
doptera Americana, of which he prepared both text 


Peale had 


Lucien 


Was a 
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and illustrations. In the same year he was chosen Such recognition, rather than his sparse record 


director of the Philadelphia Museum, where he — of publication, no doubt led to his recommendation 


lectured on natural history subjects frequently as a member of the corps of naturalists of the cele- 
enough to keep in the public eye. brated United States Exploring Expedition under 


Fic. 7. Prairie chickens. Probably Long’s Expedition. Pencil. 
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> w- 


Fic. 11. Iguana with incomplete tail. “Guadeloupe” 
(probably from a living example in the “Philadelphia 
Museum”). Water color 


% 
White pelicans. Southern coast of the United 


States, 1820 (?). Pencil. ~~. ~ > ame a i 
toa lili ts 


12. Male polar bear and detail of left eye. Doolit 
tle’s Menagerie, Philadelphia, January 3, 1830. Pencil 
and wash 


Fic. 9. Large-mouthed black bass. New Orleans, 
November 30, 1820. Water-color. 


ie ° x Att coil. 


Fic. 13. The artist (Peale himself?) sketching and rest 
ing. U.S. Exploring Expedition. Pencil 


Fernmriea Mowte 


Prat 
avy Fic. 14. Peale’s ship, the sloop-of-war Peacock, of the 


Fic. 10. Cow moose. Menagerie specimen, Philadelphia, U.S. Exploring Expedition. Hull of a model made 
1822. Pencil. during the voyage. Collection of the author. 
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command of Lieutenant Charles Wilkes. This am- 
bitious venture, the first great sea voyage under 
American Government auspices, set sail from Nor- 
folk, Virginia, in a poorly conditioned and poorly 
equipped squadron, the Vincennes, Peacock, Por- 
poise, Flying Fish, and Oregon in August, 1838. 
After encircling the world on tortuous courses 
from east to west, it New York in 
June, 1842. The track covered all climatic zones 
except the Arctic, and traced the longest Antarctic 
continental coast line known until after the open- 
ing of the present century. 
dustriously 


returned to 


Peale collected in- 
throughout the voyage and applied 
his talents to a wide range of subjects. 
that most of 
lustrations in 


It is likely 
the three hundred or more line il- 


Wilkes’ five-volume account are 
Peale’s work. 
The vessel in which Peale sailed, the sloop-of- 
war Peacock, was wrecked otf the mouth of the 
Columbia River in May, 1841. He afterwards 
traveled overland to the Mexican province of Cali- 
fornia, where he joined the flagship Vincennes. 
Peale prepared the report on the 
mammals of this historic expedition. 


without 


and 
The text, 

was published in 1848, 
and last 
tribution to bear his name 


birds 


his illustrations, 
constituting the substantial con- 
as author. Most of the 


was destroved by fire before it could be 


Sect md 


edition 
1; > - ‘ ] : . : 
distributed, and the approximately ninety copies 


now in one of the scarcest of 


books 1852, 


existence make it 


natural history John Cassin 


Fic. 16 
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Maine Indians in birch bark canoe. 


RAMSAY PEALE 


15. South Pacific fruit pigeon. U.S 
Expedition 


Exploring 


Colored crayon 


yroug oO a revised tex , accom vanied by a folio 
brought out 1 text 1 by a fol 


volume of Peale’s colored plates. 

Despite his zeal, ability, and wide experience, 
Titian Ramsay Peale therefore left little definitive, 
fully completed, published work. His reputation 
stands mainly upon his competence as a field col- 

an artist. 


lector and Until recently, many mem- 


bers of the American Philosophical Society were 


1829 or 1835 (? Pencil and wash. 
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‘1G. 17. 


Sandhill crane. Probably about 1824 


Water color 


still alive who could recall his genial personality 
during his last years in Philadelphia. 


THE SKETCHES 
The Society's portfolios of drawings by Titian 
Ramsay Peale are mostly on separate sheets and 


Fic. 18. Giant 
mouth parts. 
wash. 


ray (Manta and 
Cape May, New Jersey. 


detail of 
Pencil and 


birostris), 


[PROC. AMER. PHIL. Soc, 


a 


Fic. Lamprey (Petromy marinus with added 


and descriptive notes. Balti 


\\ ater color 


details 


1821 


' . 
morphological 


more, June 


scraps of paper. There 1S, however, one sketch 
1821 and 1833, 


subjects and models near home, 


book, used between 


devoted to 
including a num 
ber of animals in zoological parks 

Another bound series fills a scrapbook, arranged 
without regard to chronology or locality. The 
earliest entries in this are not by Titian but by 
father, Charles Willson 
marked as drawn for Captain Meriwether Lewis 


his Peale. They are 
from specimens of birds obtained on the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition. These are somewhat surpris- 
the 
planes of conformation, of balance, or of texture. 
They serve to emphasize, indeed, that the elder 
Peale was inferior as a draughtsman to his sons 


ingly crude, showing little understanding of 


sS 


Rembrandt and Titian, even though he surpassed 


Fic. 20. Landscape with houses 


1849 Pencil 


Locality unknown, 
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either of them in his masterful application of color 
to canvas. This scrapbook contains also a number 
of Titian Peale’s own lithographs, together with 
a few proofs copied by professional lithographers 
from his water colors of insects. 

Before 1820 Titian had attained considerable 
skill in free and rapid field sketching as shown, for 
example, by an impressionistic ink and wash mem 
orandum of a buffalo hunt on the Long Expedi 
tion. In the media of pencil, ink, and water color, 
the scrapbook offers a variety of representations 
from both scientific expeditions and private travels. 
In the former category are color studies of the 
head of 


“New 


Colombia. 


a living king vulture, made at Turbaco, 
Granada,” on the obscure expedition to 
There are precise and detailed water 
colors of birds, mammals, beetles, cicadas, Hemip- 
tera, butterflies, and grasshoppers made at Coun- 


cil Blutfs, “‘Missour1”’ 
River 
] 


of happily 
and numerous records of both the tropical 


Platte ; 
and the antarctic stages of the United States Ex- 
\mong the 


2 
outt r 


; activities and encampments 


unsubdued Indians along the 


ploring Expedition 
valley Viti 


latter a Tahitian 


and a gger-canoe may alternate 


‘| 
with views of the brig / 


orpoise and the schooner 
Flying Fish in the ice of south polar seas. One 
drawing showing the roping of wild geese from 
horseback in California (1841) obviously dates 
from the artist’s long land journey after the found- 
ering of the Peacock. 

Of less official nature in the same scraphe ok are 


scenes of 


Penobscot and other woodland Indians 


in Mat e | 1829 and 


the New 


sketches of local animal life. 


1835), of duck-shooting on 


Jersey marshes (1830), and undated 


The scrapbor ik ends 
with trial designs for coins or med 


n medallions and for 
the Great Seal of the 


United States. 
The records on loose sheets are equally repre 


sentative of many times and 


Some of the 
landscapes and depictions of buildings have not 
The 

 - : ] ° < 
le from the simplest of outlines, 


COVE red 


place Ss. 


been identified as to provenance. pictures 
vary in sty in some 
= it] ; se cert me as 

cases with mnemonic scribbies regarding 


, ani 
\n index of the sketches 


color masses, to finished paintings of flowers 
mal life and landscape 
would necessarily be overlapping. Some of the 


outdoor views, for instance, have historical, botani 
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RAMSAY PEALE 
cal, ethnographic, or other interest in addition to 
their esthetic charm. The following generalized 
listing, which omits reference to the medium, is 
intended only as a clue to subject matter: 
Landscapes, huts, houses, boats, 
mountain, seashore, and harbor sketches made in 
New Jersey, Florida, Madeira, Colombia, Pata- 
gonia, the Philippines, Polynesia, the Fiji Islands 


and 


vege tation, 


elsewhere. 


South | 


Sea island human types and activities ; 
\merican Indians, their gear, tepees and horses, in 
the western plains and mountains; Eskimos with 
kayak and dogs (noted 
1821). 


\natomical 


as drawn in Philadelphia, 


drawings, invertebrate, ungulate, 


and human. 

Insects in great variety, including Lepidoptera 
with their food plants, beetles, Hymenoptera, leaf- 
hoppers and many others. 


Snails and other mollusks; fishes; amphibians ; 
lizards, snakes, and other reptiles drawn at home 
or abroad. 

Tropical sea birds, duc ks, ibise S; gallinules, 
lets, phalaropes, plovers, cuckoos, hummingbir« 
and many more. 

Mammals: ‘*zoo” elephants, peccaries, camels, 


lions, bats, apes; moles, raccoons and other wild 


animals found near Philadelphia; western species 
studied on the Long Expedition, including wapiti, 
mule pronghorn, 


covote, and hare. 


deer, mountain sheep, lynx, 
Wweast l, 
The one 


in which notable works of art are to be sought. 


collection as a whole is by no means 
Rather, it comprises the camp and open-air graphic 
memoranda of a long and busy life. 
historic 
ploration. 


ment ot 


It bristles 


with reflections of our great age of ex- 


It traces the early American develop- 


portraiture and, 


animal incidentally, of 
animal behavior in a time when the camera had 
not become available to record such phenomena. 
Drawings of the display of the prairie chicken, for 
i their kind. 


instance, are pioneer documents of 
\nd the delineations of life in the unspoiled South 


Sea islands, and among shaven-headed Redskins 


who slew their game with stone-tipped arrows, 


17 4 | } = - 3 ot 
will remain available as prime source material to 
generations of anthropologists 
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IkARLY in 1953 Yale University proposed to the 
\merican Philosophical Society the joint spon- 


sorship of a comprehensive edition of the Papers 
of Benjamin Franklin. After several conferences 
by committees of the two institutions an agree- 
ment 1954, 


Franklin’s birthday, the newspapers carried an an- 


was reached and on January 1/7, 


nouncement of the plan by the two presidents, the 
late Justice Owen D. Roberts and Dr. A. Whitney 
Griswold. The editorial costs are provided by a 
gift to Yale from Time, Inc., on behalf of Life 
Magazine and by grants 
Philosophical Society. 


from the American 

\ seven-man Administrative Board, appointed 
by the two presidents and responsible to them, 
exercises general authority and oversight and 
financial control over the project. The members 
appointed by the president of the Society are: 
Dr. William E. Lingelbach, Librarian of the So- 
ciety; Dean Roy F. Nichols of the University of 
Pennsylvania; and Professor Richard H. Shryock 
of the Johns Hopkins University. The president 
of Yale appointed Mr. Frederick B. Adams of the 
Pierpont Morgan Library; Mr. James T. Babb, 
University Librarian; and Mr. Chester Kerr, Sec- 
retary of the Yale University Press. The two 
presidents jointly named the seventh member, Dr. 
Walter M. Whitehill of the Boston Athenaeum. 
Dean Nichols serves as chairman of the Board and 
Mr. Kerr as secretary. 

The two presidents jointly appointed Leonard 
W. Labaree, Professor of History at Yale, as 
editor, and the Administrative Board chose Whit- 
field J. Bell, Jr., Professor of History 
at Dickinson College, associate editor, and named 
the other members of the full-time editorial staff. 
Editorial headquarters are maintained in_ the 
rooms of the Franklin Collection in the Yale 
Library, where active editorial work began in 
July, 1954. 

The Administrative Board has met regularly at 
least twice a year since the inception of the proj- 
ect. 


formerly 


At each meeting the chairman has called 
The 
paper here presented is a condensation of the re- 
ports the editor and associate editor presented at 
the last two meetings, December 14, 1956, and 


upon the editors for a report of progress. 


May 21, 1957, and summarizes three years’ work 
in preparation for the forthcoming comprehensive 
edition. 

* x * 

The first major task of the editorial staff of 
The Papers of Benjamin Franklin has been to 
assemble in photocopy form a complete file of all 
surviving letters and other writings by Franklin 
and of all letters to him. Supplemental to this 
collecting of manuscript material has been the 
location and photocopying of the documents which 
survive only in printed form. 

In the three years since active work began the 
editors have had photocopied and have catalogued, 
filed, and indexed approximately twenty-seven 
thousand manuscript pieces. The original papers 
from which these copies come are the property 
of some three hundred owners, one-third of whom 
are private individuals: Franklin 
or of his correspondents, autograph collectors, or 
others. 


descendants of 


Two thirds are institutions: libraries, his- 
torical societies, public archives, or other organiza- 
tions. The friendly cooperation the editors have 
received from all these owners, the care they 
have taken to make sure to locate all the Franklin 
items they possess, and their willingness to share 
their treasures with a larger public have been 
sources of constant gratification. 

Geographically, the originals of these photo- 
copies are scattered over a very considerable por- 
tion of the globe. On the west they reach to 
Honolulu, on the east to Moscow. Twenty-nine 
states, the Territory of Hawaii, and the District 
of Columbia are represented in the editorial file, 
and twelve foreign countries. The Iron Curtain 
has proved no barrier to appeals for cooperation 
in this scholarly enterprise. From the Academy 
of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. came a photocopy of 
the letter announcing to Franklin his election to 
that organization when it flourished under its pre- 
vious title of the Imperial Academy of Sciences. 
The library of what is now known as the Karl 
Marx University in Leipzig, East Germany, sent 
photostats of letters by Franklin to two successive 
presidents of Yale College. (Don’t ask how they 
got there in the first place!) Documents of equal 
interest arrived or are in the 


have process of 
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being procured from other satellite countries. As 
a counterweight to these, Sir Owen Morshead, 
K.C.B., librarian to Her Majesty Queen Eliza- 
beth II, has supplied photocopies of several letters 
exchanged between Franklin and such staunch 
\merican rebels as John Jay, James Bowdoin, and 
Samuel Huntington, now in the Royal Library at 
Windsor Castle. 

As was to be expected, the great majority of 
the manuscripts pertinent to the undertaking are 
concentrated, in a few institutions, mostly in the 
United States. Nine repositories are responsible 
for about 25,000 of the 27,000 documents. The 
\merican Philosophical Society with approxi- 
mately 16,000 manuscripts in its magnificent col- 
lection of Franklin Papers is the possessor of 
about 58 per cent of the total. Next come the 
Library of Congress, with over 3,500 documents, 
and the National Archives in Washington, with 
about 1,900. The Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania has supplied nearly 1,300 documents and 
the University of Pennsylvania more than 800. 
The Yale Library, far richer in rare printed ma- 
terials than in manuscripts, has nevertheless fur- 
nished in excess of 700 original documents, and 
the Massachusetts Historical Society, with its 
recent accession of the vast collection of Adams 
manuscripts, contains about 600 items pertinent to 
the Franklin Papers. The Archives of the French 


Foreign Office has nearly 500 documents of 


Franklin interest and the Harvard Library con- 
cludes the list of leading repositories with about 
300 manuscripts important for the project. 

This calling of the roll of the largest collections 
is in no way intended as a slight to the owners 


of fewer than the 
In fact, quantity is no test of quality here 
any more than in any other form of scholarly ac- 
tivity. 


Franklin-related documents 


leaders. 


Several of the smaller collections contain 
some of the most important materials and without 
them the plan for a comprehensive edition could 
not possibly be carried out. The outstanding 
example of such a collection is that in the Henry 
EK. Huntington Library and Art Gallery, which 
was able to supply photocopies of less than fifty 
documents—but one of these is the original manu- 
script of Franklin’s autobiography. The single 
Franklin letter owned by a private collector often 
turns out to be a particularly interesting item. 
The editorial staff has now accessioned photo- 
copies of nearly all the known manuscripts, and 
is directing attention largely to materials which 
exist only in print. These include a good many 


letters printed in all sorts of places—some as far 
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back as during Franklin’s own lifetime, others 
within the last fifty years—the original manu- 
scripts of which no longer survive, articles in the 
Pennsylvania Gazette and other newspapers of 
Franklin’s day, the Poor Richard Almanacks, 
legislative committee reports of Franklin author- 
ship, his prefaces to books he printed for other 
writers, and similar miscellaneous publications 
which ought to be included in the edition. There 
are more than a thousand of these, and photocopies 
of them are regularly finding places in the files 
along with those of the manuscripts. This, as 
can be readily understood, is a much simpler task 
than the search for manuscripts, especially because 
the editors can avail themselves of the published 
researches of scholars who have gone _ before, 
such as Verner W. Crane and the late Carl Van 
Doren. 

The search for additional material, especially 
for manuscripts, is drawing to a preliminary close 
and active editing of the first volume of the com- 
prehensive edition will begin in the autumn of 
1957. But in a larger sense the search for manu- 
scripts will never end until the last corrected page 
proofs of the final volume go back to the printers. 
Surely, there are still a good many Franklin man- 
uscripts which have not been located in spite of 
repeated public appeals and the writing of per- 
haps two thousand letters to libraries and private 
persons. Indeed, it is certain that the final volume 
will have to include an addendum of documents 
located too late for printing in 


their proper 
chronological sequence. 


At this point the editors 
must rely on their friends—both those known to 
them personally and those many others who count 
themselves as friends of the project—to act as 
scouts in the field, to tell about any Franklin doc- 
ument they know which has not been located and 
to inquire among libraries and individuals as to 
their possible possession of additional materials 
which ought to be included in the forthcoming 
edition. 

However diligent all friends may be in helping 
to locate the last fugitive manuscripts, and how- 
ever individually important their finds may be, 
the additional documents which may appear are 
not likely to increase greatly the total number 
available for the edition. It is perhaps time, there- 
fore, to take stock of our accessions and to make 
at least tentative estimates of the 
documents to be printed. 

It should be explained in the first place that, 
while there will be available approximately 27,000 
manuscript pieces and perhaps another thousand 


number of 
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which survive only in print, these do not repre- 
sent a total of 28,000 different literary composi- 
tions. There are a good many duplications. 
Ironically, perhaps, although a good many letters 
known to have been written and sent have totally 
disappeared, others exist in an almost burdensome 
number of contemporary or near-contemporary 
Franklin might write a letter, for ex- 
ample, to the French foreign minister, Comte de 
Vergennes. The signed original written in Eng- 
lish be found in Paris among the Foreign 
Office Papers, together with a French translation 
made for Vergennes’ use. 


Co | 1¢ Ss, 


may 


Franklin’s rough draft 
and his letterbook entry copy may both be among 
his surviving “Legation” papers in the Library of 
Congress. And he probably sent a copy—or for 
safety’ sake two or three copies by different 
ships—to the Continental Congress in  Phila- 
delphia. 


Such of these copies as escaped the 
British 


the Atlantic will be found 
among the Papers of the Continental Congress in 
the National Archives in Washington. 
more, if 


blockade on 


Further- 
Franklin wrote this letter while John 
\dams and Arthur Lee were serving as his fellow 
Commissioners in Paris, it is quite likely that 
each of them took a copy and that these are now 
to be found among the Adams manuscripts at the 
Massachusetts Historical Society and_ the 
papers in the Harvard Library. Such an extreme 
instance as this is a little exceptional, but there 
are a good many cases in least the 
actual missive sent to the addressee and the au- 
thor’s retained copy have survived the vicissitudes 
of two centuries. 

The also some 
papers which are not appropriate for printing in 
the edition. 


Lee 


which at 


files of photocopies contain 


These include long scientific papers 
sent to Franklin to read, letters from one person 
to another of which copies were transmitted to 
Franklin, and the like. 


Useful though they may 
be for 


annotation, these 
documents should be excluded from any realistic 
count of surviving Franklin papers. About fifteen 
purported autograph letters by Franklin have also 
been found which have definitely been established 
While a detailed analysis of the 
materials in the file has not been made, it is likely 
that the duplications and the excludable docu- 
ments may total about 5,000 pieces. If this esti- 
mate proves correct, the number of different doc- 
uments which ought to be printed in the com- 
prehensive edition of The Papers of 


purposes of many of 


as forgeries. 


Benjamin 


AND W. J. 


BELL, JR. 
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Franklin totals approximately 23,000. A partial 
analysis, projected through the entire file, indi- 
cates that of this 23,000, about 6,000 are of Frank- 
lin authorship; the rest are from the hands of his 
relatives, friends, or other contemporaries. 

It is often asked how the total number of docu- 
ments now available for the new edition compares 
with the numbers printed by the editors of the 
previous general collections of Franklin’s writings. 
The Sparks edition (1836-1840) contained 1,016 
letters and papers written by 
addressed to him. 


y Franklin and 
The Bigelow edition (1887 
1888) printed 1,357 Franklin pieces and 210 of 
other authorship. 


SfZ 


The most recent general edi- 
tion, that of Albert Henry Smyth (1905-1907), 
contains 1,806 numbered items, all but 
Smyth made no 


a very few 


by Frankdin. attempt to print 
systematically even a sampling of the communica- 
tions addressed to Franklin. 

By comparison, then, the forthcoming edition 
may be expected to include more than three times 
as many documents the 
fullest and ff its predecessors did. 
In addition, it will contain for the first time, in full 
or in abstract, the entire body of 17,000 
surviving letters addressed to him. It thus ap- 


pears that the new edition may be expected to 


written by Franklin as 


most recent 


about 


make available in print a collection of Franklin’s 


correspondence and his other writings far more 
extensive and complete than has ever existed 
before. 

The differing circumstances surrounding the 
preparation of the previous editions explain the 
difference in scope of the present proj ct. Sparks, 
Bigelow, and Smyth worked individually, alone, 
and with limited financial forth 
a staff under 
the sponsorship of two of America’s great learned 
institutions, with generous financial support from 
both. Great libraries and special collections, nota- 
biy that made by William Smith Mason which is 
now at Yale, afford facilities that were unknown 
in the last century. 


resources; the 


coming edition is being prepared by 


earlier editors had to copy, 
laboriously, mostly by hand, the documents they 
located ; today all the techniques of microfilm and 
photostat enable editors to achieve speed and ac- 
curacy unattainable by their predecessors. Finally, 
of course, the editors of The Papers of Benjamin 
Franklin have the benefit of half a century of work 
by previous scholars and students of Franklin's 
letters and career. 
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Tue drawings and preliminary studies of an 
artist often throw light upon his method of work- 
ing, and reveal the circumstances by which certain 
famous works commissioned. An oppor- 
tunity to do this is afforded by a study of two 
groups of drawings, medallic sketches, and proofs 
from the personal collection of the famous French 
medalist, Augustin Dupré, which are preserved in 
the American Philosophical Society Library and 
in the Boston Public Library. 


were 


Not only do they 
trace the genesis of certain medals commemorating 
historical achievements in our War of Independ- 
ence, but they also disclose the active role which 
distinguish figures, such as Franklin and Jefferson, 
played in their inception. 

Augustin Dupre, goldsmith and medalist, was 
born at St. Etienne (Loire) in 1748, the son of a 
shoemaker. St. Etienne was the seat of the royal 
factory of arms, and young Dupré found employ- 
ment there, at the same time studying sculpture 
and metal chasing with Jacques Olanier. At the 
age of twenty he made his way to Paris to seek his 
fortune. His abilities as an engraver on metal 
soon attracted the attention of the Spanish Am- 
bassador, through whose patronage he was able 
to set up his own studio. He executed numerous 
precious works in gold and silver, including a 
brooch still preserved in the Musée des Arts 
Deécoratifs, and, many years later, a desk writing 
set for the Empress Maria Louisa. 
tinguished himself particularly 


Jut he dis- 
his beautiful 
work on sword hilts, and became adept as an en- 
graver of dies for 


by 
medals. He was appointed 
Medalist of the Royal Academy of Painting and 
Sculpture, and assistant to Benjamin Duvivier, the 
chief engraver of the Mint. In 1791 he was win- 
ner of an open competition for designs of a new 
coinage ordered by the National Assembly, and as 
a result was appointed chief engraver of the Mint, 
replacing Duvivier, a post which he held until 
displaced by Napoleon in 1803. He designed 
about a score of coins, notably the gold twenty- 
franc piece with a Genius inscribing the Tables of 
the Law, the five-frane piece with Hercules sur- 
rounded by Liberty and Equality, and the five- 
centime piece with the Head of Liberty based upon 
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that of Mme Récamier, which were used again 
during the short-lived Second Republic and at the 
beginning of the Third Republic around 1870. He 
was equally famous as a medalist, particularly for 
the medals commemorating notable events during 
the French Revolution. In the technical field he 
perfected a method of repoussé work which netted 
the goldsmith Biennais millions; and he gave to 
the printers the first idea of stereotyping (his 
daughter married one of the printing family of 
Didots). He died at Armentiéres in 1833. 

Of special interest to Americans are the seven 
medals by Dupré celebrating events and person- 
the One cannot 
fail to admire the delicacy of sentiment and civilized 
principles of our early statesmen and Continental 
Congress; at the time when they were fighting 
desperately for life and liberty, they still had the 
impulse and time to signalize merit graciously. 
Congress had not yet proclaimed independence 
when in March of 1776 it ordered a gold medal to 
be struck and presented to General Washington 
for his achievement in forcing the evacuation of 
3oston. To make sure that the medal would be 
both beautiful and distinguished, our statesmen 
turned to the seat of culture and the arts, Paris, 
and enlisted the the three foremost 
medalists of the time, Benjamin Duvivier, Nicolas 
Marie Gatteaux, and Augustin Dupré. The cap- 
ture of Stony Point, for instance, was memorialized 
by three medals, one by Duvivier to the French 
Colonel de Fleury, and two by Gatteaux to Gen- 
eral Anthony Wayne and to Major John Stewart. 
Gatteaux also executed a medal to General Gates 


American Revolution. 


ages ol 


services of 


for his victory over General Burgoyne at Saratoga. 
Several years usually elapsed between Congres- 
sional authorization and the actual completion of 
the medal. For example the medal to General 
Washington, though the first to be voted by Con- 
gress, was not finished by Duvivier for various 
reasons until after that of Colonel de Fleury had 
been struck in 1780. 

Augustin Dupré is generally rated as the most 
accomplished medalist of the three, an achievement 
which is substantiated by such splendid works as 
the Libertas Americana, the Diplomatic Medal, 
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and those to Franklin, General Morgan, and John 
Paul Jones. Even during his lifetime his reputa- 
Thomas Jefferson, as Secretary of 
State, wrote to William Short, Chargé d’ Affaires 
at Paris, on April 30, 1790: “Duvivier and Dupré 
seem to be the best workmen; perhaps the last is 
the best of the two.” It is gratifying, 
that two important collections of his 
preserved in this country. 


tion was high. 


therefore, 
work are 
Both originally came 
from the artist’s personal collection, and are rich 
in rare and unique items. In 1888 from Paris, 
presumably from the son, A. Narcisse Dupré, or 
his estate, the Boston Public Library acquired for 
its “Green Collection of Frankliniana” a group of 
about twenty-six works, chiefly published medals, 
original dies, and working proofs in soft metal or 
plaster. Of special importance are the matrix 
and soft metal proof of a small medallion bust of 
Franklin, presumably unpublished, a soft metal 
proof of a Franklin seal, the preliminary sketch 
in pencil for the Franklin medal of 1784, a wax 
sketch of the Battle of Cowpens, the two damaged 
dies for the obverse and reverse of the rare Diplo- 
matic Medal, and the preliminary enlarged sketch 
of the bust of John Paul Jones in soft metal, 
bronzed. The group of twenty items acquired by 
the American Philosophical Society in 1954 from 
the estate of Dupré’s grandson, Augustin Narcisse 
Dupre, is richer in drawings, containing eleven 
as compared with one drawing in Boston. 
are no published medals 


There 
(which are relatively 
but there are soft metal proofs of the 
reverse of the Morgan medal and of the Diplo- 
matic Medal (that is to say 
United States). 


common ), 


, the Great Seal of the 
Of particular significance are a 


wax sketch of a spread eagle and a spirited pen 
drawing of the same subject, possibly related to 


the Diplomatic Medal, pencil sketches of both sides 


of the Morgan medal, an important preliminary 
pencil drawing for the reverse of Libertas 
cana, and three drawings in pencil or ink for the 


Ameri- 


reverse of the Franklin medal. Two drawings, 
labeled as a project for Lafayette, present a prob 
lem. They might be portrait studies of Lafayette, 
since the physiognomy is vaguely similar, but no 
such medal by Dupré is known. 


preliminary 


Or they might be 
sketches for the figure of General 
Morgan, since the pose is similar to that of the 
preliminary sketch of the medal. But the proba- 
bility is that they do not refer to either subject, 
since the costume, particularly the plumed hat and 
hunting( ?) boots do not correspond to any known 
military costume of the American Revolution. 
There are also two dies listed as variant studies 
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for the Morgan medal. They obviously are not 
American at all, for one bears a coat of arms with 
fleur-de-lis and the other one a double-headed 
eagle. It has not been possible to identify these 
scenes relating to a review of troops by high com- 
mand. The fact that the dies had remained in 
Dupré’s possession leads one to suspect that they 
were either unpublished or rejected because of 
some flaw (these have slight cracks), since the 
dies or matrices of official medals were carefully 
guarded at 
treasury. 


the Mint or some other government 
Another interesting drawing is a sketch 
for a Washington medal, showing that Dupre per- 
haps also competed for the commission awarded 
to Duvivier. The theme is a classical conceit so 
fashionable at the end of the eighteenth century: 
Washington in the guise of Cincinnatus on his 
farm being urged to take up arms for his country. 

With such a wealth of pictorial and documentary 
material available, it is possible to reconstruct some 
of the preliminary steps in the production of 
Dupré’s famous medals. Benjamin Franklin was 
in Paris from December, 1776, to July, 1785, first 
as Commissioner, then as Minister Plenipotentiary, 
and at all times tireless and able propagandist for 
the American cause. Among his many duties, he 
undertook the negotiations for commissioning the 
medals authorized by Congress to commemorate 
the three the Battle of Stony Point, 
Colonel de Fleury, Major Stewart, and General 
Wayne. On March 4, 1780, Franklin wrote from 


Passy to Samuel 


heroes of 


Huntington, President of Con- 
gress: 

Agreeably to the order of Congress, | have employed 
one of the best artists here | Duvivier] in cutting the 
dies for the medal intended for M. de Fleury lhe 
price of such work is beyond my expectation, being 
one thousand livres [approx. $200.] for each die. | 
shall try if it is not possible to have the others done 
cheaper... .! 

As 1 
were in vain; the average price for the succeeding 
matrices was 1,200 livres. 


for de 


turned out, his hopes for a cheaper price 


Only one medal, that 
Fleury, was actually completed during 
Franklin's tenure but, meanwhile, Franklin had 
an idea for another medal which eventually be- 
came Dupreé’s Libertas Americana. On March 4, 
1782, he wrote from Passy to Robert Livingston, 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs : 

.. This puts me in mind of a medal I have had a 
mind to strike since the late great event you gave me 


1 Unless otherwise noted, all quotations are from J. F. 
Loubat, The medallic history of the U. S. A., New York, 


1878. 
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1. Study 


1783 


for reverse 
Diameter 4 


of Libertas Americana medal, 
inches American Philosophical 


Society 


an account of | the surrender at Yorktown | 
ing the United States by the figure of an 
Hercules in his cradle, strangling the 


. represent 
infant 
two serpents; 
and France by that of Minerva, sitting by as his nurse, 
with her spear and helmet, and her robe specked with 
a tew ‘fl ur de lis’ 
armies in one war is what has rarely happened, and it 
the 


The extinguishing of two entire 


gives a presage of future force of our growing 


enipire 


On August 12 he wrote to the same: 


Your 


the memory of 


approbation Ot my idea otal 
the Yorktown and 


ives me great pleasure and 
struck 


edal to perpetuate 
saratoga victories 


encourages me to have it 


Characteristically, Franklin sought advice from 


scholars and artists to clarify the concept and give 


to the symbolism the proper classical authority. 
Sir William Jones, who later went to India to be- 
come a renowned orientalist, furnished the 
tion from Horace, Book IIT, Ode IV: Non SInE 
Dis (the Courageous Child 
aided by the Gods A later letter by Franklin to 
Jones, dated Passy March 17, 1783, bears witness 
to this: 


quota 


ANIMOSUS INFANS 


The engraving of my medal, know was 
is but just finished. None 
are yet struck in hard metal, but will be in a few days. 
in the meantime, having this good opportunity by Mr. 


Penn, I send you one of the épreuves 


which vou 


projected before the peace, 


You will see 
that I have profited by some of your ideas, and adopted 


Unless otherwise noted, all sketches are by Dupré 


the mottos you were so kind as to furnish (Smyth, 9: 
24-25). 


Franklin also discussed the project with members 
of the Academy of Painting and Sculpture, and 
perhaps asked one of them, E. A. Gibelin, to pro- 
ject his verbal idea into visual terms. There exists 
just such a drawing by Gibelin (fig. 2, formerly 
in the collection of Charles Saunier and now in the 
Musée de which might be con- 
sidered a first thought for the finished conception. 


The role of France has been changed from passive 


Blérancourt ) 


nurse to active defender against the aggression ol 
a leopard with a crown (later suppressed) sym- 
bolizing Great Britain. The cradle is still of the 
usual type; later it was transformed into a shield 
to show that the child 
the was 
Franklin’s friend, Augustin Dupré. There is a 
pencil sketch by him, at the American Philosophi- 
cal Society, of the design which became the re 


I 


verse of the medal Libertas 


was nursed in war. The 


actual execution of medal entrusted to 


The com- 
position of the drawing and the medal is substan- 


Americana. 


tially the same, except for one modification: the 


tail of the leopard is erect in the drawing, whereas 


on the medal it is between its legs, or in heraldic 


parlance ‘tail coward.”” Curiously enough, Gibelin 
had drawn suggestions of a tail up and down, but 
had inked only the tail between the legs 


g 
The design for the obverse of the medal was one 
Head ot 
It was copied 


He ad 


of Dupré’s most inspired creations—a 
Liberty 
though 


with flowing tresses. 


crudely for the Lube rty used on 


Pic. 2. EL A 


Libertas 


Gibelin. 
Americana, 1783. 


Study for the reverse of the 


Musée de Blérancourt, France. 
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Plaster proofs gilded and framed of both sides of the medal Libertas Americana 
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Diameter 14 inches. 


Boston Public Library. 


early American coinage from 1793 up to 1795, 
such as the copper cent and less obviously the 
silver dollar, at the United States Mint under the 
direction of David Rittenhouse. J. R. Snowden, in 
his biographies of the early directors of the Mint 
contained in his Memorials of Washington in the 
Mint, p. 177, recounts an amusing anecdote in this 
connection : 


The head of Liberty on the dollar of 1795 was de 
signed by Gilbert Stuart at the request of the Director, 
Henry William de Saussure, Stuart facetiously re 
marking that “Liberty on the other coins had run 
mad”’—referring to the dishevelled hair on previous 
coins—"we will bind it up thus 


and render her a 


steady matron.” 
Could this also be a reflection of the reaction 
against the excesses of the French Revolution ? 
To return to chronological unfoldment of the 
Dupré medal. It was completed in April, 1783. 
Franklin conceived it as a handsome and ingratiat- 
ing instrument of propaganda, and used it cleverly 
as such, as may be seen in his letter to Robert 
Livingston from Passy, April 15, 1783: 


I have caused to be struck here the medal which | 
formerly mentioned to you, the design of which you 
seemed to approve. | for the 
President of Congress and one in copper for yourself. 
The impression on copper is thought to appear best; 
and you will soon receive a number for the members. 


enclose one in silver 


| have presented one to the King and another to the 
Queen, both in gold; and one in silver to each of the 
ministers, as a monumental acknowledgment, which 
may go down to future ages, of the obligations we are 
under to this nation. 


gives general pleasure 


It is mighty well received, and 

If the Congress approve of it, 
as I hope they will, | may add something on the die 
(for those to be struck hereafter) to shew that it was 
done by their order, which I could not venture to do 
till | had the authority for it. 


Franklin also lost no time to make the medal 
more widely known through pamphlets and en- 
gravings. There is on record a letter from the 
Parisian printer, Philip Denis Pierres, to Franklin 
on May 5, 1783, accompanying the delivery of 
three hundred copies of a four-page pamphlet or 
explanation of the medal with parallel French and 
English texts. A little later there appeared an 
engraved broadsheet by Bradel containing the en- 
tire French text and reproductions of both sides of 
the medal (fig. 4). Note also the representation 
of the earlier type of the Franklin coat of arms in 
the lower margin. In connection with the original 
French text, there is among the Franklin Papers at 
the American Philosophical Society (Vol. 44, No. 


126) an unsigned letter, in a handwriting very 
similar to that of the Abbé Morellet, which seems 
to establish his authorship of the text or at least 
of the French translation. 
English : 


It reads as follows in 
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Here, my dear and honored friend, is the explanation 
of your medal. I believe that I have fulfilled your 
object, which was to do what your son [sic] told me, 
namely not to proclaim your liberty, your political 
existence as entirely and completely established, but 
merely to represent the events designated on the 
medal. I shall not see you for a few days. If you go 
to Versailles, do not forget me in connection with M. 
de Rayneval, and ask him if he would approve of your 
speaking to M. de Vergennes himself of the interest 
which you have shown for me. I salute you and | 
embrace you with all my heart without compromising 


the respect which you have inspired in me. Monday. 


There is also among the Franklin Papers (Vol. 
51, 52) a poem by the Italian savant, Joseph 
Bartoli, inspired by the medal, showing how the 
fame and influence of Franklin spread far and 
wide. 

The English version of the Explication de la 
Meédaille frappée par les Américains reads as fol- 
lows: 

he Head representing American Liberty has its 


tresses floating in the air, to shew that she is in ac- 


tivity. The Cap carried on a Spear is her Ensign. 

The Date underneath is that of the Declaration of 
Independence. 

On the other Side, the United States of America are 
represented by an Infant Hercules, cradled in a 
Buckler to shew that they are nursed in War. A 
Leopard, representing England, comes with two ser- 
pents to destroy the Infant. France represented by a 
Minerva, comes armed to his succour, and under her 
protection he strangles the two serpents, while she 
guards him from the Leopard, by her shield marked 
with Fleurs-de-Lis. 

he Legend is a line of Horace, importing that the 
Infant was not without divine assistance. 

Ihe Dates below are those of the two Capitulations 
of Saratoga & York-Town, whereby two entire Eng- 
lish Armies that had enter’d and ravaged the United 
States with fire & sword, 

This Medal a lasting Monument of 
those memorable events, and of the important aids af- 


forded to America by her great & generous Bene- 


were extinguished. 
is intended as 


factor. 


Franklin distributed numerous copies of the 


medal for diplomatic reasons; and, because he 
liked and was proud of this medal, he also sent out 
some for reasons more personal. On October 5 
1783, he wrote to Hollis 


Passy : 


Thomas Brand from 


I see Mr. Hollis had 
If he had been still living, I should certainly have 
sent him one of the Medals that I have caused to be 
struck here. I think the countenance of my Liberty 
would have pleased him. 


a collection of curious medals. 


| suppose you possess the 
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Collection, and have the same taste. | beg you there- 
fore to accept one of these Medals as a mark of my 
Respect...” (Smyth, 9: 105). 


And in 1788, two years before his death, he wrote 
to the Rev. M. Byles from Philadelphia : 


I remember you had a little Collection of Curiosities. 
Please to honour with a Place in it the inclos’d Medal 
which I got struck in Paris. The Thought was much 
approv'’d by the Connoisseurs there, and the Engravy 
ing well executed (Smyth, 9: 656). 


Dupré was a friend of Franklin; they lived not 
far apart, Franklin at Passy and Dupré at Auteuil 
in the summer. The French biographers tell a 
charming story of how the two friends often used 
to go to Paris together, walking along the banks 
of the Seine. Dupré is said to have executed a seal 
or coat of arms for Franklin as early as 1778 


; and 
this may be the seal used in the lower left corner 
of the passports which Franklin printed on his own 
press at Passy in 1782, though it lacks the motto 
quoted by the biographers: IN SiMPLIc! 
(Health in Simplicity). Luther S. Livingston in 
his book Franklin and his Press at Passy, pp. 88-89, 


SALUS 


has assembled all the known data on the family 
coat of arms. It 
(cited by 


extant a letter 
Franklin by his 
May 26, 1739, in which he says: 


seems there is 
Bigelow) written to 


father, dated 


Your uncle Benjamin made inquiry of one skilled in 
heraldry, who told him there is two coats of armor, 
one belonging to the Franklins of the North and 
to the Franklins of the West. However our circum- 
as that it hath hardly been 
worth while to concern ourselves much about these 
things farther than to tickle the fancy a little 


one 


stances have been such 


That Franklin did have a seal as early as 1751, is 
evidenced by an advertisement in his paper, the 
Pennsylvania Gazette for a lost seal: 

Lost about Coat 
of Arms engrav’d, containing two Lions’ Heads, two 
Doves and a Dolphin. Whoever brings it to the Post 


Office shall have Five Shillings reward. 


5 weeks since, a silver seal, with a 


of two Lions’ Heads, two 
Doves, and a Dolphin, appears on a bookplate of 
his brother, John Franklin. 
a letter from 


The same coat of arms, 


Furthermore, there is 
Senjamin to his sister Jane, written 
at New York on May 30, 1757, referring to the 
fact that her son, Peter Mecom, was going into 


> 


the business of manufacturing “crown” soap: 


I would not have him put the Franklin arms upon it; 
but the soap-boilers’ arms he has a right to use, if he 
thinks fit. The other 
attempt to counterfeit. 


would look too much like an 
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This last statement may have referred to the fact 
that John Franklin (the one with the bookplate ) 
was carrying on the elder Franklin’s business, and 
was using the Franklin arms upon his soap. 

A letter written by Augustin Dupré to William 
Temple Franklin also refers to the Franklin arms. 
One may that the 
well-engraved 
Paris permanently, 


assume grandson, wishing to 


have a made_ before 
commissioned Dupré to make 
: The letter is among the Franklin Papers (Vol. 

, No. 175) and is dated June 6, 1785 (fig. 5). It 


is al letter. 


seal leaving 


interesting and revealing It is obvious 
that Dupre had little formal education, for the 
writing many errors of 


contains grammar and 


spelling, including an amusing one of 
Pal > > 


form 


using the 
feminine of aieul, that is to say grandmother 
for grandfather. What shines through the letter 
is the artist’s unbounded admiration for the elder 
Franklin. It 


is here reproduced 


document and translated 


from the original 
as follows: 
When 


ing to 


alents have furn 


Monsieur vour 


my t ished me a means of show 


Grandfather 
fraction of my 


Grandmother, 
1 
sic] a small 


eratitude for his kindness 


though mv hommage were feeble in 


mv heart rejoiced to have created objects that were 


of int 
than 


has 
ae 


erest to him—and my price to him 
Monsieu 


additional 


was more 
Franklin 


i 1oOnorarium, 


sufficient (for my work). 
that | 


accepted itasa 


wished accept an 


I have favor which, coming from 


illustrious old man, revered 

ie other, flatters my 
my interest. As 
near the sun, 
which 


same 


from one pole to 
soul a hundred tin than 
object 


the qualities 


les more 
with a parhelion, or bright 
one already sees in you, Sir, 
imortal, and 
your portion. 
best for the 


render him in 
ll be 


found 


surely one day t 
You will ti 


composition ot 


ie 
vigor W 1 here 


with what | 


your 


Minerva, 
medal. 


a sketch for the 
Diameter 33 


of the Franklin 


P hilos Soc. 


reverse 


\mer 


inches 
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7 X 8§ inches. Amer. Philos. Soc. 


Preliminary studies for the Franklin medal, 1784. 58 X 78 inches. 
Boston Public Library. 
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seal, and I will have the honor, one of these mornings, 
to come to your house, and to bring for you the seal 
on which | am to engrave, and to discuss it more in 
detail; after which I will commence immediately. | 


am with Sir, 


respect, your very humble and very 


obedient servant, Dupré 


It is possible that the proof in soft metal of the 
seal in the Boston Public Library is the work re- 
ferred to in the letter. It is very similar to the 


sketch given in the letter, the only difference being 
The temple and the 
bolt of lightning on top seem to be a later Dupré 


in the shape of the shield. 


touch, for they appear also in his sketches and in 
the Franklin medal itself. This therefore 
would be dated 1785. It contains two mottos: IN 
Simpcicit SALus and DikEvu ET LA LIBERTE. 
During the last 
Paris, 


seal 


few years of his sojourn in 
the aged Franklin was anxious to be re- 
lieved of the burdens of office and return to his na- 
tive His 
that he would 


land. many French friends, realizing 
not be with them much longer, cast 
about for ways to honor him. 


medal. 


One of these was a 
It is not known who actually commis- 
sioned Dupré to make the Franklin medal of 1784. 
It was not an official medal, and no documents 
relating to the negotiations have been preserved. 
There are, however, several drawings by Dupré 
for the reverse of the medal, showing the artist’s 
A statu- 
esque Minerva (fig. 6, at the American Philosophi- 
cal Society ) must have been soon rejected and re- 


search for the most telling symbolism. 


placed by a winged Genius, embodying the idea of 
the inscription, JE VOLE A L’IMMorTALITE (I fly to 
immortality). There four this 
8), the most finished being the one in 


are sketches of 
idea (figs. 7, 
Boston Public Library. Then, possibly, Turgot’s 
ERIPUI 


(He 


epigram was suggested to the artist: 


CoELO FULMEN SCEPTRUMQUE TYRANNIS 


Fic. 10 


medal. Bronze 
1i inches. 


Franklin 


Obverse 
Amer. Philos. Soc. 


STIN DUPRE 


Fic. 9. Hercules, 
medal, 1784 


Philos. Soc 


a sketch for the reverse of the Franklin 


Diameter about 47% inches. Amer. 


snatched the lightning from the sky and the sceptre 
from the tyrant). This the artist illustrated (fig. 
9) by a Hercules with a club, standing on a pros- 
trate figure and pointing at, or rather grasping, a 
thunderbolt. This conception presumably seemed 
too literal and heavy, and the artist returned to his 
original idea of a slim winged Genius, and adapted 
it as a standing figure to the new legend, as in the 
finished medal (fig. 10). One cannot but admire 
the adept and elegant way the artist has tied the 
word Fulmen with the lightning, and the word 
Tyrannis with the prostrate figure in the final ver 
sion. For the obverse of the medal Dupre provided 


and reverse, 1784. Diameter 
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‘IG. 11. Proof in soft metal of a small medallion. 
Diameter inch. Boston Public Library 

a striking portrait bust of Franklin. The original 
drawing for the bust in the Boston Public Library 
is dated 1783. It could be that it and the finished 
medal represent a portrait from life, and thus an- 
other type of Franklin physiognomy. The Houdon 
bust, which it might be said to resemble, was made in 
1778 and must have been familiar to Dupré, but it 
is easily possible that Dupré, through his long 
friendship and association with Franklin, would 
have had opportunity to study his features and 
model a portrait, in spite of Franklin’s well-known 
reluctance to sit for portraits. 

\fter Franklin’s departure from Paris, Dupré 
executed another 
with the 


version of the 


1786. 


Franklin medal 
The portrait bust remained 
the same on the obverse; but 


date 
for the reverse a 
simple oak wreath and inscription was substituted 
for the allegorical figure. In Boston there is also 
a soft metal proof of a seemingly unrecorded por- 
trait medal of Franklin. 
13 known 
whether this is a preliminary study for the larger 


It is quite small, being 


inch in diameter (fig. 11). It is not 


medal or a project for a coin or tiny medal. 


The first of the official medals commissioned by 


Congress and executed by Dupré was that for 
General Greene to celebrate his victory at Eutaw 
Springs. There are no preliminary sketches for 
this either in Boston or Philadelphia; but Loubat 
in his Medallic History of the United States, p. 
xvi, quotes the original contract for it, the text of 
which he had obtained from Narcisse Dupré. It 
was negotiated by Colonel Humphreys, Secretary 
of the Embassy, after the departure of Franklin: 


I, the undersigned, Augustin Dupré, engraver of 
medals and medalist of the Royal Academy of Paint- 
ing and Sculpture, bind myself to Colonel Humphreys 
to engrave the medal representing the portrait of 
General 


Greene. On the reverse, Victory treading 


[PROC, AMER, PHIL. soc, 


under her feet broken arms, with a legend and the 
exergue [the lettering below the picture], and | hold 
myself responsible for any breakage of the dies up to 
twenty-four medals, and bind myself to furnish one 
at my own expense (the diameter of the medal to be 
twenty 
Phat 

shall be paid me the sum of two thousand four hun- 


four lignes). All on the following conditions : 


for the two engraved dies of the said medal 
dred livres, on delivery of the two dies aiter the 
twenty-four medals which the Colonel desires have 
been struck. Done in duplicate between us, in Paris, 
this nineteenth of November, 
hundred and eighty-five (1785). 


one thousand seven 


D. Humphreys 
Dupre. 


Earlier in the year the Academy of Inscriptions 
and Belles-Lettres had been requested to furnish 
and 
other American medals by Duvivier and Gatteaux. 
Upon the advice of Abbé Barthelemy, the Keeper 
of the King’s Medals, Colonel Humphreys had 
written to the Academy requesting ‘this service. 
With charming modesty he confessed that because 
he lacked the ability to write polished French, he 
had asked his old 
Marquis de 
him. 


suggestions and Latin inscriptions for this 


friend and comrade in arms, 
Lafayette, to translate the letter for 
The Academy appointed a committee to 
study the problem and eventually submitted a set 
The legend of the reverse was 
SALUS PROVINCIARUM (the 


of specifications. 
to read: \USTRALIUM 
Safety of the Southern Provinces). After 
lengthy deliberations, it was decided to change the 
motto to 


Some 
SALUS AUSTRALIUM (the 
Safety of the Southern Regions), as more benefit- 
ing a free and independent state. 


REGIONUM 


It so appears on 

the finished medal completed early in 1787. 
Thomas Jefferson referred to this medal in his 

letter to John Jay, Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 

from Paris February 14, 1787: 

Mr. Morris, 


have the medals and swords executed, 


during his office, being authorized to 
which had been 
ordered by Congress, he authorized Colonel Hum 
phreys to take measures here for the 
Colonel Humphreys did so, and the 
finished in time for him to carry them. Thi 
not being finished, he desired me to attend 
The was to make that of General 
Greene brought me yesterday the medal in gold, 23 in 
copper and the die. Mr. Short, during my 

will himself of the first which 
offer of forwarding the medals to you. | 


execution 
swords were 
medals, 
to them 
workman who 


ibse nce, 
shall 
must beg 
leave, through you, to ask the pleasure of Congress 
as to the number they would choose to have struck. 
Perhaps they might be willing to deposit one of each 
person in every college of the U.S. 


avail occasion 


Perhaps they 
might choose to give a series of them to each of the 
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crowned heads of 


Europe, which would be an ac- 
ceptable present to them. 
decide. In the meantime I have sealed up the die, 
shall retain it till | am honoured 
orders as to this medal, and the 
they shall be finished. 


They will be pleased to 


and their 


others also, when 


with 


Jefferson's letter was referred to Congress, 
which in turn asked Mr. Jay to make a report to it, 
as follows, from the Office of Foreign Affairs, July 
Li, 1737: 

As these medals were directed to be struck in 
order to signalize and commemorate certain interest 
ing events and conspicuous characters, 
tion of them should in his opinion be 
best conduce to that l 


the distribu 
such as may 
He therefore thinks that 
both of Mr. Jefferson’s hints should be improved, to 


end 


wit, that a series of these medals should be presented 
to each of the crowned heads in Europe, and that one 
of each set be 
colleges. He presumes that Mr 
that any should be 
Britain, for it would 


deposited in each ot the American 
Jefferson does not 
presented to the 
not be delicate: 
by crowned heads he meant to 
from the 


mean 
Great 


King of 
nor that 
free 


exclude states 


compliment, for to make discriminations 
offense. 


would give It might be more magnificent 


to give sovereigns, silver ones to 


ved persons, and 


gold medals to 
s| 


distingul copper ones to colleges : 


but, in his opinion, the nature of the 


American Gov 


ernments, as well as the their finance, will 


All which 


state of 
apologize for their declining the expense. 
is submitted to the wisdom of Congress 
It is doubtful whether this project was ever car- 
ried out. 

The deliberations of the 


] 


\cademy of Inscrip 
tions and 


what was undoubtedly more decisive 
the authorization of the U. S. Treasury regarding 
American medals dragged on from 1785 to 1789. 
Colonel Humphreys, writing from London, Janu 
1786, ““Now that 


commencing the 


ary 30, there is no obstacle to 
medal for General Washington, 
since Houdon’s return,” asks Jefferson to offer 
the commission to Duvivier, to whom it had first 
been proposed “Te tn 


should not choose it, we 
finished 
undertake the 
commission; and it is his best medal. 


must let it rest until Dupre shall have 


General Greene's.” Duvivier did 
Early in 
January of 1789 Jefferson received his orders for 


a number of medals, and on February 13 of that 
year he wrote to Dupre: 


Mr. Jefferson has the honour to send to M 


Dupré 
the devices for the 


General Morgan and 
Admiral Paul Jones, which he has just received 


medals for 
Rear 
from the Academy of Belles-Lettres, and the making 
of which he Dupré, the latter to be 
responsible for the success of the dies up to the strik 


proposes to Mr. 
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ing of three hundred and fifty of each medal in gold, 
silver, or bronze, and to furnish proofs in tin at the 
end of the month of March next, so that the medals 
may all be struck before the 15th of April. He begs 
him to kindly mention the conditions on which he will 
undertake them, and Mr. Jefferson 
honour to reply on receipt of them. 


will have the 


Dupré must have answered this letter immedi- 
ately, asking for more time and demanding a 
higher price for the Jones medal (the price for the 
Morgan medal evidently had already been agreed 
upon). On February 15, 1789, Jefferson wrote 


with icy politeness to Dupré as follows: 


Mr Jefferson has the honour to observe to M Dupré 
that he pays only twenty-four hundred livres to M. 
Duvivier or to M 

twenty 


Gatteaux for medals which measure 
ignes, that he paid sum to M 
Dupré himself for that of that 
recently M. Dupre asked for that of 
Morgan. Mr. Jefferson cannot, therefore, 
consent to give more. For that sum he expect 
to have the best work of M not that of 
inferior artists. As regards time, perhaps it may be 
possible to prolong it somewhat in regard to the medal 
for Admiral Paul Jones, that officer being at present 
in Europe. Mr have the 
await M will be 


clude this arrangement’ with him. 


four 1 the same 
General Greene, and 


1 


no higher price 


General 
would 
Dupre and 


yt 
Jefferson will honour to 


Dupré's an happy 


swer, al d to con 


‘N 


& © QAMNMIYS 


Fic. 12. Study for the obverse of the Morgan medal 
Diameter 2}% inches. Amer. Philos. Soc. 
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Fic. 13. Study of 


a man, possibly related to the pre- 
liminary 


sketch for Morgan medal. 58 41 
\mer. Philos. Soc 


inches 


This letter evidently did not impair the cordial 
relations between Dupré and the Americans, for 
the artist acquiesced and set to work making 
careful studies for both medals, delivering them 
“Wichiir tire year. 
of the 


\ccording to the specifications 
\cademy of [ 


Inscriptions the obverse of 
the medal to General Morgan was to represent 
the general being crowned by an Indian queen, 
symbolizing the United States. The reverse was 
to be the scene of his victory at the Battle of 
Cowpens. The pencil sketch of the obverse (fig. 
12) at the American Philosophical Society shows 
some variations f the medal. The 
Indian seen on the right and almost 
full-face; in the completed work the queen is on 
the left and more in profile from the rear—a 
much better composition. 


from finished 


queen is 


The general at first has 
placed his left hand on his breast, later he leans 
on a sword with his right hand, and has no hat 
in his left hand (cf. fig. 13). The French have 
always considered the battle scene on the reverse 
as one of the most distinguished medallic achieve- 
ments, successfully representing several planes in 
the background in the 
limitations of Boston 


defiance of 
Both 


traditional 


the art. and Phila- 


PROC. AMER. PHIL. SOC. 
delphia have studies for this work. A wax 
sketch larger than the medal is in the Boston 
Public Library; and also the hubs for the dies of 
both sides. A hub is the raised mold from which 
actual intaglio die is fashioned 
the matrix of the matrix. 
American 


in other words, 
The pencil study at the 
Society, slightly 
larger, shows some variations from the final ver- 
sion. There is a running figure to the left and 
front of General Morgan's horse (fig. 14), which 
was later removed, perhaps as distracting too 
much attention from the general, though drawn 
with great spirit. 


Philosophical also 


Most interesting is a working 
proof in soft metal of the unfinished intaglio die. 
The lettering has not yet been engraved; the 
clouds are in outline only; and there is no detail 
in the flags (fig. 15). It is interesting to note 
that in the completed medal the flags have thirteen 
horizontal stripes and the Great Seal of the United 
States in place of the usual stars. 

John Paul Jones wrote a characteristic letter to 
Thomas Jefferson about the projected medal in 
his honor. Apparently he assumed that he should 
undertake the expense of having the medal struck. 
The letter was written at the end of August, 1788, 
from on board the vessel ]"ladimir: 


Before I left Copenhagen, I wrote to Mr. Amou 
reux, merchant at L’Orient, to dispose of some articles 
of mine in his hands, and remit you the amount.. | 
hope he has done it, and that his remittance may: be 
sufficient to pay Mr. Houdon | for eight replicas of the 
portrait bust that had been ordered], and the expense 


Fic. 14. Study for Morgan medal. 
paper, 1798. Diameter 48 inches. 


Pencil drawing on 


Amer. Philos. Soc. 
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Fic. 15 
the die, 


Morgan medal 


1789. 


Working proof in soft metal of 


Diameter 2¥% inches. Amer. Philos. Soc. 


of striking the medal with which | 


am honoured by 
the United States 


But lest this should not turn out 
as I expect, I have directed Dr. Bancroft to pay any 
draft of yours on him for my account, as far as four 


or five thousand livres. I shall want four gold medals 


as soon as the dies are finished. I must present one 


another to the King of France, 
and I cannot do less than offer one to the Empress 
{of Russia]. 


to the United States, 


As you will keep the dies for me, it is 
my intention to have some more gold medals struck; 
therefore I beg you, in the meantime, 
the striking of a 
send 


not to permit 
medal. | 
extract from my journal on my 
expedition from France to Holland, in the year 1779, 
for the information of the Academy of Inscriptions 
and Belles-Lettres. I trust, at 
to your judgment than to theirs. 
who executed three medals 
the battle between 
and the Serapis. 


single silver or copper 
I 


enclosed an 


the same time, more 
here is a medallist 
for me in of 
the Richard 


lhe position of the two ships is not 


Wax, one 


them is Bonhomme 


much amiss; but the necessary figures are much too 
near the principal objects 
windward, 


; and he has placed them to 
instead of being as they really were, to 
leeward of the Bonhomme Richard and Serapis. I do 
not at this moment recollect the medallist’s name | it 
was Renaud] but he lives on the 3d or 4th stage, at a 
marble cutter’s opposite, but a little higher 
than your former house, on Cul-de-sac Rue Taitbout, 
and may be easily found. 


almost 


It would be of use to see 
the medal he has made, although it is by no means to 
be copied. " 

In their session of February 10, 1789, the 
Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres, com- 


pleted and approved the specifications for the 
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John Paul Jones medal. The obverse was to be 
a portrait of Jones (Houdon was to furnish a 
plaster bust as a model). The reverse, a repre- 
sentation of the famous naval battle off the coast of 
Scotland. Dupré apparently made 
study of the portrait, slightly 
Houdon bust. 


a preliminary 
larger, from the 
A proof of this in soft metal, 
bronzed, is in the Boston Public Library (fig. 16) ; 
there are no buttons on the coat and epaulets are 
barely indicated. Dupré followed the Commo- 
dore’s suggestions, and his design is correct in 
the disposition of the fighting ships. He also 
followed Paton’s delineation of the 
gagement (correcting some discrepancies of 
lowing 


Richard en- 
bil- 
by Lerpriniere and 
Fittler, and published by Boydell, December 12, 
1780. 


sails), as engraved 


last 
It is 
The delays 
and mishaps which accompanied its completion 


The so-called Diplomatic Medal was the 
executed by Dupré for the United States. 


so rare as to be almost legendary. 


have been fully documented by official correspond- 
ence, and reflect the unsettled period of the French 
Revolution which was its background. On April 
30, 1790, President Washington ordered a gold 
medal and chain to be presented to Marquis de la 
Luzerne, the French Minister to the United States 
from 1779 to 1784, and on March 2, 1791, the 
same to Count de French Minister to 
the United States 1787 to 1791. Accord- 


ingly Thomas Jefferson, as Secretary of State, 


Moustier, 
from 


Fic. 16. 


Bronze portrait study for John Paul Jones 
medal. 


Diameter 34 inches. Boston Public Library. 
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wrote to William Short, Chargé d’Affaires in 


Paris, from New York on April 30, 1790: 


It has become necessary to determine on a present 
proper to be given to diplomatic characters on their 
taking leave of us; and it is concluded that a medal 
and chain of gold will be the most convenient. I am 
therefore to ask the favour of you to order the dies 
to be engraved with all the dispatch practicable. 
‘The medal must be of 30-lines diameter, with a loop 
on the edge to receive the chain. On one side must 
be the arms of the United States, of which I send 
you a written description, and several impressions 
in wax, to render that more intelligible; round them 
as a legend must be “THe UNitTED STATES OF 
AMERICA.” The device on the other side we do not 
decide on; one suggestion has been a Columbia (a 
fine female figure) delivering the emblems of Peace 
and Commerce to a 


Mercury, 
“PEACH 


with the legend 
circumscribed, and the date 
to-wit: IV Jul. MDCCLXXVI, 
Exerguum; but having little con- 
fidence in our own ideas in an art not familiar here, 
they are only suggested to you, to be altered, or al- 
together postponed to such better device as you may 
approve on consulting with those 
habit and study of medals. 


AND COMMERCE” 
of our Republic, 


subscribed as an 


who are in the 
Duvivier and Dupré 
seem to be the best workmen, perhaps the last is the 
best of the two. 


William Short wrote to Jefferson from Paris, 
June 14, 1790: 


I shall employ Dupré to 
mention, 


execute the medal you 

consulted with the Abbé 
those parts which are left 
undecided, and no time shall be lost in forwarding 
the business. 


after 
Barthélemi 


having 
respecting 


On July 26, 1790, Jefferson wrote to William 
Short from New York: 


As I presume the die will be finished by the time 
receive this, | am to you will have a 
medal of gold struck for the Marquis de la Luzerne, 
and have put to it a links, each link 
containing gold of the value of two dollars and a 
half, or 13 livres 10 sous, the links to be plain wire, 
so that their workmanship may cost as it were noth 
ing. 


you desire 


chain of 365 


The whole will make a present of a little more 


than a thousand dollars, including the medal 


and 
chain. 


As soon as done, be pleased to forward them 
by a safe hand to the Marquis de la Luzerne, in the 


name of the President of the 


1791, 


United States. 
On March 8, 


gold medal: 


You medal struck from the 
diplomatic die, formerly ordered, and to present it 
with a chain of gold to Count de 
netified that this will be done by 


Jefferson ordered another 


are directed to have a 


Moustier, who is 
you. 


? 
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On June 6, 1791, William 


Jeffers mm: 


Short wrote to 


The medal which you desire to be made for Mr. de 
Moustier shall be executed as soon as I ¢ 
“coins” 


an have the 
You will no doubt be much 
astonished at this delay, but the engraver has been 
so devoted to the their money, which is 
contending for by all the artists, that it has been 
impossible to get him to finish the work he had 
undertaken for the United States, 
nearly completed last fall. This delay cannot last 
much longer, and he assures me he will shorten it 
as much as possible. He is to write a letter that I 
may send it to Mr. de la Luzerne and show him that 
the delay does not proceed from me. I don't 
by what opportunity to send you the dies; 
no other than by the public carriages to Havre, 
and at present they would be stopped and examined 
by several of the municipalities, who would take 
them, from their weight, to be specie to be exported, 
which they do not allow, notwithstanding the decrees 
of the assembly. 


| dies] finished. 


affair of 


and which was 


know 
there is 


William Short wrote to Jefferson from Paris, 
September 25, 1791: 


You will have heard of the death of Mr. de 
in England. 
have 


la Luzerne 

The dies for the medal destined for him 
retarded in a most unexpected manner 
on account of the engraver being employed here in 
the new Previous to the death of Mr. de 
explained to him the cause of this 
delay and sent him a letter from the engraver on 
the subject, which he answered by a desire that the 
national work should be first performed. The dies 
were since completed, but unfortunately one of them 
failed, as often happens, in the hardening. The 
engraver is now employed in repairing this evil and 
says it will be done in two or 


been 


coinage. 
la Luzerne, | 


three weeks. | 
pose it 1s so certain that this medal should be 
to Mr. de la Luzerne’s representative, that as 
as it is ready I shall mention the subject to Mr. de 
Montmorin |the Affairs | 


advice 


sup- 
given 
soon 
Minister of 


Foreign and 


follow his respecting it 


\s an interlude in the official correspondence 
there is a letter quoted by Loubat, which he tran- 
scribed from the Narcisse Dupre. 
It is to Dupré in Short’s handwriting, in 
without date: 


collection of 


French 


As I do not suppose that you are ignorant that the 
medal for America, of which the die was broken in 
the coining press, has been for a long time promised 
to distinguished persons, 


surprised at the 


you will no doubt not be 
interest which I take that neither 
the delicacy of the donors nor the desires of the 
legatees should be Now, Sir, I see 
only one means of avoiding this, that is to give to 
the donors, for the time being, the only proof which 


compromised. 
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the die has permitted, and which is in your hands; 
this, while removing all suspicion of negligence on 
my part, prevents also the United States from oc- 
cupying the disagreeable position of appearing to 
have forgotten its promises. Be good enough, there- 
fore, Sir, to lend yourself to this arrangement, which 
the interested persons will most certainly not fail to 
acknowledge; your rights upon the making being 
besides only retarded, since a new die must be made. 
I beg you therefore, Sir, to hand the medal to the 
bearer, so that I may present it to remedy, in some 
degree, the accident; and in case you think you ought 
to retain it, be kind enough to inform me thereof 
in writing, so that I may justify myself in every 
Way to the interested parties. 


Dupre must have acceded to this request, since 
there was in the same collection the following 
gracious and understanding letter from M. de 
Moustier to Dupré: 


I have had the more regret, Sir, at the delay which 
has happened to the execution of the medal destined 
for me by the Government of the U.S., 
learned that it 
annoying to you. 


since I have 
which have been 
I hope that a third trial will prove 
a complete success. I desire it the more ardently 
since | have seen by the impression in metal at Mr. 


Short’s gratifying its will be for a 


was due to causes 


how exhibition 


Frenchman abroad, 


who loves to do honour to his 
When it shall be finished, I will be 
much obliged to you if you will please have it sent 
to me, since Mr. Short is about to leave. 
honour to be very truly, Sir, 


compatriots 


l have the 


yout humble and 


most 


obedient 


very servant. 


On February 8, 1792, William Short was able 
to report to Jefferson that the two gold medals 
and chains were completed and delivered \ll 
trace of these gold medals has since been lost, and 


only one or two of the bronze medals are extant. 


Fic. 17. 


Pen drawing for reverse of Diplomatic medal. 
4 < 64 inches \mer. Philos. Soc 
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Diplomatic 
broken die, 


medal. 
1792 


Proof in soft from 


Amer. 


metal 


Fic. 18. 
he inches 


t 


Philos Soc 


Diameter 2% 


No further impressions were ordered struck, and 
it 1s what became of the final dies. 
The damaged dies, referred to in William Short’s 
letter, were acquired by the Boston Public Li- 
brary from. the 


not known 


collection of Dupre’s son. In 
Boston also, is Dupré's relief model, or hub, carry- 
ing out Jefferson's own idea of “Columbia (a 
fine female figure) delivering the emblems of 
Peace and Commerce to a Mercury.” It will be 
seen that Dupre, hard pressed though he was by 
his duties at the Mint, did not fail 


customary careful preliminary 


to make his 
studies. At the 
\merican Philosophical Society are two sketches 
for the eagle on the reverse. Jetferse m had indi- 
cated that the reverse of the medal was to be a 
representation of a stylized coat of arms, or the 
Great Seal of the United States. Evidently, 
Dupré, at first not quite accepting that limitation, 
made some free studies of a 


more naturalistic 


eagle—a spirited pen drawing of an eagle grasp- 
¢ 


talons, and a fully de- 
veloped sketch modelled in wax (fig. 17). But 
he must in the end have rejected the conception 
in favor of the more conventional seal 


ing thunderbolts in his 
| ket 


which is a 
pity, for it would have been an original and dis- 
tinguished finished 
may be metal 


contribution. The version 
seen in a proof in 


; sott 
broken die (fig. 18). 


from the 
Such is the history of Augustin Dupre’s Ameri- 
medals, as elucidated by the sketches and 


proois from his own collection and by the docu- 
mentary 


can 


evidence from official correspondence. 
It is an edifying story of the happy conjunction 


between our urbane 


statesmen and an 


plished medallic craftsman. 


accom- 
The result is a group 
of distinguished medals which rank among the 
masterpieces of the art. 
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In conclusion it might be appropriate to quote 
some reflections by Benjamin Franklin, who, with 
his’ usual wisdom and acumen, has analyzed the 
essence and purpose of medallic memorials. It 
was appended to a letter from Franklin at Passy 
to John Jay, Secretary of Foreign Affairs, May 
10, 1785: 

P.S. The striking of the medals being now in agi- 
tation here, I send the enclosed for consideration. 

A Thought concerning the Medals that are to be 
struck by order of Congress. 

The forming of dies in steel to strike medals or 
money, is generally with the intention of making a 
great number of the same form. 

The from the 
hardness of the substance, very difficult and expen- 
sive, but, 


engraving those dies in. steel is, 


once engraved, the great number to be 
easily produced afterward by stamping justifies the 
expense, it being but small when divided among a 
number. 

When only one medal of a kind is wanted, it seems 
an unthrifty way to form dies for it in steel to strike 
the two sides of it, the 
resting on that medal. 


whole expense of the dies 
It was by this means that 


the medal voted by Congress for M. de Fleury cost 


one hundred guineas, when an engraving of the same 
figures and inscriptions might have been beautifully 
done on a plate of silver of the same size for two 
guineas. 

The ancients, when they ordained a medal to record 
the memory of any laudable action, and do honour to 
the performer of that action, struck a vast number 
and used them as money. By this means the honour 
was extended through their own and neighbouring 
nations, every man who received or paid a piece of 
such money was reminded of the virtuous action, the 
person who performed it, and the reward attending 
it, and the number gave such security to this kind 
of monuments against perishing and being forgotten, 
that some of each of them exist to this day, though 
more than two thousand years old, and, being now 
copied in books by the arts of engraving and painting, 
are not only exceedingly multiplied but likely to 
remain some thousands of years longer. 

The man who is honoured only by a single medal 
is obliged to show it to enjoy the honour, which can 
be done only to a few, and often awkwardly. I there- 
fore wish the medals of Congress were ordered to 
be money, and so continued as to be convenient 
money, by being in value aliquot parts of a dollar. 

Copper coins are wanting in America for small 
change. We have none but those of the King of 


CARL ZIGROSSER 


[PROC, AMER. PHIL. SOC. 
England. After one silver or gold medal is struck 
from the dies, for the person to be honoured, they 
may be usefully employed in striking copper money, 
or in small silver. The nominal value 
of the pieces might be a little more than the real, 
to prevent their being melted down, but not so much 
more as to be an encouragement of counterfeiting. 


some cases 
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FRANKLIN AND THE “WAGON AFFAIR,” 1755 


WHITFIELD J. BELL, JR., AND LEONARD W. LABAREE 


The Papers of Benjamin Franklin 


One of the best-known but rarest of Benjamin 
Franklin’s publications was acquired by the Li- 
brary of the American Philosophical Society in 
1957. It is his advertisement of April 26, 1755, 
calling on “the Inhabitants of the Counties of Lan- 
caster, York, and Cumberland” to provide wagons 
and teams and pack horses for General Braddock’s 
army x. 1). More than thirty years later 
Franklin devoted several pages of his memoirs 
to the “wagon affair,” and considered the adver- 
tisement important enough to include verbatim. 
The “wagon broadside” was thus known wherever 
the autobiography was read, and its text was often 
reprinted. Until recently, however, only one copy 
of the original—that in the Boston Public Library 

was known to have survived. 

Printed by William Dunlap at Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, the broadside measures approxi- 
mately 13 by 784 inches. In the American Philo- 
sophical Society copy the left margin and the four 
corners have crudely trimmed, 
without damaging the text. 
stains. 


(fig. 


been although 
There are a few tiny 
The sheet has been folded and docketted : 

Franklin Esqre. Advertisemt abt. Wag- 
Apr. 26, Except for the trimming 
and, of course, the docketting, this copy is similar 
to that in the Boston Public Library. 

The wagon broadside would be a valuable ad- 
dition to any library of American history. To a 
collection of Frankliniana its value is inestimable. 
It links Franklin's 


cae 
enya. 


1 
L739." 


gons. 


name with 


Braddock’s, and 
both with the Pennsylvania farm wagons which, 
under the names of Conestoga wagons and prairie 
were a principal means of the settle- 
ment of the American West. The wagon broad- 
side, moreover, is the central piece of an episode 
which demonstrated Franklin’s political mastery 
of the Pennsylvania back-country and which, sec- 


sch ONeTS, 


\ copy 


Pennsylvania in 


was the official 


when it was printed in Pennsy! 
mia Archives, 1, 2: 294-296; but it has since dis- 
ypeared. Another copy was formerly in the Massachu 
Archives, but it is The manuscript 
autobiography did the text of the 
proclamation but the “(Here insert it 
the Quire Book of this 
lransaction ).” 


preserved in 


1852 


records ot 


i sel 
al 

sctts 
of the 


now 
not 
direction : 
Letters written 
Book” has not 


missing 

ae 
include 
only 


from during 


Chis “Quire survived. 
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ond only to his published Experiments and Ob- 
servations on Electricity, established his reputa- 
tion among the English. 

The “wagon affair,” however, was only one of 
several of Franklin’s concerns in the early summer 
of 1755, and the wagon broadside of April 26 
only one of several broadsides and handbills which 
tell the story of Franklin’s part in providing Brad- 
dock with the transport he so badly needed. The 
essential details of the story were related by 
Franklin in his autobiography. 


Most recently 
George L. 


Heiges of the Lancaster County His- 
torical Society has presented some of the princi- 
pal facts in a short paper.* 

General Edward Braddock, setting out from 
Alexandria, Virginia, for the army’s rendezvous 
at Fort Cumberland on Wills Creek, reached 
Frederick on April 20. He carried assurances 
from the governors of Maryland and Virginia 
that sufficient pack horses, and forage 
would await him at Frederick and Fort Cumber- 
land. These assurances, 
were worth nothing. 


wagons, 


Braddock discovered, 
Instead of 250 wagons there 
were 20, instead of 2,500 horses only 200; and 
there was so little forage that the horses had to 
be turned out in the fields at night and soon ran 
off. Quickly losing patience, Braddock damned 
the colonials as both dishonest and dishonorable, 
interested only in their own advantage and nowise 
disposed to make exertion or sacrifice to promote 
the expedition.' 

\t this juncture Benjamin Franklin arrived 
at the headquarters at Frederick, accompanied by 
his William. He was returning to Phila- 
delphia from post office business in Winchester, 
and Frederick lay on his route. 


son 


Franklin’s pur- 
pose was ostensibly to arrange for the dispatch 
Heiges, George L.., 
county, Journal of the 1 

1-26, 1957. 


Edward Braddock to 


Benjamin Franklin in Lancaster 
ancaster County Hist. Soc. 61 
Robert Napier, Fort Cumber 
land, June 8, 1755, Pargellis, Stanley M., ed., Military 
North America, 1748-1765, 85, New York, D. 
\ppleton-Century, 1936, 

‘George Washington to William Fairfax, Wills Creek, 
June 7, 1755, Fitzpatrick, John C The writings of 
Washington ...1: 133, Washington, 
Print. Off., 1931-1944. 


affairs ™m 


ed., 
George 


Govt. 
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ADVERTIS EM E N T. 


Lancafter, April 26, 17§5. 
HEREAS 150 Waggons, with 4 Horfes to each Waggon, and 1500 Saddle or Pack- 
Horfes are wanted for the Service of his Majefty's Forces now about to rendezvous 
at Wills'sCreek; and his Excellency General Braddock hath been pleafed to impower me 
to contract for the Hire of the fame; I hereby give Notice, that I fhall attend for that Pur- 
pote at Lancafter from this Time till next Wednefday Evening ; and at ork from next Tburfday Morning 
till FridayEvening; where I fhall be ready to agree for Waggons and Teams, or fingle Horfes, on 
the following Terms, viz. 
yi. That these fhall be at for each Waggon with 4 good Horfes anda Driver, Fifteen Shil- 
ings per Diem: And for each able Horfe with a Pack-Saddle or other Saddle and Furniture, Zo Sbil- 
lings per Diem. And for each able Horfe without a Saddle, Exgbteen Pence per Diem, 
adiy, That the Pay commence from the Time of their joining the Forces at Wills's Creck (which 
muft be on or before the twenticth of May enfuing) and that a reafonable Allowance be made over 
and above for the Time neceflary for their travelling to Wills’s Creek and home again after their 
Difcharge. 
3dly, Each Waggon and Team, and every Saddle or Pack Horfe is to be valued by indifferent 
Perfons, chofen between me and the Owner, and in Cafe of the Lofs of any Waggon, Team or 
other Horfe in the Service, the Price according to fuch Valuation, is to be allowed and paid. 
atbly, Seven Days Pay is to be alvanced and paid in hand by me to the Owner of each 
Waggon and Team, or Horte, at the Time of contracting, if requireds and the Remainder to be 
aid by General Braddock, or by the Paymatter of the Army, at the Time of their Difcharge, or 
ton time to time as it fhall be demanded, 
stbly, No Drivers of Waggons, or Perfons taking care of the hired Horfes, are on any Account 
to be called apon to do the Duty of Soldiers, or be otherwife employ’d than in conduéting or tak- 
ing Care of their Carriages and Hortcs, 
é6tbly, All Oats, Indian Corn or other Forage, that Waggons or Horfes bring to the Campmore than 
is neceffary for the Subliittence of the Horles, is to be taken for the Ufe of the Army, and a reafon- 
able Price paid for it. 
Note. My Son William Franklin, is impowered to enter into hke Contracts with any Perfon in 
Cumberland County. B. FRANKLIN, 


Zo the Inbabitants of the Countics of Lancafter, York, avd Cumberland. 


Friends and Countrymen, 
EING occafionally at the Camp at Frederic a few Days fince, I found the General and Officers 
of the Army extreamly exafperated, on Account of their not being fupply'd with Horfes and Car- 
riages, which had been expected from this Province as mott able to turnifh them; bne thro’ the 
Diffenfions between our Governor and Affembly, Money -had not been provided nor any Steps 
taken for that Purpofe. 

It was propofed to fend an armed Force immediately into thefe Counties, to feize as many of 
the beft Carriages and Horfes as fhould be wanted, and compel as many Perfons into the Service 
as would be ncceffary to drive and take care of them. 

I apprehended that the Progrefs of a Body of Soldiers thro’ thefeCounties on fuch an Occafi- 
on, efpecially confidering the Temper they are in, and their Refentment againft us, would be at- 
tended with many and great Inconveniencics to the Inhabitants; and therefore more willingly un- 
dertook the Trouble of tying firft what might be done by fair and equitable Means. 

ThePeople of thefe back Countics have lately complained to the Affembly that a fufficient Cur- 
rency was wanting; you have now an Opportunity of receiving and dividing among you a very 
confiderable Sum; for if the Service of this Expedition fhould continue (as its more than probable 
it will) for 120 Days, the Hire of thefe Waggons and Horfes will amount to upwards of Thirty 
thoufand Pounds, which will be paid you in Silver and Gold of the King’s Money. 

T he Service will be light and eafy, for the Army will f{-arce march above 12 Miles per Day, and 
the Waggons and Baggage Horfes, as they carry thofe Things that are abfolutely neceffary to the 
Welfare of the Army, muft march with the Army and no fafter, and are, for the Army's fake, always 
plac'd where pow agg be moft fecure, whether on a March or in Camp. 

If you are really, as I believe you are, good and loyal Subjects to His Majefty, you may 
now do a moft acceptable Service, and make it eafy to yourfelves; for three or four of fuch as can- 
not ape {pare from the BufinefS of their Plantations a VVaggon and four Horfes and a Driver, 
may do it rogether, one furnifhing the VVaggon, another one or twoHorfes, and another the Dri- 
ver, and divide the Pay proportionably between you. But if you do not this Service to your King 
and Country voluntarily, when fuch good Pay and reafonable Terms are offered you, your Loyalty 
will be ftrongly fufpected; the King’s Bufinefs muft be done ; fo many brave Troops, come fo far for 

our Defence, muft not ftand idle, thro’ your backwardnefs to do what mav be reafonably expected 

you; Waggons and Horfes muft be had; violent Meafures will probably be ufed; and you 

will a feck tor a Recompence where you can fiad it, and your Cafe perhaps be little pitied or 

re 

heve mo particular Intereft in this Affair; as (except the Satisfaction of endeavouring to do 

Good and ent Mifchief) I fhall have only my Labour for my Pains. If this Method of obtain- 

ing the eggons and Horfes is not like to fiucceed, I am oblig’d to fend Word to the General 

ia fourteen Days; and I fuppofe Sir Fobn St. Clair the Huffar, with 4 Body of Soldiers, will im- 

mediatcly enrer the Province, for the Purpofe aforefaid, ot which I fhall be forry to hear, beceu(s 
] am, very fincerely and truly 

jour Friad and Well-wifher, B. FRANKLIN 
broadside,” printed by William Dunlap at Lancaster, was Franklin’s 
Pennsylvania farmers for wagons, teams, and forage. Only two copies 


the original in the American Philosophical Society Library. 
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of the General's letters; actually he had been di- 
rected by the \ssembly to visit 
Braddock to remove the prejudices the General 
was understood to hold against the Quaker gov- 
ernment of Pennsylvania. At 


Pennsylvania 


Frederick, Frank 
lin found Braddock impatiently awaiting the re- 
turn of parties he had sent into the back parts of 
Maryland and Virginia to collect wagons. “I 
stayed with him several days,” Franklin wrote in 
his autobiography, 


din’d with him daily, and had full opportunity* of 
removing all his prejudices, by the 
what the Assembly 


ce me, and 


information of 
had before his arrival actually 
willing to do, to facilitate his 
When I was about to depart, the returns 
ot waggons to be obtained were brought in, by which 
it appear'd that they amounted only to twenty-five, 
and not all of those 


were still 
Ope rations 


were in serviceable condition. 
The General and all the 


declared 


officers were surpris‘d, 


the expedition was then at an end, being 


impossible, and exclaim’d against the ministers for 


ignorantly landing them in a country destitute of the 


conveying their 


baggage, etc., not 
one hundred and_ fitty 


stores, 


being 


Wwaggons 


\t this Franklin observed that “it was a pity they 
ad not been landed rather in Pennsylvania, as in 
at country almost every farmer had his waggon. 

The general eage rly laid hold of my 

said, ‘Then interest 
here, can probably procure them for us; and I beg 
u will undertake it.’ ”’ 


words, and 


vou, sir, who are a man of 


franklin asked what terms were to be offered; 
Braddock, 
what terms he thought necessary, and when this 
was done, he approved them. 


in reply, asked him to write down 


Franklin was ac 
cordingly commissioned at once “to procure, and 
contract, and agree 


and fifty 


for the Hire of One hundred 
Waggons and Teams, and a Number of 
arriage Horses for his Majesty's Service.” He 
eceived a quantity of gold, silver, and Maryland 
‘urrency which came to £805 9s.' 
appened on April 22; 

23, Franklin left F 


These things 
\pril 


Lancaster. 


the next morning, 
rederick for 


Smyth, Albert H., ed.. The writings of Be 

1: 394, New York, Macmillan, 1905-1907. 
Franklin, Proceedings at Lancaster in 
Papers 50: 57, Amer. PI 


i 
vg in tains Franklin’ leul; 1 
memorandum contains Franklins calculation ot t 


the waggon at 
Franklin ilos. Soc. Lib 

ie in Maryland currency of the gold, silver and cur 
rency which Braddock 
partial record of disbursements at 
May 8 

William 
Morris, 


Shirley, 


advanced to him, as well as < 
\pril 2¢ 


Lancaster, 


Shirley {Jr | to 


April 23, 


who was Braddock’s military secretary, was the 


Robert Hunter 
1755, Pa. Archives 2: 292 


Governo! 
| rederick, 


FRANKLIN AND THE “WAGON AFFAIR” 


Crossing the Susquehanna at Wright’s Ferry, he 
paid a visit to his friends, Susannah and James 
Wright, who offered a suggestion on how to ad- 
vertise the army's needs.* In Lancaster on Satur- 
day, April 26, he composed the address to the 
public and gave it to William Dunlap to 
Monday a German translation was run off. 

The first part of the 
statement of the terms 


print. 
wagon broadside was a 
Braddock offered for the 
hire of wagons and horses. Wagons, teams, and 
driver were to be paid at the rate of 15 shillings 
a day from the time of arrival at Wills Creek, with 
additional compensation for the time in going to 
and from the army. “No Drivers of Waggons, 
or Persons taking care of the hired Horses, are 
on any Account to be called upon to do the Duty 
of Soldiers, or be otherwise employ’d than in con- 
ducting or taking Care of their Carriages and 
Horses.” The second part of the 


roadside was 
Franklin’s personal address to the citizens. In it 
he reminded them that the hire of the required 
waggons and horses would put upwards of £30,000 
in circulation in their counties; he assured them 
the work would be “light and easy”; he appealed 
to patriotism; and he concluded with a threat in 
terms well chosen to move the Pennsylvania Ger- 
mans to action: “If this Method of obtaining the 
\\ 
| 


iggons and Horses is not like to succeed, I am 


oblig’d to send Word to the General in fourteen 
Days; and | 


suppose Sir John St. Clair the 
Hussar, with a Body of Soldiers, will immediately 
enter the Province, for the Purpose aforesaid, of 
which [ shall be sorry to hear. 
keen thrust. “I can but honour Franklin for the 
last Clause of his Advertisemt,” remarked Brad 


This was a 


dock’s secretary with approval.® 


Trusting in’ Franklin’s drawn by 
the promise of generous payment, driven by fear 
of Sir John’s “hussars,” the 


German and Scots-Irish alike. 


assurances, 
farmers came in, 
Franklin had pro 
vided a simple form of contract which recited the 
terms of the agreement and was to be signed by 
the driver Franklin in the 
Franklin signed on the 
Monday, 


William Shirley He 
Monongahela 

~ Franklin to Susannah Wright, 
[| April 28, 1755], Smyth, op. ct 
was that the Chiet 


and by 
> 


(ng. 2). 


presence of 
first 
\pril 28; on 


witnesses 


drivers in Lancaster on 


son ot Governor 


was killed at the 
battle of the 


Justice, who would 
Lancaster county court, should 


recommend 
scheme officially, requesting the constables prese 
to summon a meeting of the citizens of their respectiy 
tow! ships to present the cas« 

‘Shirley to Morris, 


Univ. Lib.; 


to them 
Wills Creek, May 14, 


printed in Pa. Archives 2: 310-311. 


1755 


Yale 
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Menbanus = LA Cremer 


County of Saad. 
figree and promife that | will, 
ones ~— good Waggon 


as [ 
Dey of 
1 do ackaowled 


cam iver 


and do oblige my(clf : : 
E., the faid Suny in Cafe I fai! of pasiortning ¢ to rerurn to Rim or his Ordeyy 
a ‘ 


[ Benjamin 
by his 
s in North 


the (i, ica, o hereby 


Gre» 


Tlewope , : f n z 
‘agyon or any pf thie Horfes, in the 
ing to she underwaiten Valuation. The 
= requiged of him but to take 


AND L. W. 


of / 
-and Province of Pennfjlvania, do hereb¥ 
on the Terms hereunder mentioned, 


with four able Horfes and a Driver — - 
to be at Wils's Créek in Virginia, with as mueh Oats, Incian Corn, or oth 


Franklig of Poiadelphia, deing 


are of His Horf 
» or other Forage fhall be brought in. 


than is neceflary forthe Subfifte : 
I be paid for ar a reafonable iftence of the Horfes 
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é, } . c” ty . 
Br9A2dree Herren Lae in the 


provide \ 


er Fo. 


can procuge and carry thither with the fame, on or bet he twenti 
May \nitant,jthen and there to atterid the Orders of Ge a had ned 
have received the Sum of 5%. 


xeneral Braddock 


Sr xc ieeandl CH . 4 


And 


- 


lim, in Advance towards the Pay or Hire of the faid Wag- 


his Agreemcnt. 


for that purpofe duly and f 


cellency Edward Braddock Eq; General of ‘all his Ma 
in his Name and Behalf; promife and 


as arid , 
We Team. and Driver dengs 
¢ to tommience the Day of their Arrival at Wills’s Creck : 
travelling thither and home again shanSumrmet 


4 de 
— And in Cafe of the 


a —_ 


Fifteen Shillings’ 


or able 


L . 
vice the fate fhall bejpai oe eesid 
iver fhall not be — as a Soldier, 

dWaggon And 
the Waggon 


Price. elongin 


geably fet their Hands, this » . ’ he yy Agreement, the 


— —Day 


yt Cam ty Sen Pr warn 


2 
Ws Papin 


Dun 


were 


Presumably printed by lap 


contracts for wagon hire signed by 


by two witnesses Harbanus 
and Wagon on 
£43 2/6 for 


Collection, 


] 


wagon hire and 


Yale University 


expenses 


Library 


Thursday and Friday he did the same at York 
William Franklin traveled up to Carlisle 
to contract for wagons in Cumberland County. 


In five days Franklin eng: 
26? 


( he. Sy. 
150 wagons and 
and he 


had laid out all the General’s money and £200 of 
his 


iged 


horses, and more were coming in; 


own. He had succeeded, if not beyond his 
own expectations, at least beyond Braddock’s ; and 
the gratitude of the commander in chief was sin 
“With the 


Franklin, who is almost 


cere and often expressed. \ssistance 
have had from Mr. 
the only Person to whom the Genl. is indebted 
for either Waggons or we hope to get 
the Mountains,” Braddock’s secretary 
formed Reverend Richard Peters, secretary of the 


In Philadel 


we 


Horses, 
over in 


Pennsylvania Provincial Ce yuncil, 


Cumberland, 


ot 
rent of their 


Peters, Fort 
Pennsylvanians, 


Richard 


»? 


Shirley to 


1755, ibid. 3 


May 
» SAW 


21, 


i chance 


some course 


to make money from the wagons. 


at the same 
the owner, by 
\shebreiner, 


Braddock’s expedition; he received £44 compensation for his loss and 


| 


Pig ig” — 


the 
Franklin or his deputy, and 
this lost 


time as the “wagon broadside,” 


who signed contract, his tean 


rom the original in the Mason Franklin 


phia the Assembly unanimously voted Franklin its 
thanks.'' Only the Proprietary Governor was 
silent; reporting the episode to Thomas Penn, 
Governor Morris managed to omit any mention 
of Franklin’s name.! 

Edward 
Franklin's 


Thus Shippen 


broadside Ss 


sent George Croghan 
that 
your 


10, 17 


one ol 
In 
to 


»>oc. 


“might 
I lor ses cc 


Amer 


Croghan 


so put 
Shippen 


Philos 


for an Employment ot 


Croghan, Lancaster, May — 


Lib. 
1! Votes the House 


Philadelphia, 


lings of 


89 


and 
| 1754-1755], 
1755 

Morris to Thomas Penn, May 15, 1755, Pa. 
311. Morris warned the 
ranklin, but Shirley made 
favorable to Iranklin 
347. 

Franklin made 


procee of Representa 


fie 
Mocs 


Hall, 


Franklin and 
Archives 


General's secretary against 
which 


to Morris, June 7, 


2: 
I his judgment, 


Shirley 


own 
was 
1755, thid 

Deborah a tart comment on the whole 
business in a letter to Peter Collinson. Her husband, she 


wrote on April 30, 1755, was then in the back country con- 
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Though Braddock had his wagons, he was by 
no means ready to advance on Fort DuQuesne. 
He lacked forage for his horses, and work on the 
auxiliary supply road through Pennsylvania had 
not begun. Once Braddock turned to 
Franklin. On May 19, accordingly, Franklin and 
several other members of the Pennsylvania As- 


more 


sembly offered to advance money as private indi- 
viduals to buy forage in Philadelphia and have it 
hauled to Wills Creek. Three days later Frank- 
lin advertised for 41 wagons for this purpose. To 
the farmers of Philadelphia, Chester, and Bucks 
counties he suggested a method which had been 
found practicable in Lancaster three weeks before ; 
several neighbors might join together to fit out a 
single wagon and team. And again he threatened 
an impress if voluntary action failed to produce 
results.'* Braddock called for still more forage, 
and on May 29 Franklin and his associates under 
took to provide 60 more wagon loads of oats and 
corn,’ 

Meanwhile, the search for forage went on else- 
Braddock’s quartermaster-gen- 
eral, Captain Leslie, went to Lancaster personally 
to buy grain, 


where. assistant 


His mission failed, however, when 


he became involved in a 


preposterous 
brawl, striking George Ross, a local man ¢ 
ence 


tavern 
of influ- 
(later a signer of the Declaration of Inde 
pendence), with a billiard cue. Understandably, 
though obstinately, Ross swore out a summons for 
Leslie’s arrest, and Leslie, just as obstinately, re- 
fused bail and insisted on being lodged in jail. 
Despairing of making Leslie act sensibly or of 
getting any supplies for the army unless he did, 
edward Shippen wrote, half urgently, half apolo- 
getically, to Chiet Justice \llen, “A free Horse 
ought not be ridden to Death, & yet if Mr. Frank 
lin's Business wont permit him to come up here 


tracting for wagons and horses for the 


army, “which tho’ 
so much out of his Way, he was obliged to undertake, for 
Inconveniences that might have attended 
Hands sent us trom who are not 
\ffairs.” Quoted by permission 
of The Huntington Library, San Marino, Calif. 
Committee of Morris, May 19, 1755, 
Hist. Soc. Penna.; Shirley to Morris, Wills Creek, May 
14, 1755, Yale Univ. Lib.; Franklin to Governor William 
Shirley, Philadelphia, May 22, 1755, Lincoln, Charles H., 
ed., Correspondence of William Shirley ... 2: 171-173, 
New York, Macmillan, 1912 
14 Pennsylvania Gazette, May 22, 1755; F 
Edward Philadelphia, 
Cong. 
5 Committee minutes, May 29, 1755, Yale Univ. Lib.; 
Franklin to Shippen, Philadelphia, May 29, 1755, 
ton Univ. Lib. See 
June 26, 1755, 


preventing some 
so many raw K-urope, 
accustomed to necessary 


Assembly to 


ranklin to 
May 24, 1755, Lib. of 


Shippen, 


Prince- 
Franklin to Wright, 


Smyth, op. cit. 3: 260. 


also James 
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immediately to set Mr. Leslie right & to assist 
him in getting the Forage & \Waggons for the 
\rmy, I shall dread the 


Consequences of it. 
Meanwhile, 


without waiting for the 
Leslie affair to be settled, William Franklin and 
Secretary Richard Peters, both of whom were in 
Lancaster, called on the Berks County farmers 
to provide oats and, if they chose, wagons and 
teams, for the army. The proclamation was in 
tone similar to Franklin’s of April 26 (fig. 4). 
Franklin was hardly 
Shippen thought him. 


the “free Horse’ Edward 


He had 


taken on still an- 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Lancafter, May 6th. 1755 
N ‘ost is here 
fingia Horics trom 
aria ad Schwoope ot the ta 


py 

Town on Prajay next, and at Porli; 

ons, Teams and Horles, as thall a ce 
Ta de artien too mutt be valood at Wills's Croc 

The Waggons that are valued at / avnl / Bwey's, are to fot out immedia 
teauion trom thence for Fils Creck, woes the Conduct and Direction 0: Isitons | {hal 
tor that Purpe 

The Owner or Owners of cach VVaggan or Sect of Horfes, fhould b 
Place of Valuation, and delwer to the Appratces, a Pap 
feveral Horfes in VV eting, with thor ioveral Marks aatural and 
annexed to the Contract 

kach VVaggon fthould be furnifhed 
kept trom Dama t 
the VVaggons. h eo tho 
Characters 

Lach VVaggon, end every Horfe Driver fthouk 
fx to cut the iong Grafs that grows 


| appome 


n the Contractor's Nance in lar 


e furniftied with a Hook or Sickle, 

n the County t ithe Mour $s. 
As all the VVaggons are obiged to carry aLoad ot Oats, or indian Corn, Per 

fuch Grain to difpofe of, are detu ye Cautious 


ns who have 
manding an extravegant Price on this Occation. 


they hander the Rung sSeiviee, by de- 


B. FRANKLIN, 


Befantmadung. 
Lancafter, 6ten May, 1755. 


peden ir Pork County befane gemadhe, welche accorticet haben Wager 
Noord 


i rm Bilie's Crock ju wducten, tof David 


n nechten Xrevrag 


ter (ddeurg ren 
rionen wilde 1 Destoce 


der Duficdhe und 
t n Woarné oder Fubre mifen mu Hid bringen on Ben Ort kre dhdge 
Lactn v rm, cm fddrcrben wannnen enthaiten, ame Betdrerbung ibeer verideedencen 
Prerdre, nebt Deven varfchacdcran notlakchen und gelerneten Kennjerdhen, welds Geryjodmg dom Cons 
fact mwerder 
Feder Wegin poll t fern mitetner Dre, Damit die Cater fo darouf acl 
bewabret Hlewen rer dom Ream, wed ce Octunthat vec Bubrteute, meidde cus den 
mufin, mode vertcret Pe. Und pte Decle fed gegerdner fern mut Ocs accord aregen 
gen: inglerddem fol! jeder Merde Treiber perfhen fern mut cner Side, 
Tamit ¢ weldes in Dem Lende jenfets Der Gcburge madhicr, fan chacht mtton maden 
Und da cle Maven verpfletret find ene Latung Haber oder Aniden- Korn ju jubren, fo werden alle 
Dicyemac, fo Der aleichen ju verfauffen haben, crfuddet vorhidhria gu feyn, und nicht Durd fordDerung canes 
ubscmafigen Preigcs Deffeldcn, Dern Drenft Ocs Komigé ju verhantern, 


8. Franflin. 


Fic. 3. Preparing to return to 
issued instructions 


Philadelphia, Franklin 
in English and German—explain- 
ing when and where farmers in York County should 
bring their wagons to be valued. 
in the Mason 
Library. 


From the original 
Franklin Collection, Yale University 


16 Shippen to William Allen, Lancaster, 
Amer. Philos. Soc. Lib. 
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Lancafter, May 30th, 1797. 


To the Innasitrants of the County of BERKS. 


Friends and Countrymen, 


E having been with His Excellericy Gerieral Braddotk, at the Camp, at Wills's 
Creek, tad the Pleafure ro Near him {peak extremely well of this Province, fot 


their late ready Affiftance in fapplying Waggonsand Horfes: And he told us 
that having been difappoinited by the Contractors for Forage in the neighbaur- 
ing Governments, he was oblig:d once more to have Recourfe to this Province, and had 
therctore fent Captain Leflie, Atlittant Quarter-maiter General, td purchafe a Quantity of 
Oats without which he could not poilibly proceed om his March. The Gene-al was 
leafed further to inform us, that after — alreddy received fuch feafonable Supplics 
rom this Province, it would be very difagreeable to him rotake compulfory Meafures for tHe 
obtaining what he further wanted, bur that the Neceffiry of the Occafion, in cafe Capt, 
Lefiie did not fucced, would oblige him to it. We acquainted him that we were filly 
perfuaded that there would be no Occafion for taking fuch Steps, as His Majelty hdd not 
a more loyal People than the Inhabitants of this Province, and who, we were fure, would 
be ready at all Times, to do every Thing in their Power for his Service. 

But upon our coming to Lancafler, it was no {mall Concern to us to find that Capraitt 
Leflie was not h:ke'y to fucceed in the Execution of his Commiilion, being very ap- 
prehenfive of the Confequences. It is therefore Gentlemen, that we addrefs ourfelvcs par- 
ticularly to you. The fhortnefs of the Time limited for the other Waggons to be at /¥ills’9 
Creck, prevented the Inhabitants of yourCounty from having an Opportunity at that Time 
of teiturying their Inclidauons to promote His Majeity’sScrvice. The whole of thof: Wag- 

ons was therefore — to be taken out of the three Back Counrics; by which Means 
they can’t now furnifh the Number wanted, And we make no doubt when you confidet 
that thefé Waggons are not, as the others are, wanted to go the whole of the Campaign; 
but only one’ | between this Place and Wills's Creek, (unlefs anv of them fhould chufe 
to engage to go further) you will not thiok of making any Excufes more efpecially as 
the following very reafonadle Terms are offered, viz. 

i. That for each Wagon carrying 60 Bufhels of Oats (whichis about 1809 Weigtn)there 

be paid TWELVE POUNDS Penn{ylvawia Money; Forty Sbillings w 
that be paid out. ~° ' “atid che Remainder on the Delivery of the Forage at Wills’ 
Creek; cher sn Silver, an Order on Edward Sbippen Efq; in Lanca/ter, who bat 
Moncey lodged in bis Hand. for that Purpofe. 

That every Petfon who fupplics Oits, fhall for each Bufhel receive Fimo Shillings 
Curreney: The to be put into Bags, which fhall be returned them upon their Are 
rivadiy, That Cape. Lee will grant them Proteétio heit be 

» That Capt. Lee wi it them as to prevent thet being impreffed fer 
any ioharnadion, as he is ely impowered to do by the General. _— ’ 
4tbl That if any of thofe who coutraét upon the above Terms, fhould incline when 
they arnve at the Gamp, to proceed on the Marchi with the Army, they fhall be allowed 
to go - the fame Terms with thofe who have alreany cdneraéted with Mr. Frankhe. 
lcmen, 

WE are are frlly perfuaded that the above Terms offered by Capt. Lelie, or futh 
other Promifes he may make you on this Head, will be ftriétly complicd with: And asa 
great Deal of Time has already been loft, the fooner you engage the 


Number of W 
wasted, the greater dnd more acceptéble will be the Service done by =, a 
We are with the utmoft Sincerity, 
Gentlemen, 


Vow afjured Friends end Web-vifters, 


RICHARD PETERS, 
WILLIAM FRANKLIN. 


N. Reda che Guta Oats alread cha d layi 
— 5 order to be = up to the Camp, -_, lon ee pated oy de 
ir own to difpo are defired to come with thei 
afa's in Laocater, Whaxe they enay talte ia thee Loos. ee PY Gree 


Fic. 4. The army’s needs for forage required Franklin and his agents to seek it 
in an ever-widening area. This appeal, both for wagons and forage, was made 
to Berks County, May 30, 1755. From the original in the American Philo- 
sophical Society Library. 
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other responsibility for Braddock, and was busily integral part of the “wagon affair,” although it is 
engaged recruiting laborers to go up to Cumber- not mentioned in the autobiography. 

land County to work on the road (fig. 5). Like At Fort Cumberland on June 5, Braddock’s 
Franklin’s part in procuring forage, this was an forces were collected ‘at last” and ready to march. 


eo 


7 atin 
P72 Perm bce cua Greve ty 


<< a at rape oor 
avar Xe we Goreng Me JAe- Bane. 


- 
lic. 5. Typical of the informal notes Franklin issued to men he engaged to work on Pennsylvania’s auxiliary 
road to the West is this longhand pass to John Bickner and John Myfeld, May 30, 1755. From the original 
in the American Philosophical Society Library 
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The advance had been delayed a month, the Gen- 
eral explained to Sir Thomas Robinson, Secretary 


ot State, because Maryland and Virginia had failed 
] 
i 


‘liver the wagons they promised, but Mr. 
Franklin, “Postmaster of Pennsylvania, and a Man 
of great Influence in that Province,” had under- 
taken to get and 


to cae 


wagons horses for the army, 


“which he has executed with great punctuality and 
Integrity, and is almost the only f 


Instance of 
\bility and Honesty I have known in these Prov- 
inces. His Waggons and Horses 


are indeed 
my whole Dependence. .. .” 


Braddock and some 
of his officers used like terms in letters to the War 
Office,"* and they expressed the warmest apprecia- 
tion to Franklin himself. These latter letters 
Franklin had copied for his own use ; extracts from 
several were quoted in the Assembly's refutation of 
Governor Morris’ charge that they had done little 
to assist Braddock.'s In 


promoting the 


these Franklin’s 
campaign became widely 
known and a part of the popular picture of the 


man. <A local poet, in a tribute to Franklin, asked, 


Ways 
role in 


Who was the man brave Braddock did record ? 


‘The only man that with him kept his word.’ 19 


Braddock met death before the wagoners’ ac- 
counts could be settled. Ambushed with the army 
at Great Meadows, the drivers panicked, cut out 
their fastest horses, abandoned their wagons, and 
fled eastward as fast as they could ride. Once 
safe at home, they presented to Franklin and 


sraddock to Robinson, Fort Cumberland, June 5, 
Public Office, London, and 
raddock to Napier, Fort Cumberland, June 
ir John St 


(copy ) Record also 
8, 1755, and 
Clair to Napier, Little Meadows, June 13, 


755, Pargellis, op. cit. 85, 93-94 
..~ [1754-1755], 175. 
letter” 
former said of 


‘Votes and proceedings lrank- 
from Braddock 
Maryland and 
at they had promised everything for the army 
but performed nothing, while the Pennsylvanians had 
nothing but performed everything. Extracts 
from the Diary of Daniel Fisher, 1755, Penna. Mag. Hist 
md Biog. 17: 272, 1893 
Musings near a cool 


Ben, 


lin’s clerk copied “a pretty long 


to Franklin in which the 


Virginia th 


promised 


spring, Haviland, Thomas P 


id. 75: 198, 1951. 


ed., Two epitaphs for 
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Franklin’s agents in Lancaster and York their 


claims for compensation for their services and 
their losses. What was especially embarrassing to 
Franklin was that Braddock’s wagon-master gen- 
eral had carried all the records to Albany ; °° no 
payments could be made without them; and some 
of the back-country farmers, who knew only that 
Franklin had promised to pay them but had not 
done so, actually brought suit against him. Not 
before the end of the year were the authorities 
ready to settle accounts. Acting under authority 
from General William Shirley, who had succeeded 
Braddock as commander in chief in America, 
Governor Robert Hunter Morris of Pennsylvania 
appointed a commission of four “to audit, liquidate, 
adjust and settle the Accounts, Claims, and De 
mands of the several Owners of all such Waggons, 
Teams and Horses, and other things which were 
... hired and employed in the said Service.” *? 
During the winter and spring of 1756, accord 
all who had provided wagons and horses 
Braddock’s army were paid for their services 
and their had ad 


money in the 
“wagon affair,” including the purchase of forage. 


losses. As for Franklin, he 


vanced about £1,030 of his own 


Braddock had sent him one order on the paymaster 
for the round sum of £1,000, leaving the remainder 
to be paid when Franklin submitted his next ac 
counting. Braddock was killed, the accounts were 
lost, and for the remaining £30 he spent for Brad 
dock’s service Franklin was never compensated 
General Shirley to Franklin, Oswego, September 17, 


\met Philos. Soc. Lib.; William Alex 
Franklin, Albany, November 12, 1775, N. Y. 


1755 (copy), 

ander to 

Public Lib 
Morris 


January 3) 56, Pa 


Commission to Edward Shippen and others, 
Archives 2: Morris to 
Philadelphia, February 24, April 22, 
1756, ibid., * 638. Lewis Burd Walker published The 


settiome; lé wadqggoners accounts, 
1899 


5902-5909 


General 


privately printed, 
from a manuscript in Edward Shippen’s hand, but 
without introduction or annotation 
> Smyth, op. cit. 1: 


Franklin, 


400: Samuel Smith, Summons to 
1772, 


Amer. 


London, February 6, with Franklin's 


memorandum of February 7, Philos. Soc. Lib 





A HOAX ON DOCTOR FRANKLIN 


WILLIAM BELL CLARK 


THOSE conversant with the fascinating life of 
Benjamin Franklin have chuckled over the hoaxes 
he perpetrated upon the British during the 
can Revolution, whe 
Minister P1 
\mong them will be 
‘The Sale of the 
undoubtedly the 
a letter from ( 
Hohendorf, 
expre ssed 


ir had 


porte d only 


\meri- 
id later 
resided France. 
-d the little pamphlet 
’ printed in French and 
good Doctor’s handiwork. 
ount de Schaumberg to 


\merica, 


. as Commissioner an 
enipotentiary, he in 
recalle 
; Hessians 
In it 
Baron 
comman¢ lin 2 
delight to 


bee n kille el, 


the Hessians 11 
learn that 1,605 
although lord 
14455. Hohendorf should 
error, Count would not be 
head \nother 
the spurious tssue of 
Inde pe 


Hessians so 
North had re 
this 
cheated out of 
as telling, 
to the 
his 


correct 
SO the 


money hoax, just 
a supplement 
hhronicle, printed 
Passy, Seneca Indians were 
to hi the 


package s of scalps of 


Was 
Boston 
ndent on press at 
ré porte 

Canada eight 
soldiers, farmers, 
to the king 


packages had been 


wherein the 


ive sent to Governor of 
\merican 
children to be 
to prove their fidelity. 
the 
packing them in smaller _ s to be sent along 
also to tl le queen f both he 
of Parliament.’ 

Once, 


| Joctor 


women, and forwarded 


But the 


intercepted by \mericans wn proposed re- 


and each member « ouses 


the tables 
succumbed to 


had 


however, were . and the 


any he 


turned 
clever a hoax as 
None of Franklin's 
The compilers 
enough that it 
its exposure. Yet, how 
into sending his grandson 


as 


himself engineered. 


biographers have written about it. 
| his writings have 
to 


not been sure 
attempt 


was beguiled 


was a fraud 
Franklin 
soni hundred 


five miles upon a fruitless mission, 
and who was the author of the 


tale 
A sloop of 
stood into the 

Normandy, on the morning of Tuesday, Novem 
17, 1778. A French fishing shallop in her 
company continued into the harbor at noon bear- 
ing a letter addressed to M. 
who hel 


» hoax, provides an 


interesting a tale previously untold. 


twenty fourteen swivels 


pt rt ot 


guns and 


» roadstead of the Dieppe, 1 


ber 


a merchant 
but unconfirmed, commiss 
American the 
the the shallop, 


Van Doren, 


Yo rk, \ 


LeBaron, 
1 an informal, 
ion as for 


letter 


agent vessels. Before 


was delivered, master of 
1 Both 
Benjamin 


1938, 


Carl 


New 


described in 


Franklin, 574, 575, 671 


hoaxes are 
7 673, iking, 
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with French garrulity, had let it be known as he 
progressed from pier to counting-house that the 
vessel in the offing the 
Concord; that the before 
two British who 
that she had convoyed him 
that he now carried a letter 
Job Prince, 


agent. 


was Continental 


she 


sloop 
day had driven off 
had captured him; 


sately 


privateers 
into port, 
the noble 
to the 


and 
from 
commander, 


Captain 
her American 

M. LeBaron received 
pleasure. Captain 
arrived oft the 
d’Antifer had 
fishing 


and read the letter 
wrote that he 
yesterday, and near 
fortunate 
shallop from 
the merchant 
business 1n Dieppe ,and he 


with 
Prince 


coast 


had 
Cape 
enough to retake the 
enemy He 


\merican 


been 


two privateers. 


transacted 


would 


understood 


like to know how 


he could be of assistance. 
“I propose cruizing from 
Northward to intercept the 
bound Ships of the 
the better 
Coast, I hi 
called the 
represent 


this 
outward 


the 
& homeward 
lained. “And 
them when I get upon their 
Name of an English Sloop 
(which | told I much 
painted on my Stern. I intend getting 
with the English Coast as possible in 
get what information |] 

ishing and Pilot Boats.” 

This was to a request. 
Would M. LeBaron please send off some refresh- 
ments for the ship’s company? These would be 
punctually paid As he had no good draught 
of either French or English coasts, he would 
the 


Place to 
Enemy,” he expl 
to deceive 
got the 
Childers 


ave 


am 
. ; 
as ciose 1n 


me r © 


can from their 


preliminary specific 


for. 


to have 
Meanwhile, 
ed with an 

The 


fruit 


be glad agent procure them for him. 


he would stand off and on until favor- 
answer. 
refreshments 
were assembled rapidly. 
LeBaron toved with the 


desired -meat, vegetables, 
For a time M. 
thought of going out to 
the Concord to confer with the captain ‘‘on matters 
relating to the plans for his cruize with a view to 


obtaining great of The 
weather deterred him. He was no seaman, and 
the waters of the roadstead looked rough. The 
food, together with the coastal went off 


assurance success.” 


draughts, 


LeBaron to Benjamin 
Franklin Papers, XII, 138, 
} Job Prince to LeBaron, 


XLViE, 157 


Franklin, November 18, 1778, 
\mer. Philos. Soc 
November 17, 


1778, ibid., 
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in the late afternoon, accompanied by a bill and a 
letter suggesting that Captain Prince come ashore 
and consult with him. Perhaps he expressed to 
the captain, as he did later to Dr. Franklin, his 
regrets that the Concord had not arrived a day 
earlier. She then could have prevented the re- 
capture, “before our eyes,” of a prize which a 
French privateer from Caen was sending into 
Dieppe. 

Captain Prince declined the invitation to come 
ashore. He could not think of leaving his ship. 
M. LeBaron had to be content with a reply ac- 
knowledging receipt of the supplies, and request- 
ing that a boat be sent off next day to receive a 
letter to be dispatched as expeditiously as possible 
to Benjamin Franklin in Paris. There was no 
future mention of reimbursement, but as Captain 
Prince was preparing for a cruize, M. LeBaron 
had no doubt but what the American Commission 
ers would repay any necessary expenditures. 

The boat to secure the letter for Dr. Franklin 
went alongside the Concord on the morning of 
November 18. It returned at noon with it and a 
short note to M. LeBaron. The captain wrote 
the agent that he would sail at once, but would 
return in a few days to receive the reply from 
Paris. Whether 
open for M. 


clear.’ 


Franklin 
LeBaron’s information is not 
It was dated, ‘Concord off Dieppe, Nov’. 
18; 1778," and began with the statement that 


Prince’s letter to was 


sent 


Congress had appointed him to the command of 
the sloop, and, having just arrived off the coast, 
he wished any orders Franklin might wish to give 
for his cruize against the enemy. 

I suppose I need not tell you that the Concord is a 
fine new Vessel, & remarkably well found, [the letter 
continued]. You are, no doubt, perfectly well ac- 
quainted with every particular concerning her, and 
the intention of Congress concerning her destination 
therefore I will say nothing more on that subject, 
because I do not think it safe to trust these matters 
to paper, but if you will please to send me a person 
whom you can confide in I shall be very glad, as | 
have something of great consequence to communicate 
to you. 


He had been entrusted by Congress with dis- 


patches for the Commissioners, he went on to say, 
but, being pursued by a British frigate, whose bow 
chase guns had nearly dismasted him, he had 


weighted and sunk his packet, fearing it might fall 
into enemy hands. He hoped for Dr. Franklin’s 
prompt reply, as northerly winds, he was told, 
prevailed on the coast at this season of the year, 


[LeBaron to Benjamin Franklin, November 18, 1778, 
loc. cit. 
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which, he was apprehensive, would shorten the 
period of his cruize. Bills upon Franklin would 
be given to M. LeBaron for the supplies, “which 
bills you will be obliging enough to pay.” As 
prizes would be consigned to the American Com- 
missioners, he desired a list of the agents in the 
various ports to whom such prizes should be 
addressed “T have the honour to be, with the 
greatest respect Your Excellency’s most faithful 
humble servant Job Prince,” he 


added a brief ] ostscript : 


concluded, and 


I had a letter for you which was sent to me from 


Mr. Bache, which letter I threw overboard when I 


was chased by the English Frigate.® 

M. LeBaron lost no time in getting this letter 
off by express to Paris, accompanying it with a 
copy of Prince’s first communication to him of the 
day before, as well as a lengthy explanation to 
Franklin of his behalf of the 
Concord and her commander. He had paid out 


own activities in 


for provisions, boat hire and other expenses, 
hundred and thirty-one livres and 


one 
sixteen sous, 
and he assumed orders would be given “for having 
me reimbursed.” He was chiefly troubled, how 
ever, by lack of official authorization as American 
agent at Dieppe. M. LeRay de Chaumont, who 
had recommended him to Franklin some months 
before, had assured him a commission would be 
forthcoming, but it had not been received, and he 
feared he might 
authority.” ° 


“appear to be acting without 

The express reached Passy late on the night of 
November 20; a little more than two days for its 
journey of nearly two hundred and fifty miles. 
Dr. Franklin had not retired before its arrival, his 
reply to Job Prince being dated “Passy near Paris, 
November 20, 1778 11 at night.’”’* The Doctor 
did not question the genuineness of the letter, nor 


was there any reason why he should. Continental 
ships of war, with or without dispatches, had 
arrived in French ports before; notably the 
Independence, Raleigh, Alfred and Ranger in 1777, 
and the Boston and Providence earlier in 1778.° 

Job Prince to Benjamin Franklin, November 18, 
1778, Franklin Papers, XII, 137, Amer. Philos. Soc 

6 LeBaron to Benjamin Franklin, November 18, 1778, 
loc. cit. 

7 Benjamin Franklin to Job Prince, November 20, 1778, 
Franklin Papers, XLV, 133a, Amer. Philos. Soc., printed, 
\lbert Henry Smyth, ed, The writings of Benjamin 
Franklin 7: 201, 202, New York, Macmillan, 1905-1907. 

*Caron de Beaumarchais to Count de Vergennes, 
October 1, 1777, Stevens's Facsimiles, No. 1708. Thomas 
Thompson to Benjamin Franklin, October 10, 1777; John 
Paul Jones to the American Commissioners, December 4, 
1777; Samuel Tucker to id., April 1, 1778, and Abraham 
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The name Concord was just as logical for the 
sloop as had been the name Lexington for the 
Continental brig which had sailed into 
in April, 1777." 
England sound. 


3ordeaux 
Job Prince had a familiar New 
Franklin probably recalled it as 
the name of a widely-known Boston merchant and 
his shipmaster son.'” That the Concord had re- 
taken a French fishing lugger from British privat- 
eers and seen her safely into Dieppe would seem 
additional proof that a bonafide American cruiser 
had arrived. Certainly, M. LeBaron’s accom- 
panying letter indicated complete faith in the in- 
tegrity of sloop and captain. 
script, 


Job Prince’s post- 
however, was the clinching evidence to 
Franklin’s mind that he and his command were as 
stated. Who but an American officer would know 
that Richard Bache son-in-law in Phil- 
adelphia, with whom he was in frequent correspon- 
dence??! Franklin’s instant decision to send a 
person of trust to Dieppe, coupled with the word- 
ing of his letter, indicate how thoroughly he had 
been deluded. 


was his 


I have just received yours of the 18th Instant, [he 
wrote]. My Grandson, William T. Franklin, who is 
the Bearer of this, and will have the honour of deliver- 
ing it into your hands, sets out early to-morrow morn- 
ing for that purpose. He is my private Secretary, 
and is a Young Man of Trust & Discretion, to whom 
you may safely confide, what you have to communicate 
to the Commissioners. We have rect no Account of 
your Vessel or its destination from Congress, as our 
Dispatches have miscarried; therefore can give you 
no Advice till we have more Information from You, 
than is contained in your Letter. 


Followed a list of agents in French ports to 
whom Captain Prince should address his prizes, 
and, I wish you a good Cruise, & 
safe Return to your Country with much Profit 
and Honor.” ? 


in conclusion ; “ 


That same night he penned a 
reassuring note to M. LeBaron: 


Whipple to Benjamin Franklin, May 31, 1778, Franklin 


Papers, VII, 71, 129, IX, 1,207, Amer. Philos. Soc. 

® Joseph Hynson to Lieutenant Colonel Edward Smith, 
April [10?], 1777, Stevens's Facsimiles, No. 61. 

10 Job Prince, father and son, were listed as owners, 
bonders or witnesses of seven letters-of-marque 
Boston through 1776-1778, Gardner W. Allen, comp., 
Massachusetts privateers of the Revolution, 80, 84, 106, 
138, 147, 212, 253, Boston, Massachusetts Historical So- 
1927. Humorously enough, Allen, beguiled as was 
Franklin, lists the Concord as a Massachusetts privateer, 
thid., 102. 

11 The Franklin Papers in the American Philosophical 
Society contain three letters from Richard Bache in 1778; 
May 1, June 14, October 22, IX, 102; X, 35, and XII,68. 

12 Benjamin Franklin to Job Prince, November 20, 
1778, loc. cit. 
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I thank you for your readiness to service Capt. 
Prince. His Bills for moderate Supplies will be 
lhe my Grandson. I beg to 


recommend him to your Civilities. I shall Answer the 
rest of your Letter soon." 


honour’d. Bearer is 


On the following morning, after young “Tempe” 
had set off by coach for Dieppe, Franklin sent 
another note to M. LeBaron “per Post.” His 
grandson probably would arrive shortly after this 
second letter, so “it would be well to give the 
Capt". Notice, that they may meet as soon as 
possible.” ™4 ae 

News of the arrival of the Concord leaked out 
to the Parisian press, which, mistaking the port 
of entry, printed a highly exaggerated account: 

On the 20th of this month an American vessel 
arrived at Nantz [sic!] dispatched by Congress; the 
Captain on his arrival requested a guard to prevent 
any of his people coming on shore 
press to Dr 


He sent an ex- 
Franklin, to desire that he would send a 
person of confidence, to whom he might explain the 
object of his dispatches. Dr. Franklin immediately 
sent his grandson,—and it has been said since he is 
gone, that there has been a bloody battle in America, 
and that 6,000 men of Washington's army have gone 
over to the British.15 


The post from Paris reached Dieppe around 
noon of Monday, November 23, and young Mr. 
Franklin in his coach rolled up a few hours later. 
There was no Continental sloop Concord in the 
roadstead, nor visible off M. LeBaron 
admitted that since the note sent ashore on Nov- 
ember 18, the vessel had vanished. At first he had 
not been disturbed because Captain Prince had 
stated he would return in a few days, but as these 
lengthened into five, with no sign of 


shore. 


his 
Young Franklin 
secured copies of one or two of the captain’s 
letters, which M. LeBaron previously had not 
forwarded, and sent them along to his grand- 
father that night. He added that he had advised 
the French commissioner of the port to keep a 
watchful eye out for the Concord. Meanwhile, if 
Captain Prince was not an imposter and did re- 
turn, an immediate meeting with him would take 
place.** 


her, 
suspicions had been aroused. 


13Jd. to LeBaron, [November 20, 1787], Franklin 
Papers, XLV, 133b, Amer. Philos. Soc. printed, Smyth, 
op. cit. 7: 201. 

14/d. to id., November 21, 1778, 
printed, Smyth, op. cit. 7: 202. 

15 Paris dispatch of November 29, 1778, in The London 
Chronicle, December 12-15, 1778. 

16 William Temple Franklin's letter has not been locat- 
ed. Its contents are indicated in his grandfather’s reply 


tbid.. XLV, 134 
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Having attended to business, William Temple 
Franklin turned to pleasure. M. 
much flattered 


LeBaron was 
“to make the acquaintance of the 
grandson of a man whom Europe and America 
regards with admiration.” So were others of 
Dieppe society, including Monsieur and Madame 
d’Ausseville and the Marquise de Sartine. In 
fact, when recalled a few days later by his grand- 
father, young “Tempe” 


1 


friend, 


left behind one feminine 
who, even upon so brief an acquaintance- 
ship, pursued him by letter.?7 

The recall November 28. 
Franklin had written it two days before, his open- 


came to hand on 
ing sentence stating that he was “now more cer- 
tain than before that the 
Roguery.” 


whole is a piece of 


\s when you receive this, it will be 10 Days since 
his quitting the Road of Dieppe, 
has not | 


he continued] if he 
in that time, it is probable he will 
not return at all; so we would have you return hither 
without waiting longer for him. If 


return’d 


he should here 
after come, and venture on shore, he will be taken by 
the Orders you have from the Minister; but I believe 
he is too cunning for that.1§ 


The good Doctor’s implication that he had sus- 
pected roguery from the start is scarcely born out 
by his previous letters and action. If and when 
his suspicions were aroused, it may have been the 
day after his grandson had set off. By then he 
had had opportunity to sit down and study the 
correspondence carefully. If so, it is possible 
that he alighted upon one or two apparent dis- 
crepancies. If Job Prince had just arrived off 
the coast from America, how could he have heard 
that his resembled the British sloop 
Childers? The other questionable point, which 
could have disturbed him was the captain’s state- 
ment that 
found.” 


vessel 


well 
From past experience, he could have 
recalled that every Continental war vessel, which 
had arrived before her, had been in need of ex- 
tensive refitting ; 


the Concord was “remarkably 


some of them having cost him 


as much as sixty to thousand livres 


In the light of this knowledge, the 


seventy 
apiece. 


of November 26, 1778, Franklin Papers, XLV, 135, Amer. 
Philos. Soc., printed, Smyth, op. ctt. 7: 203. 

17 LeBaron to Benjamin Franklin, November 30, 
Franklin Papers, XII, 163, Amer. Philos. Soc. 

18 Benjamin Franklin to William 
November 26, 1778, loc. cit. 

19 Jd. to Committee of Foreign Affairs, May 26, 1779, 
Franklin Papers, No. 530-539, Library of Congress, 
printed, Francis Wharton, ed., The Revolutionary dip- 
lomatic correspondence of the United States 3: 186-194 
(Washington, 1889). 
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Concord’s need of no more than refreshments for 
the crew, might well have made him ponder. 
Whatever his fears, he had communicated them 
to the French Minister of Marine before ordering 
his grandson's return, and M. de Sartine had dis- 
patched a seizure order to the commissioner at 
Dieppe. 

Apparently young Franklin left hurriedly for 
Passy upon receipt of his grandfather’s recall. His 
haste is indicated in the letter M. LeBaron wrote 
to the latter on November 30: 


Mr. Franklin was to leave me 
to the alleged Job Prince if 


a letter to transmit 
he comes looking for a re 
ply to his letter, in order to urge him to come ashore. 


He forgot it and I did, too. If you consider it neces- 


sary, | ask you to please send me one, indicating to me 


that | must 
with the 


sartine. 


the course pursue, if he 


orders the 


is stopped in 
accordance 
from M. de 

' 


I thank you ior kind! 


Commissioner has 
trvcting me to keep an 
account of the disbu1 ich I made on that 
oceasion. Mr. F: le a note of them and 
Mr. 


has agreed to fo urd tl nount to LeRoux, 


to whom I make ! 


M. LeBaron had iittle 
would reappear, 


belief that the Concord 
and he flattered himself “‘she did 
not gain anything by her trickery.” 

Whatever Dr. Franklin subsequently thought 
about it, he did not consign to any paper that so far 
has come to light. After William Temple Frank- 
lin reported the barren outcome of his five hundred 
mile round trip, the Doctor maintained silence. 
Chagrin at being so completely duped may have 
been the reason for this reticence. He seemed 
even to have neglected honoring M. LeBaron’s 
bill, as that gentleman reminded young “Tempe.” 
In fact, the final reference to Job Prince and the 
Continental sloop Concord is contained in M. Le- 
Baron’s letter of December 19, 1778, to Franklin’s 
grandson: 


I can hardly doubt that the vessel was British . . 
What could have been her [captain’s] intention in 
coming here to commit this foolhardy act? What did 
he expect to gain by it, since he did not come back, 
either to get your reply, or to confer with you? It is 
a preposterous hoax devoid of common sense.*" 


M. LeBaron was right. The vessel was British, 
and the name, which Job Prince claimed to have 

20 Mr. LeRoux wine merchant to the King, rue de 
Bretagne, Marais, Paris. 

21 |.eBaron to Benjamin Franklin, November 30, 
loc. cit. 

22 7d. to William Temple Franklin, December 19, 1 
Franklin Papers, Cl, 85, Amer. Philos. Soc. 


1778, 
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painted on her stern, was her real one—his Majes- 
ty’s sloop Childers, put into commission in Sep- 
tember. The alleged Job Prince was William 
Peacock, Irish-born captain, twenty-eight years of 
age, who had taken command on September 4, 
1778, at Deptford, where the sloop was outfit- 
ting. . Peacock had sailed from the on 
November 12, under “to cruize on the 
English and French Coasts, as far to the Westward 
as the Owers * and Cape Barfleur.” 

Whether any thought of the hoax he was about 
to perpetrate entered his head as the Childers ran 
southwesterly, through the Strait of Dover into 
the English Channel, 


Downs 
orders 


is doubtful. The idea must 
have been born on the morning of Monday, No 
hed the French coast near 
Three sail were sighted and he 
Two of them fled; the other lay to, a1 
spoke her at ten o’clock—a French fishing | 
Her that the fleeing 
windward were British privateers, who had 


about to take possession of him. 


vember 16, as he approac 
St. Valery. 


gave 
chase. 


id he 
Oat, 
to 
been 


master vessels 


reporte d 
Two signal 
from the Childers failed to arrest their flight. 


guns 

As 
the privateers suspected him to be an American, 
the Frenchman naturally came to the same con 
clusion. The latter was not disillusioned by the 
boarding officer from the Childers, who learned 
that the fishing boat hailed from Dieppe. That 
there was a merchant at Dieppe, one M. LeBaron, 
who acted as agent for the Americans, would be a 
bit of information the Frenchman automatically 
would impart to a supposed Continental officer 
Peacock heard his lieutenant’s report, and “desired 
the fishing Boat to make the Best of her way 
|homeward| at same Time saw her clear of the 
privateers.” 

By and 


next morning, when 


sloop fisherman 


approached Dieppe, it is evident the first step in 


] 


the deception had been concocted. 


The fishing 
boat was hailed and boarded, and her master en- 
trusted with the initial epistle to M. LeBaron. 
Captain Peacock thereupon wrote in his log, “at 
12 Sent Shore a letter—mod*. and fair W’. 
standing in and of[f] Dieppe, at 5 P M the french 
Boat Returnd with Beef, Mutton, Veal, Greens, 

23 Captain’s.log, H. M 


ber, 1778, Admiralty Class 
Records Office, 


on 


S. Childers 


1 


, September-Decem- 
173, book 6, Public 
London. 

24 Commission of William Peacock, September 4, 
thid., Class 6, No. 21, folio 449. 

5 The were two islets and sandbars off the 
English coast, due east of the Isle of Wight, and south 
of Selsey Bill. 

6 William Peacock to Philip Stephens, December 29, 
1778, Admiralty, Class 1, No. 2304, Public 
Office, London 


1778, 


Owers 


Records 
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Oysters and Fruit.” 


The captain was more spe- 
cific the 


than had the 


agent been in listing 
comestibles. 

That afternoon the Childers “handed sails and 
stood of [f] the land.” On the morning of Novem- 
ber 18, she tacked and stood in again, and, “at 
11 the french Boat w" a Letter.” At 
this point, Peacock delivered his masterpiece ; Job 
Prince’s letter to Dr. Franklin. After that, amid 
strong gales and rain, the Childers went to sea, 
her captain having no intention 
Dieppe again. One week later, 
Franklin i 
Childers 


ended.** 


Return®, 


if approaching 
the day before 
the 
cruise 


{ 
and 


his 


Downs,” 


sent his 
*Anchord 


recall 
the 


to grandson, 


in her 
Peacock’s report made no mention of his exploit. 
The Lords of the might have 


Admiralty 
looked upon it as a foolhardy, reckless act, en- 


well 
dangering his Majesty's sloop in an enemy port. 
Childers’ 
when examined by the 
dmiral commanding at the Nore. “At 12 Sent 
on shore a letter,” and “the Boat Return? 
Letter” might only indicate a little clan- 
destine trade 


The guarded entries in the 


and 


log would 
arouse no suspicion if 


french 
W a 
- a trade which would not be frowned 
upon when the sloop benefited with fresh provi- 

The captain probably told it gleefully to 
close friends, and swore them to secrecy. 
all evidence, or 
been well kept. 


Ss1Ons. 


From 
] . . + _ . 
lack of it, the secret must have 


Only deductions can be made as to how and 
where William Peacock obtained such a familiarity 
with American affairs as to enable him to carry 
on his successful deception. His life prior to the 
He was 
When he entered his Majesty’s 
service, at the age of thirteen, as captain’s servant 
on board his Majesty’s ship Dreadnought, he gave 
his place of birth as Limerick.** 


\merican Revolution provides no clues. 


born in 1750. 


About two years 
later, when transferred as an able-bodied seaman 
to H.M.S. Nautilus, he again reported Limerick 
as his natal city.*° However, when, at eighteen, 
he was assigned to H. M. S. Rose as a master’s 
mate, he gave his birthplace as Dublin.*® On De- 
1771, after being seven years in the 
King’s service, he appeared before the Navy Board 


cember 3, 


‘ Captain's log, H. M. S. Childers, 
1778, loc. cit. 


25, 1778,” 


November 12-25, 
“Extract of a Letter from Deal, November 
The London Chronicle, November 24-26, 1778 

28 Muster Book, H. M \ugust 15, 
1763, Admiralty, Class 36, Public Records 
Office, London 

29 Ships Musters, H 
No. 7452. 

v lind., 


S. Dreadnought, 


No. 5407, 


M. S. Nautilus, June 1, 1765, tbid., 


H. M. S. Rose, June 24, 1768, thid., No. 7943 


$6 
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to be examined for a commission as lieutenant. 
He “produced Journals kept by himself in the 
Nautilus and Rose,” and testimonials from former 
commanding officers, that “he can splice, knot, 
Reef a Sail &c.” His passing certificate was 
granted the same day.*! 

From that point to early in 1776, William Pea- 
cock’s name appears in no naval record, he prob- 
ably living in England on half-pay. Shortly after 
the outbreak of the American war, their Lordships 
of the Admiralty recalled him into service, assign- 
ing him on February 7 to command the store ship 
Elizabeth, destined for Boston. 


Six days later 
they rescinded their action.** 


On June 12, he was 
ordered to the sloop Beaver, then at Quebec. " 
Whether he reported for duty before her return 
to England in November is not apparent.** At 
any rate, when the Beaver sailed in convoy for 
Antigua on December 7, 1776, he was a lieutenant 
on board. 

The Beaver cruised all through 1777 under Ad- 
miral Young on the Leeward Island station. Her 
most brilliant achievement was the capture on May 
18, 1777, of the Pennsylvania privateer ship Oliver 
Cromwell, Harmon Courter, commander ; a vessel 
of almost twice her weight in metal.*® The Oliver 
Cromwell had been the property of John Bayard 
and James Caldwell, Philadelphia merchants, and 
her officers hailed from the same city.*? That ap- 
pears to have been the closest contact Peacock had 
with the American continent. As he would have 
had opportunity to converse at length with Cap- 
tain Courter and his (and Courter re- 
ported most courteous treatment on board the 
Beaver ) 


officers 


such contact may have been sufficient 
to learn all about the workings of the Continental 


‘t Passing Certificate of William 
3, 1771, tbid., Class 107, No. 6. 

* Molyneux Shuldham to Philip Stephens, May 12, 
1776, printed in Robert Wilder Neeser, ed., The de- 
spatches of Molyneux Shuldham, 213, 214, New York, 
Naval History Soc., 1913. 

‘8 Philip Stephens to Charles Douglass, June 12, 
Admiralty, Class 6, No. 21, folio 194. 

‘Charles Douglass to Philip Stephens, May 15, 1776, 
thid., Class 1, No. 1706. 

Rodney M. Pasley, ed., Private sea 
kept by Admiral Sir Thomas Pasley, 
Dent, 1931. 

® Admiral Young’s prizes, Admiralty Office, August 2, 
The London Gasette, August 2, 1778. 

7 Commission for Oliver Cromwell, February 7, 1777, 
Penna. Mag. Hist. and Biog. 26: 146, 147, Philadelphia, 
1902. 

8 “Extract of a 
June 13,” 


Peacc ck, 


December 


1776, 


journals... 


Bart, 4, 


London, 


Letter from the West Indies, dated 
Pennsylvania Gazette, July 23, 1777. 
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Congress, the mission of Franklin to France, and 
the Doctor’s relationship to Richard Bache. 

William Peacock was back in England by Au- 
gust 4, 1777, probably the bearer of dispatches 
from Admiral Young.*® From then until he was 
commissioned to the sloop Comet on July 22, 
1778, he was in London.*® From the American 
Loyalists, driven from their homes and who fre- 
quented the city’s taverns and clubs, an imagina- 
tive man, and such he undoubtedly was, could have 
picked up much information which he later used. 
His assignment to the Comet was of less than two 
months’ duration, for on September 4, of that same 
year, came his appointment to the Childers." 

All this would not, however, necessarily account 
for the use of the name, Job Prince. However, 
several months after Peacock reached London in 
1777, the Gazette published a list of prizes taken 
by the squadron of Admiral Howe on the Ameri- 
can Station, between May 27 and October 24, 
1777. It he read this list, as all naval officers natu- 
rally would do, his eye must have noted the 
following : 


Prizes taken by the Greyhound and Diamond. May 
22. Betsey Sloop, Job Prince, Master, Pitts, Call & 
Co. Owners, from Boston to Martinique, taken at Sea, 


sent to Rhode Island—with Fish, Lumber, Candles. 


Probably it made no more than a casual impres- 
sion, yet was stored away sub-consciously, to re- 
turn to William Peacock’s mind that November 
day nearly a year later when he planned his suc- 
cessful hoax upon Benjamin Franklin. Oddly 
enough, four years after that, the British captain 
ended his career in the America he once had pre- 
tended to sail from. He died, after a short illness, 
on December 13, 1782, on board of his ship, the 
frigate /’Eagle, recently taken from the French, 
and then being reconditioned in the King’s yard, 
New York City. “On the 15',” states the mas- 
ter’s log of l’Eagle, “his Body was interred in 
Trinity Church yard.’ Rear Admiral Digby, 
commanding upon the American station, reported 
his death to the Lords of the Admiralty. “He was 
an excellent Officer,’ Digby wrote, “and is a real 


° 43 


loss to the service.”’ *4 


9 Public Advertiser, London, August 4, 1777. 

0 Commission of William Peacock, 
Admiralty, Class 6, No. 21, folio 436. 

41 Commission of td., September 4, 1778, loc. cit. 

42 The London Gazette, December 2-6, 1777. 

43*Remarks on board His Majesty’s Ship 1’ Aigle,” 
Admiralty, Class 52, No. 1537. 

#4 Robert Digby to Philip 
1782, ibid., Class 1, No. 490. 


July 22, 


Stephens, December 14, 
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INTRODUCTION 


THe JourRNAL herein published 
interest of the American 


in stimulating the 


is evidence of 
Philo- 
liscovery and 
materials 
and his 
nanuscripts have al- 
and are available 


the 


sophical 


continuing 
Society 


preservation of nificant casiihaiacla 


dealing ge Indian languages, culture 


tory. sizable number of 


ready hn n microfilmed 


in the 
Sx ciety ‘'s I abrary ; 


In a previous issue 


brought 


the So- 
John Philips, 
1806 visit of a 
‘Indians of New York. 


Diary is 


of this publication, 
Journal of 
which details of the 
delegation of Quakers to the 
Halliday 


this same visit from 


ciety out the 


also ré corded 
Jackson's another account of 
a different point of view. 
Though both diaries were kept by Quakers, the 
student will see that the differing in em- 
phasis, complement each other and form a coherent 
framework which is so 


journals, 


necessary for true under- 
standing of a historical 


can be 


A g-sae Each document 
utilized separately, but students will derive 
maximum profit by reading the 


unit. 


two as a single 


1 Permission for 
Historical Library, 
provenance 
institution 
Friend's 


publication was granted by the Friend's 

ge. Data regarding 
ederick Tolles of this 
assistant at the 


librarian of the 


I] 


Swarthmore ( 


Dr. F 


e 
were provided by 


Mary 
Historical 


I 
erstwhile 
and 
Department of Records of the Yearly Meeting of Friends 


Ogilvie, 
Library present 


of Philadelphia & Vicinity, 
delphia, 


rd and Arch Streets, Phila 
provided sorely needed Jacl KSOn genealogical data 
We are especially indebted to M. H. Deardorff of Warren, 
Pennsylvania, for style and many details 
regarding history and linguistics. Judge Charles G. Webb 
of Wellsboro not only provided detailed information 
about places but several sketches so that we 
way to Indian country. Dr. Wil- 
assistant, Mrs. Gertrude Hess, 
were a source of encouragement in addition to procuring 
photostats and publish 
typed and proofread various drafts 
>For a summary of the 
George S., A 
manuscripts in 


suggestions of 


and persons, 
could literally see 


liam E. 


our 
Lingelbach and his 


permission to Sara Snyderman 


Society's aims see Snyderman, 
preliminary survey of American 
repositories of the Philadelphia area, 
Prov Philos. Soc. 97: 596-610, 1953. The first of 
the projected publications was described and edited by 
Deardorff, Merle H., 
teenth century 


York, thid. 100 
’ Deardorff 


Indian 


Amer 

and George S. Snyderman, 
journal of a visit to the 
582-612, 1956. 


and Snyderman, 


\ nine- 


New 


Indians of 


1956. 
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Stylistically th 
of the 


» Jackson Journa 


] may lack some 
excitement so characteristic 
of the ge manuscript. 
for Philips came to the 

nitiated i Indian 


bouyaney and 


This is not unexpected, 
scene 


as a newcomer, un- 


ways. His reactions, in many 
were the result of this inexperience 

sometimes colorful details are emphasized at the 
expense of the basic. It would therefore appear 
that the importance of the Philips Journal lies in 
this very persons 
of people an 


Most of 
to the 


nstances, 


al and perhaps even naive record 
1 place as 

‘acleeeitis observations are 
for the 

progress and problems and 

Indian 


directly re- 
visit—the noting of 
the sounding out of 

He approached this as an 
studious 


lated reason 
opinion. 
perienced 
spent two 
teaching the 
first hand 


ot Sa 


and person who had 


with, 


as one 


years with, 
He | , and at 
Failure to emphasize the picturesque 
and sometimes bizarre, 
experience, 


in all their 


living working and 


Seneca. <new them well 
stemmed from this intimate 
for Ji ickson had al lready described them 
details in his other writings. 

excited about something new 
saw a 


But he 
as he 
frantically 


could become 


did when he Seneca 


The 
liness was being learned; 
in her 


woman 
sweeping her home. Quaker 
the 
impressing it upon 
he was recording this change for the 
PS By the Yearly Meeting 

Pennsylvania, New Jersey &c for Promoting the 
nscale and Gradual Civilization of the In- 
Natives.” (This commonly 
referred to as the * Both the 


the fact 


lesson of clean- 


Seneca woman was 


own way Jackson and 


“Committee 
Friends of 


In 


dian 


Committee is 
Indian Committee.” ) 
Jackson and Philips Journals attest to 
that their delegation did not limit the scope of its 
survey to the Mission, but more important, studied 
material progress, living conditions, 
health and attitudes. The delegation consciously 
tried “factions” within the 
work of accepted Indian custom. 

Through these 


problems of 


to deal with all 


frame 
accounts one becomes aware of 
tremendous changes which the Seneca were under- 
going in their struggle 
as a people. 
hands of the 


to maintain their 
After their 
Americans, 


identity 
defeat at the 
tempo of religious, 


military 
the 
101, 
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social, economic, and political changes was ac 

The Allegany-Cattaraugus 
through their leaders, 
like 


celerated. Seneca, 
for assistance, but 
reluctant to 
Despite their resistance, 
however, these Seneca were nevertheless accom- 
modating themselves to White man’s ways, though 
the process was often painful. 


asked 


many distressed persons were 


accept the proferred help 


Serious struggles were taking place between 
various factions and the Seneca were having diff 
culty in reaching anything approximating unanim 
ity on any Such leaders as Corn 
planter and Chief Warrior favored White assist- 
ance for their people, but were in no position to 
prod them too far and too fast because of the op 
position of influential Seneca from Buffalo Creek 
who also had adherents on the reservations visited 
by these Quakers. 


single issue. 


The opposition or anti-progress group led by 
Red Jacket was centered among the Buffalo Creek 
Seneca. [ 
White and ways. 
This faction feared that any compromise of the 
“Old Way” would lead first to the loss of remain- 
ing Indian lands and eventually 
of the Indians. 


To them progress meant acceptance of 


man’s teachers, missionaries, 


to the extinction 
Since one of the strongest forces 
motivating practically every Seneca was the desire 
to retain the lands in which the “bones of the 
ancestors” were buried, the arguments of the anti 
progress faction were given special spiritual sig- 
nificance. The and_ their 
followers vigorously denied the anti-progress prem 


“progressive” leaders 
ise, and insisted that only by acceptance of white 
techniques could the Seneca survive and retain 
their ancestral lands. The difficulty Cornplanter, 
Chief Warrior, and their adherents encountered, 
resulted from the fact that they were endeavoring 
to “sell” a way of life which was strange, feared 
and hated—a way which in the past was responsi- 
ble for their downfall as the “Romans of the New 
World.” It was at this time of need and chaos 
that the Quakers offered a program of economic 
rehabilitation a good deal more acceptable to Corn 
planter than to his people. 

The story of Quaker-Seneca relations has been 
published as part of the Introduction to the Philips 


Diary.* It will suffice to note that in 1798, when 
* Thid., 582-594. Also Mss minutes of the committee 
appointed by the Yearly Meeting of the Society of Friends 
of Pennsylvania, New Jersey &C for promoting the im- 
provement and gradual civilization of the Indian natives. 
Department of Records, 3rd and Arch Streets, Philadel 
phia 1: 1 et seg. Hereinafter referred to as I.C. 
respondence of the Indian Committee is 
Records 


Cor 
referred to as 
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the Quakers arrived, they observed that the women 
were shouldering the burden of producing the 
staple vegetable foods, collecting herbs, firewoods, 
etc. The men did little but fraternize since hunt 
ing territories were contracting and the game ani- 


mals were disappearing. The role of the male as 


a provider of game had been seriously curtailed 
and the onus of supporting the family fell almost 
solely on the women. More than ever the Seneca 
woman was the provider—and she was _ sorely 
pressed to fill the vacuum created by the inability 
of the men to provide meat, fish, skins, ete. The 
Seneca were in fact living in want. It is small 
wonder that the Indian found escape from harsh 
reality in the rum so easily procured from the en 
croaching Whites. 

It was precisely at this point that outside help 
was apt to be most needed, and with the arrival 
of the Quakers, changes in the direction of the 
“New Way” commenced. In the early years of 
the Quaker Mission, the emphasis was placed on 
inducing the ““warriors and hunters” 
regularity. At 
obtained. 


to work with 


] 


first only indifferent results were 


It was no easy matter to motivate a 
demoralized and resentful people. Rate of success 
was slow and in 1799 the Quakers could only note 
that “several of the 


willingness to labor.” 


manifest 
One of the contributing 
factors to passive resistance, was fear, of White 


young men some 


motives. The constant restatement by the Quaker 
that they 
Seneca lands did eventually eliminate much of this 
suspicion. By 1801 the 
struction, rail splitting, 
bandry 


missionaries had no desire to seize 


program of house con- 
fencing, and animal hus 
had been accepted wholeheartedly, but 
agriculture still lagged. The Quaker rrowfull 

agriculture still lagged. le Quakers sorrowtully 
note that only a few young men “made the first 
attempt to raise wheat... ,” but 

still “adhered to the ancient customs, 
. to cultivate with the hoe. . 
Acceptance of animal husbandry did not violate 
traditions. 


many others 
and left the 
women .. 


ancient 
rapid that in 1799 the Friends cautioned agains 


x< 


It was so widespread an 


1 
the continual expansion of the herds and warned 


that it would be necessary to grow grain and hay 
for fodder and This warning went un 
heeded and by 1803 the herds had “exceeded 

faster than their 
them through the long and rigorous winter. .. .” ® 


straw. 


[Seneca] means of subsisting 


> But a few at Cornplanter had begun to plow in White 
fashion. Some Genesee Seneca had asked for plow irons. 
Records 5. 

6 Ibid. Also A brief account of the proceedings of the 
committee appointed in the year 1795 by the Yearly Meet 
ing of Friends of Pennsylvania, New Jersey &C for pro- 
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The reason for the unpopularity of agriculture, ac- 
cording to the Friends, was fear of ridicule, espe- 
cially by the women * who may very well have been 
resentful of the usurpation of their historic role 
as provider of the staple foods. Ridicule was (and 
still is) one of the most potent and feared means of 
social control in In addition the 
Seneca matrons controlled political and ceremonial 


offices. 


Seneca s¢ ciety . 


Their displeasure therefore provided the 
raison d’étre for the snail’s pace progress. 

As the Seneca moved up river and began to 
develop individual family holdings, the men were 
no longer easily able to 
At the 
same time the Quakers were reorienting the women 
to. their 


observed and so were 


escape the sharp tongues of the fair sex 


changing position. They were being 
taught to spin, weave, knit, make soap, and care 
for the family. Concepts of sanitation and _ per- 
sonal hygiene were introduced, and the women 
gradually realized that they had neither the time 
nor the energy to assume their new, and still re- 
tain their old, The 
sciously teaching both the men and women the new 
division of labor. 


role. Quakers were con- 


In their efforts to accommodate the Seneca to 
anew way, the Quakers were aided by the Seneca 
Prophet, Handsome Lake,* who created a coherent 
religion by integrating Quaker teachings with old 
Seneca beliefs and customs, thereby halting the 
Handsome Lake was the 
architect responsible for changing the moral tone 
ot the Seneca household. 


process of decay. social 


His teachings were not 


a mere collection of abstractions but rather an 


acknowle dgment of the duties and obligations re 
vealed through him in a series of prophetic visions 
He preached, as the Quakers did, against such 


evils as drink, easy divorce, idleness, mistreatment 


of women and 
White 


In a few short vears, however, the Prophet saw 
| 


children. Originally he opposed 


man’s form of agriculture and education 


that his opposition was delaying the reformation 
He therefore staunchly allied him 
self with the Quakers in advocating more intensive 


of his people. 


agriculture, but limited education to a few chosen 
individuals. 

At the inception of the first Quaker Mission, 
the main body of Seneca lived on Cornplanter’s 


moting the improvement and gradual civilization of the 
Indian natives, 31, Philadelphia, Kimber, Conrad, & Co., 
1805 

7 [bid., 24 

8 Deardorff and Snyderman, 1956: 591-594; Deardorff, 
M. H., The religion of Handsome Lake: its origin and 
development, Bur. Amer. Ethnol. Bull. 149: 77-107, Wash- 
ington, 1951. 
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personal grant; other Seneca lived in a town 
called Genesinguhta (Old Town) nine miles from 
Cornplanter’s village and ten miles farther north 
were other villages referred to as the ““Upper Set- 
tlements.”” Many of the Seneca then living at 
Cornplanter’s final 
therefore, 
incentive for improving Cornplanter’s personal 
property was singularly 


village were awaiting the 


survey of the Allegany Reservation; 


y lacking. The Quakers 
themselves established their first mission at Gene- 
singuhta because they realized that Cornplanter 
would regard any improvements as his personal 
property, and might not be obliged to share them 
with his people. With the final 


reservation boundaries. 


delineation of the 
there was an exodus from 


Cornplanter; and virtually everyone except his 
immediate relatives moved out 


These emigrees joined with the inhabitants of 
Many 
opposed to 
Coldspring 


i~e 


Genesinguhta and the Upper Settlements. 
of them openly and 
The village at 
about three miles from the then new Quaker Mis- 
ion at Tunesassa,® had become the new 
He r¢ 
lLonghouse; and here 
with the Friends. By 1805 the 
Seneca from Genesinguhta moved to Coldspring 
inundated by the Al- 
legheny River, and in 1806 it is quite evident that 


were violently 


Cornplanter new 


Indian 
and political center. 
1 ° 

présided over the 


councils were held 


Handsome 


because their homes were 


most of these settlers were closely following the 


teachings of Handsome Lake. 

Some believe the exodus from Cornplanter’s vil- 
lage resulted from conflict between the two leaders. 
We know from the diary that Cornplanter had 
been deposed as the Chief, but there is little evi- 


dence that there was a serious falling out between 


Handsome Lake and his half-brother, Cornplanter. 


The re spective adherents seemed to have 
fested far more hostility than the leaders. 


mani- 


In 1803 Handsome Lake evaluated the progress 
which his people were making. He stated that 
“just beginning to learn habits of in- 
dustry.” They 


they were 
needed tools and clothing and 
The 


Progress con- 


wished to buy them from the Quakers. 


Seneca were now a sober people. 


tinued steadily. By 1805 a grist-and-saw mill was 


in operation—evidence that the Indians were rais- 

’Tunesassa was the site of the last Quaker Mission. 
It was purchased from the Holland Land Company in 
1803. The buildings were completed in the spring of 
but several Quakers were in residence during 1804 
In recent years the farm has been sold and the 
continued. The Yearly Meeting, however, continues to 
support one of their members resident at the 
Cottage 


1805, 


school dis- 


Tunesassa 
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ing cereals on a fairly large scale and cutting 
timber for better houses, fences, and outbuildings. 
When Jackson arrived in 1805 he found that over 
one hundred modern homes had been built. The 
Seneca, the resident Quakers wrote to the Com- 
mittee, persevered “in a satisfactory state of Pro- 
gressive movements.” !° 

Despite the material progress, the status of the 
Seneca women still remained unsatisfactory. Jacob 
Taylor’s letter of November 2, 1805, attributed 
this failure to progress to the fact that the women 
had no place to stay when they came to the Mis- 
sion. Accordingly a women’s dormitory was built 
and by December 17, 1805, the Seneca women not 
only had living quarters there, but were being 
more intensively taught spinning, knit- 
Sobriety continued and 
Indian councils met regularly and agreed to con- 
tinue to oppose the use of liquor. 


weaving, 
ting, and soap making. 


Jacob Taylor’s 
letter shortly before the delegation arrived, depicts 
the dumbfounded Whites who were unable to 
understand why the Seneca asked for “bread or 
provisions” in place of liquor.?? 

All this Jackson was to see. Much of it he re- 
cords in “A Visit Paid to the Friends at Tunesassa, 
& the Indians Living on the Allegany and Cat- 
taraugus Rivers 1806." Despite Jackson's 
deep religious feelings, he does not very often ob- 
scure Indian thought and ways with Christian 


opinion. Bombastic preachings, so evident in the 


diaries of most missionaries, are conspicuously 


lacking here. Truly the diary is the work of a 
Christian who was, nevertheless, able to step into 
an alien culture and see clearly both its strength 
and its weakness. The main accounts and descrip- 
tions of Indian behavior, ways of living, and at- 
titudes, remain unaffected and may be studied 
with the certainty that this is a valid if limited 
picture of 
years ago. 


Indian society of one hundred fifty 
Jackson was an ethnographer of great 
native ability. 

Jackson’s original interest in the Indians was 
stimulated by Quaker philosophy and the example 
of such men as William Savery, Jacob Lindley, 
and John Parrish who had been actively engaged 
in various Quaker-Indian projects. He seems to 
have reacted thoughtfully to the Indian Com- 
mittee’s decision of October 17, 1797, “to encour- 
age any suitable friends who may feel their minds 
drawn to go into Seneca Country for the purpose 
of instructing them... .”” On March 17, 1798, he 
presented a Minute from the New Garden Monthly 

10 Records 1, 2, passim 

11 [hid. 2. 
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Meeting, dated March 3, 1798, by which it “ap- 
peared he has felt his mind Religiously drawn to- 
ward some of the Indian tribes, with desire to 
spend some time amongst them to render them 
such aid as he may be capable of and with which 
the meeting freely united.” A week later a sub- 
committee reported favorably on Jackson’s qualifi- 
cations. The way was then opened for his initia- 
tion into active work among the Indians.*° 

The delegation, which included Jackson and 
Philips, volunteered for this trip on July 17, 1806. 
The Indian Committee prepared a special speech 
to the Seneca recommending the delegation to 
their care. These Friends left from Isaac Bonsall’s 
home on September 2. All told they were away 
from home thirty-two days having covered a total 
of eight hundred and twenty-two miles. Jackson 
and Philips reached home on October 4, 1806, and 
twelve days later reported to the Indian Committee 
“that in company with Isaac Bonsall they had per- 
formed the Service & produced an account thereof 
in writing which was read... .” ' 

Unfortunately this “official account” cannot be 
located. The Philips Journal is today housed in 
the official papers of the Committee at the De- 
partment of Records of the Yearly Meeting of the 
Religious Society of Friends of Philadelphia & 
Vicinity, 3rd and Arch Streets, Philadelphia. 
Jackson’s Journal never enjoyed such quasi-of- 
ficial status. It appears to have roused compara- 
tively little interest on the part of students, and 
may very well have been eclipsed by his published 
books, Civilization of the Indian Natives .. . and 
Sketches of the Manners, Customs, Religion and 
Government of the Seneca Indians in 18S00.°% We 
need not concern ourselves with the cause of this 
neglect for we now make his eyewitness account 
available. 

This Journal was presented to the Friend's His- 
torical Library of Swarthmore College by Martha 
and Eliza Schofield in 1910. The manuscript con- 
sists of seventy-two pages measuring 7} by 4} 
inches. Time has mutilated some of the pages. 

127.C. 1: 73-74. 

18 Jhid. 1: 235. Curiously nothing is said about Waln 
in the official records. 

14 The Friend or advocate of truth 3: 83-84, 94-100, 
106-107, 114-116, 122-124, 129-132, 142, 1830; Philadelphia 
and New York, Marcus T. Gould & I. T. Hooper, 1830. 
In addition there is “A short history of my sojourning in 
the wilderness,” published in Pennsylvania History, 1952, 
plus many unpublished letters and manuscripts at the 
Friend’s Historical Library, Swarthmore College; the 
Chester County Historical Society; and the Department 
of Records of the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
these are described in Snyderman, 1953. 


Some of 
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Jackson’s hand is bold and uncramped though dif- 
ficult to decipher at times. When possible we have 
inserted missing words in brackets, but we have 
scrupulously adhered to the original orthography. 
Diagonal lines have been used to indicate the end 
of a sentence. This makes reading a bit easier and 
should facilitate the use of the Journal. 


OUTLINE OF 


A large traversed was 
frontier ; where accommodations existed, they were 
invariably bad. 


THE ROUTE TAKEN 


part of the country 
Roads were primitive and often 
only old Indian pathways—perilous to both man 
and beast. This was not a trip for weaklings and 
one wonders at Philips’ statement that Nicholas 
Waln was making the journey for his health. The 
capacity of these Friends for enduring physical 
discomforts makes us a bit ashamed of our resent- 
ment against the railroads for not providing more 
modern facilities. Jackson had experienced these 
discomforts on his previous trip and makes little 
comment. Philips telescopes both time and place 
so that ordinary reading gives one a mistaken 
notion regarding the route taken or the time spent 
in traveling, 
cate the 


while Jackson does not clearly indi- 
route. The following outline description 
is therefore a composite of the two versions with 
information added from other sources.’ 

The party set out from Bonsall’s home on Mon- 
day, September 2, 1806, along a road _ paralleling 
the Schuylkill River. Passing Maidencreek, then 
striking out across country, they arrived at Cata- 
wissy on a branch of the Susquehanna River. 
Here they followed the North Branch of the Sus- 
quehanna to Muncy and Williamsport. Continu- 
ing a short distance from Williamsport, they ar- 
rived at Newberry. From this point they traveled 
north on the “Old North and South Road” which 
had been built sometime between 1799 and 1802. 
This road lead them to Delamar or Noris’s Mills,?® 


15 We are especially indebted to Judge Charles G. Webb 


and M. H. Deardorff for many of the details included in 
this summary 

16 Norris’ Mills. In note 2 of the Philips’ Journal 
(Deardorff and Snyderman, 1956, 595) I mistakenly 
identified this with the mills built by Charles Norris on 
the outskirts of Pennsylvania. While the 
party probably passed these mills, it is unlikely that the 
Journal entry refers to them. I am greatly indebted to 
Judge Webb for pointing out that there was a Norris’ or 
Morris’ Mill on Texas Creek, in Lycoming County. The 
word “Delmar,” he informs me, is still used for a town- 
ship in that vicinity, and is derived from the fact that 
many of the early settlers came from Delaware and Mary- 
land. John Norris built the mills around 1799, but as he 
was the land agent for Benjamin Morris, the mills were 
known as Morris’ Mills. 


Norristown, 
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more commonly known as Morris’ Mills. This 
was situated on Texas Creek, a tributary of the 
first branch of Pine Creek. Here the party stopped 
at Richard Moore’s home where they had ap- 
parently arranged for a rendezvous with Francis 
King who was to guide them the rest of the way. 
Passing over “doleful mountains,” on the Old 
North and South Road, they reached Sampson 
Babb’s on Babbs Creek, a tributary of the second 
branch of Pine Creek. They also visited James 
Yarnall who lived nearby. Proceeding along the 
same road they came to Major William Wilson’s. 
Now they entered upon the “Old King Road” at 
its junction with the Old North and South Road. 
The King Road had been built to give direct access 
to the Keating lands in and around Ceres on the 
Oswayo. It had been opened by a decree of the 
Court of Quarter Sessions of Lycoming County 
in 1803. Continuing up this road they arrived at 
James Eddings (Iddings) who lived about ten 
miles before the Third Fork of Pine Creek. The 
route led them to the Third Fork where they 
stopped at a known as 
fermans,” 


place “Boatmans or 
\nsonia. 
Here the Old King Road skirted Pine Creek; 


traveling in this direction for an additional four- 


present-day 


teen miles, the group arrived at Elk Lick, present- 
day Galeton. Then they proceeded in a north- 
westerly direction and crossed the headwaters of 
the Allegheny. On the next day they journeyed 
up the Oswayo to the recent settlement of Ceres 
where the Bell and the King families lived. They 


had reached Ceres on the tenth of September, and 


on the eleventh, after a meeting for worship at 


King’s home, they departed following the Al- 
legheny River to Major Hoops’ on Issue Creek, 
present-day Olean, New York, twelve miles from 
Ceres. Here Francis King left them. The next 
day they came to the Upper Settlements of In- 
dians which were located between Little Valley 
and Great Valley Creeks on the Allegheny, in the 
vicinity of present-day Salamanca. 

The 


home. 


Peter Snider's 
This trader lived about twelve miles from 


Tunesassa. On September 12, 


party stopped briefly at 
they arrived at 
the Quaker Mission after stopping to receive a 
at Cold- 
Jackson makes special reference to the 


warm welcome from Handsome Lake ™* 
spring. 
“many new settlements” that had come into being 


since he had left the Quaker Mission. The Quak- 

17 Jackson omits mention of this encounter. 
meeting is noted in the Philips Journal. 
Snyderman, 1956: 599. 


The actual 
Deardorff and 
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ers had come three hundred and eight miles in 
eleven days. 

Their real work was just beginning. During 
the next seven days they inspected Quaker prop- 
erty, visited and met with the Indians. The details 
are recorded minutely in Jackson’s Journal.  Fi- 
nally on September 19, at seven o'clock in the 
morning, they set out for Cattaraugus with Jacob 
Taylor as their guide. Retracing their steps to 
the Upper Settlements, they came to Little Valley 
Creek. Here they left the Allegheny River behind 
and rode up Little Valley on the new road which 
had been built by the Holland Company. They 
followed this road to a point just below the present 
town of Cattaraugus, thence went to Cattaraugus 
Creek. They then rode down the bank of that 
stream arriving at the Munsee village which was 
located two miles from the main Cattaraugus 
The Quakers did not visit the 
Munsees, but proceeded directly to the Cattaraugus 
Reservation, near present-day New 


York. They spent only one evening with Chief 


Seneca town. 


Versailles, 


Warrior and on the twenty-first of September they 


left and rode to the mouth of Cattaraugus Creek. 
Here they stopped with Captain Sidnor, the 
local tavern keeper, who ferried them across to a 
road which ran along Lake Erie. The party now 
split up; Waln and Bonsall went on to Ohio via 
Presque Isle, while Jackson, Taylor, and Philips 
continued till they reached New Amsterdam on 
Buffalo Creek, present-day Buffalo, New York. 
In New Amsterdam they put up at Crows Tavern 
where Erastus Granger, the Indian 


Agent, made 
his headquarters. 


On September 23, they left 
and rode forty miles to Batavia, where they again 
encountered Adam Hoops. After spending the 
night in a local tavern, they met with Joseph E1- 
licott to discuss the survey of Tunesassa. In 
Batavia, they took leave of Jacob Taylor and trav 
eled cross-country to the Genesee River, striking 
past Hartford, present-day Avon, New York. The 
two men followed the Genesee south, passing 
through the Indian villages, Big Tree and Squaw- 
kie Hill, near present-day Mount Morris, New 
York. At this point they left the Genesee and 
entered the valley of the Canasquaha River, pres- 
ent-day Canaseraga. They rode along this river 
for about twenty miles to Danville, present-day 
Dansville, continuing on until they reached the 
waters of the Canastea, present-day Canasteo. On 
the twenty-sixth of September they attained the 
Tioga River where they stopped at Lindley’s 
tavern situated near the New York State line in 


present-day Steuben County. On September 27, 
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they followed the Tioga River down to Peters 
Camp, present-day Blossburg, Pennsylvania. After 
spending the night here, they went south to the 
Lycoming Creek and stopped briefly at Block- 
house, present-day Liberty, Pennsylvania. They 
had been traveling on a portion of the Williamson 
Road for some time. 

The journey continued along the Lycoming 
southward through Trout Run and on to New 
berry. Here they spent the night. On September 
29, they rode into Williamsport, where they met 
John Keating, the land agent. The remaining 
hours of the day were spent with William Ellis in 
nearby Muncy. On September 30, they reached 
Milton and then Sunbury on the Susquehanna. 
Here they spent the night at a local inn. The 
day they | 


cCTOSsSeG 


next 
Mahantango Creek; when they 
stopped for the night in an open field, they had 
ridden some fifty miles. On October 2 they went 
through Middletown, Lancaster, and at dark ar- 
rived at James Gibbons’ who lived in the vicinity 
of Westtown, Chester County. Here they spent 
the night. On October 3, they visited with Isaac 
Taylor who also lived in Chester County. At this 
point Philips left to return to his home. Jackson 
seems to have stayed with Taylor that night, for 
his Journal indicates that he arrived home on the 
fourth of October, 1806 about noon “having been 
away 32 days and traveled by computation about 
820 miles.” 


THE JACKSON JOURNAL 


Some Account of a Visit paid to the Friends 


at Tunesassa, & the Indians liveing on ALl- 
Cataraugus Rivers agreably to an 
appointment of the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs in the 8th Month 1806- 


legany & 


I left home on Seconday the first of the ninth 
month, & pursuant to agreement met with John 
Philips, & Isaac Bonsal who were to be my com 
panions on the intended embassy, & Nicholas Waln 


Jn" also propos’d accompanying us for the bene- 


1 Isaac Bonsal[l], son of Edward and Hannah (Gleave), 
was born October 31, 1765. From 1784 to 1791 he lived 
in Berks County, but appears to have spent most of his 
other years in and around Philadelphia. 
first wife Mercy (Milhouse) were “approved ministers” 
in the Society of Friends. Mercy died in 1805 after 
mothering eight children. On November 5, 1807, Isaac 
married Mary Hoskins Newbold, a widow, who was also 
an approved minister. One child, Samuel Newbold Bon- 
sall, was born of this marriage. A third wife, Anne 
Bonsall survived Isaac when he died in Richmond, In 
diana, in 1831. 


Both he and his 
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fit of his health—On the 2"¢ we set out from Isaac 
Bonsals and traveling by Maidencreek, 
Williamsport |&] 
Settlement on pine Creek we [reached] Francis 
Kings 7 on the Osweya in the [after|noon of the 
10th all in good health 
weather for 


way of 


Catawissy, Muncy Morris’s 


[having| had pleasant 
night 


tra| veling |—the previous 
(end mss pl) 


| | lay on our Blank|ets | 


Mss p2 


jin] the woods near one of the head springs [of 


the] Allegany River 

This morning was very Cool for the time [of] 
vear and a large white frost which nearly destroy’d 
the Buckwheat in that settlement and injur’d the 
Agreably to an appointment of 


Isaac Bonsals, today at ten Oclock a Meeting was 


Corn very much 


son of William and Mary 
3. He married Lydia, the daughter of 
James and Mary (Jackson) Jackson, in 1779 at Hockes 
sin. Monthly Meeting. This marriage 
vears until Lydia died in 1843 
to the Philips. Lydia was an approved minister of the 
New Garden Monthly Meeting and John Philips was an 
elder in this Meeting Their home was used 
place for worship. Philips died in the 
law, Joseph Chambers, in 
January 5, 1846 
Nicholas Waln, the 
Waln, 


(Roberts ) 


John Philips, the 
75 


was born in | 


lasted sixty-four 


Seven children were born 


as a meeting 
of his son-in 
Chester County, Pennsylvania, 


home 


second son of Nicholas and Mary 
was born at Fairhill near Philadel 
| September 19, 1742. After he was educated at 
the Penn Charter School in Philadelphia, he went to Ens 


land for legal training. He 


( Shoemaker ) 


hia on 


renounced a lucrative law 


practice to become a Quaker preacher 
lhe reader may note that all Quaker genealogical data 
from the Mss Minutes and 
various Monthly Meetings, the 
Yearly Meeting. The 


Department of Records, 3rd and Arch Streets, 


been 


extracted 
records of the 


have other 


Indian Com 
mittee and the se are housed at the 


Philadel 


} 


phila 
t 


lt rancis 


King and his wife Catherine (Kenway 
4 


emigrated from London, Englan Francis does 
Friends at the 
of membership to 

October 23, 1799, for 
In 1797 King set out as 
a land explorer and journeyed through western Pennsyl 
vania. He acted as agent and surveyor for John Keating 


in various land schemes. He 


not appear to have been a member 
time his wife presented her ce 
the Muncy Monthly 


herself and five 


of the 
rtincat¢ 
Meeting on 
minor children 


made numerous trips to 
Philadelphia and was an intermediary between the Phila 
delphia Friends and_ their who were serving 
among the Indians 1814 and his son su 
interests. Mary 
Joel Swayne 
who resided among. the 


brethren 
King died in 

agent for the 

King, one of his 


ceeded him as Keating 


daughters, married 
(Swaine), a Quaker missionary 
Seneca, on June 22, 1814 
King, Maria, and Mann, M. W., The history of Cer 
id its near vicinity from its early settlement in 1798 ¢ 
Chapters I and IT passim, Olean, N.Y 
Gillett and Weston, 1896; Turner, O., Ptoneer history 
the Holland Land Company, 505-506, Buffalo, 


pa 
Thomas & Co., 1849 
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Jewett, 


“I 
— 


held with the few Settlers in this place—Mary 
sell,* with Children attended and_ several 
others to the amount of near twenty in number, & 


her 


I.B. had good Counsel to communicate—After 


dining with F.K. we rode to Major Hoopes’s 4 
the mouth of 


Settlement at Issue*® on Allegany 


River, 12 Miles, and was entertain’d in a friendly 


i 


and hospitable manner—This evening two Indians 


with whom I was acquainted arived here from 
[their] [Se|ttlement at Tunesassa on their way 
[to Ge|nesee. They also knew me, seem’d [glad 


to see u]s, said our friends at Tunesassa ° | were 
well| [a]nd would look for us in a day [or so] 
The morning was | | (end mss p2) 


Mss p3 
early and riding down the Allegany River ariv'd 
at the upper Settlements of Indians near the 
Mouth of the Little Valley about one Oclock—We 
Stopt at Peter Sniders to feed our horses and take 
some refreshment ourselves & a number of Indians 
ted about us, most of them knew me & seem’d 
pleas’d with our Coming 

This was about 12 Miles Above 
as we past down the River we found a good road 
open'd by the 


collec 
much 


Punesassa, and 


Indians most of the way—saw 


large number of Cornfields, many new Settlements 
made, and several Small villages built since I left 


them six years before—Many of the Indians came 


John Bell settled in the vicinity of 


1798 He 


MckKeat 
Was twice married 


Ceres, 
County, Pennsylvania, cir 
Mary Bell, his second wife, was the 
Bee. The Bells were not Quakers, but applied to the 
Muncy Monthly Meeting to have Mary's children by her 
first Marriage 


admitted 


widow of Thomas 


] 


under the care of friends by being 


into membership.” The 


} } 
placed 


Bell's home was 





proximately thirty-five miles from Tunesassa (Quaker 


Bridge John was a farmer 


Mann, /o it 


Mary Bell lived until 185( 


and a cabinet maker. King and espec 


Chapter 2 
‘Major Adam Hoops (Hoopes) had been an aide to 
General Sullivan during his expedition 


country 


through Genesee 
He was a resident of Philadelphia and was en 
New 
worked as a surveyor for the 
In 1804 Hoops 
10,000 acres of land 
village of Hamilton Phis 
later renamed Olean 





ployed by Robert Morris to explore his purchases in 
York 
Holland and Phelps-Gorham interests 
and Ebenezer F. Norton purchased 
on which they laid out the 


\t various times he 


township was Hoops never mar 
ried. He died in straitened circumstances in West Chester 
1835 For before his death he 


War pension 


some time 


had been livit 
Turner, O., 


on a Revolutionary 





1849: 504-505, 522, 540; Turner, O., History of 
pioneer settlement of Phelps & Gorham purchase & Mor 
ris reserve 135-136, 24¢ 247, Rochester, Wialliat 
\lling, 1851 

Now Olean Creek 

Site of Quaker Mission Present day informants 


translate this as sandy or pebbly beach 
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to Shake hands with us as we rode along express- 
ing their Joy to see us, in their usual way of 
We ariv’d at Tunesassa a little before 
Sunset, found our friends Jacob Joel 
Swayne, Rachel, & 
Hannah Jackson '° all well, much pleas’d to see us 
and gratifyed with hearing from their Relations 


and friends and receiving 


exultation 


Taylor, 


Benjamin Cope® his wife 


(end mss po) 


Mss p4 - 

| | a large number of acceptable letters— 

according to computation I made the distance in 
Jacob 


Taylor was born in Chester County, February 
13, 1760, and died 


May 30, 
| 


1838. He was the son of 
\braham and Rebecca Taylor of Kennett, Pennsylvania 
When he enlisted for service 
living under the 
Meeting. He 


the Seneca at 


among the Indians, he was 
jurisdiction of the Monthly 
served as teacher among the Oneida, and 
Cattaraugus and Coldspring. After the 
Mission to the Seneca at Cattaraugus was ended, 
he purchased part of the Quaker land and the grist mill 
and continued to operate as an unofficial missionary and 
In later worked 

V1 at Wapakonetta and Lewistown. 
\shmead, H. G., 

yical and personal memoir Chester and Dela 


ties, Pennsylvania y Pub. 


Sadsbury 


Quaker 


among the 
Gilbert, 


and institutions and 


1 
years he also 
Cope, 


Historic homes 
Lewis 


Joel Swayne (1775-1850) was a farmer and nursery 
Dela 


Wayne 


Originally from Guyincourt, 
of Philadelphia 


daughter of Francis King. He 


by profession 
are, he moved to the vicinity 
arried Mary King, the 

i member of the first Quaker mission among the 
Norman W., The 
Phila., privately 
See also Deardorff and Snyderman, 1956 


Swayne, descendants of 


printed, 


IH cl 


Swayne and others, 


Benjamin Cope (Coope ) married Rachel, the daughter 
Joshua Sharpless of Chester Co., Pa 
Nathan and Amy (Bane) 

1805 he volunteered to 
Rachel died in childbirth at 
still-born. Benjamin 


Benjamin was 
Cope of Chester 
among the 


1807 


e son of 


County In serve 


Seneca Tunesassa, 
The child was 
June 11, 1817, 
Mary 


Cope, 


married again on 
to Rest Swayne, the daughter of Caleb and 
East Marlborough, Pa \ son, Caleb 
was born of this marriage 


Swayne of 
Sharpless, Joseph, 
taming the settlement and jgenealogy to 
family im North 
1816: Cope, Gil 


family, 49, Philadelphia, King 


f the Sharpless 


Kiniber and Sharpless, 


Cope 


Phila ‘ 


kson was the daughter of Isaac and Han 
She was born Dec. 13, 1761, and 
1845. In May of 1798 she went 
Oneidas in New York. Her work 
Indians of New York under the auspices of the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting continued for about fifteen 
May 13, 1805, 
to Tunesassa 


Jackson 
a spinster, Dec. 5, 
1 


to reside 


among the 


nong the 


years. On she accompanied Benjamin and 


Cope 


Anonymous, Proceedings of 


maicentenntal gathering of the descendants of Isaac 
hester County, Pa 


y-fifth, 1815... , 121, Phila., 
for The Family, 1878 


at Harmony Grove, ¢ 


i writ 7 i 


Com 
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all my Route thus far about 308 Miles—and after 
along Wilderness Journey over many rough Moun 
tains, Bad roads, and in some places but poor ac 
commodations, the company of our friends this 
evening in a comfortable house was Mutually satis 
factory—13'"—Last night a very heavy rain fell 
with much Lightening and heavy thunder—this 
enabled our friends to get a good deal of Grinding 
done, as the water had been very low for some 
time past, by reason of a great Drouth they have 
had in these parts the latter part of Summer—We 
spent the forenoon in viewing the Farm, Mills and 
other improvements our friends have made at this 
place \cres 
well enclos’d and in good Order 


It appears they have got about 54 
of Land Cleard, 
the Buildings thereon are very good—the dwelling 


‘Ss 
House 22 by 36 feet is situated on a beautiful 
eminence commanding a view of the whole farm 


and Mills 


TOOMS 


Mss ps 


on each floor besides Closets Pantry Xe. 


it is two stories high containing four 
(end mss p4) 


and a 
good Cellar under a part of it—a little distance 
from this they have erected a house 18 by 22 feet 
for the purpose of instructing the Indian Women 
in, also a convenient Barn built this Summer 29 by 
50 feet 

The Mills look well and are Capable of 
considerable business—the Grist Mill upon a f 
head will grind 120 bushels of Grain pr Day reck 
oning from daylight till evening & the sawmill will 
cut near two thousand feet of boards in the same 
time 

Altho the water has been low for several weeks 
past they have mostly been able to grind all the 
Grain the Indians brought to the mill, and for the 
most part this is a very forcible stream, and with a 
little labour may be made Navigable from the Mill 
to the River—Our friends had about 400 Dozens 
of winter Grain the late harvest mostly wheat, be 
sides a quantity of Oates Xc. 
Turnips Garden &c. looks well 
8 Acres of Good bottom 


Mss pO 


in Grass, 


Their potatoes 
The \ have aly ut 


(end mss p5 


& about 21 Acres of new Ground cleard 
this Summer to put in with winter Grain which 
they are now preparing to sow. 

A White Man" with a family another 
house on the farm, who works the saw Mill to the 


lives i1 


Shares, and all the logs the Indians bring to the 
Mill are saw'd to the halves, and Boards are sold 
to such of them as want to buy at half a dollar pr. 


Hildebrand. 


it Cacwwe 
' George 
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feet which is about 


Market price 


hundred half the present 
\ Survey of the farm is not yet 
made, and must necessarily include a part of two 
mountains to secure the advantage of the water, 
but will also include a large proportion of two 
Valleys of exelent land Cover'd with a great quan 
tity of good pine timber, also some Whiteoak 
hemloc Sugar Maple &c. In our walks at the 
foot of a Mountain 50 or 60 perches from the 


house we went to view a large stone which we 


thought something of a curiosity/it was about 24 


about 18 


feet in circumference 


ground 


inches elevated 


above 


the top of it nearly horizontal and 


twelve (end mss p6 


Mss p7 


hollows 


work d out thereon about the size of a 


arge dish, which appeard 


to have been done by 


the Indians 1n antient times and probably they have 
| a <. +} 


often made use of them for eating their victuals 


1 
a) 


We also vi 


adjoining our friends farm, and 


who is setled 


sited lIftown, 
works at the Smiths 
work in his Smithshop make 
un, & we derstand the Smith 

is a very ingenius Mar 


business—He was 
Oxcl 


who ts setled up the River 


Ing al other 


& industrious 
In the 


ll company 


alternoon we all 
Jacob Taylor & | 
uhta & visit the 
at remall he place look’d 
atural to me & the 


down the River 
with 
Old tari 


Joel Swavne to 
view the few 
very 


] 


Indians my Old neighbors 


much pleas’d with my comeing again to see them 
The 


while 


house I had assisted in building & liv’d i 
is now occupied by an Indian Chiet 
the name of Mush,'* but the high fresh (end mss 
p7) 


Mss 


In t ast’ Spring 


there 


was a vear had wash'd 


away a good deal of the soil & injur’d the im 


provements very much so that most of the Indians 


has mov'd and setled higher up the River—While 
order 


we were here Connudiu '* came to see us in 


The Seneca blacksmith trained by Pennock, a Quaker 


resident at Tunesassa 
Mush 
ike’s sist 


means “dry 


husband of Cornplanter’s and Handsome 


r, Gavant’-go-gwus. His name, Odjis’kwathe", 
mush.” The name is still in use He 

Lake partisan, and, 
for the Quakers after 


Indian 


Was a 
like him, became an 
One 


Handsome 


strong 


advocate 1806 


of them, writ 
, suggests that the reason 
advocacy was that he obtained the Quaker’s old 


at Genesinguhta 


ing the \ffairs Committee 


for this 
house 

14 Conudiu is the common Quaker rendering of Hand 
some Lake’s name Ganioda’yo’ (“it ts a very large lak 


whence Handsome Lake, his English name ) Handsome 
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S4S 


to agree upon a time for holding a Counsel, & 
altho we desired a little time to go about, & view 
their improvements previous to meeting them in 
Counsel, yet as we understood they were going off 
in a few days to meet a General Counsel of the six 
Nations at Buffalo Creek we thought most ex- 
pedient to fix upon Seconday next, & Connudiu 
agreed to inform the Indians accordingly 

\fter returning to Tunesassa and haveing some 
conference with our friends we understood 


little uneasiness had 


some 
in 4 fe tf the Indian 
got into a Tew of the indians 
minds with respect to our friends not lending them 
much 
that 
introduc 


working for them as 


formerly did—we 


tools and as they 
understood 
Chiefs had 

a Clandestine manner in order to sell 
people, but that the 


also one or 
d 


two of their 


young some 
to 


1 
(end 


Liquor in 
the white 
mss pS 
Mss py 

1 - } 


general was much oppos’d to such conduct—it also 


Indians in 


there was some little 


with 


appear'd 


Indians 


division among the 
that 
rose up of Considerable influence, 
] 


esteem’d among them 
; 


that thev had 


respect to their Chiefs several 


young l 
as not 


very lately 


1 1 
counsel 


among themselves 
after d ing on these 
under 
to form ;: ad- 
in writeing to lay before them at the ensuing 


and accordingly some essa\ 


‘al others that came con 


necessary 
Was made for 
with our friends 


Johi 


friends have en 


we Sal 
- oppertunity of religious retirement 
attended & Men 


‘din their Service It was 


two our 


a comfortable sea 


of Cornp! 
older than Cor 


mother Was 


was Indian. He 


of a longs 


had a reputatio1 
visions he evolved 


] 


(Gai'wio’ “good word; gospel”) which 


series of 


by a large number of Iroquoians here at 


His present-day followers call him “Prophet” o1 
er.” Deardorff, M. H., The religion of Handsome Lak 


and development, Bur. Amer. /:thi Rull. 149 
1951; Deardorff and 


its origin 
4/-10/, passim, Snvderman, 195¢ 
5 1 S 1 
9] QO 


espe 7 


Cornplanter born neat 


York, 


tradet 


was \von, New 


present-day 
John Abeel, a 


Seneca Wwomal 


about 1750, the son of Dutch Indiar 
\lbany, and a of influential 
His older half-brother, Handsome Lake, 


an Indian father 


from 
family Was 
born of ornplanter Ss career! 
known to call for an extended comment here 
good account of him in the article in 
Bur. Amer. [thn (30) 1: 349-350, Washington, 
His relationship with Handsome Lake is 
Deardorff 


“Cornplanter” 
1912. 
touched on 1 
(1951) and Deardorff and Snyderman (195¢ 





574 


son & a renewed evidence felt that friends in their 
secluded situation was in their proper alottment, 


and at times comforted (end mss p9) 


Mss plo 


with a prospect that their Labours among this 
people was under the direction of best wisdom, and 
the concern own’d by him who hath called them to 
the work 

Just before dinner Cornplanter came to see us 
and said he -He 
gave 
several friends love to him who had sent it by me, 
among the rest John Parrish ' 


was glad to hear of our arival 
knew me and enquird after my family—lI 


who he was well 
pleasd to hear from and enquir’d particularly 
whether the Old Man was yet able to ride about 
he din’d with us had a good deal of conversation & 
said he would meet us in counsel tomorrow 

In the afternoon most of our Company took < 
walk thro’ part of the adjacent woods intended to 
be included in the of this farm, and as- 
a mountain on the South side of the Farm 
(Calld the South Mountain) nearly to the top 
with considerable difficulty, 


survey 
cended 


climbing over abun- 
dance of logs over grown with Briars and Bushes 


from the 


Mss pll 


north side of the 


(end mss p10) 


view of 
the farm and improvements thereon, also an ex- 


Mountain we had a fair 


tensive view of surrounding hills and intervening 
valleys—after gratifying ourselves with such pros- 
pects as then open'd to our view we descended the 
Mountain rather more hastily than we went up, 
& found our Women friends had a delicious repast 
prepard for us of Nutmeg Cantilopes, and Water- 
mellons 

13 About 8 Oclock we walkt up the River to the 
new Town at the Cold Spring where the Counsel 
After Sounding the 
Trumpet several times the Indians Collected and 
about invited into the 
Counsel room which is a long building prepard 


was propos’d to be hel 


twelve Oclock we were 


\ 


Parrish was the 
(Roberts) Parrish 
January 27, 1729-30. He was a recommended minister in 
Friends His trips to the Indians 
made in: 1773 to Muskingum; 1791 to Newtown 
1793 to the Lower Sandusky affair; and 
anandaigua. He was appointed to the Indian 
Committee at its inception. He died 
while ministering to prisoners in the Baltimore 
jail, October 21, 1807. Leach, Frank W., Genealogies of 
old Philadelphia families, John Parrish, The North 
Imerican, Philadelphia, December 24, 1911; Taylor, 
Francis, R., Life of Wm. Savery, N. Y., Macmillan, 1925; 
Biddle, Henry D. (ed.), Journal of Elizabeth Drinker, 
410, Phila., Lippincott, 1889. 


John second son of John and Eliza 


beth and was born near Baltimore, 


the Society of many 
were 
Point Council; 
1794 to ¢ 
\ffairs 
stroke 


from a 


x7 #2927 
espec LU/, ads, 
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for that purpose—After being seated Connudiu 
arose and using their Usual Ceremony said he was 
thankful to the Great Spirit for our preservation 
on our long Journey and that we had arived safe 
and Found the Indians all well & our friends who 
live among them and that they had all liv’d in 
(end mss p11) 


Mss pl2 


in peace and friendship with them—he also said 
they were very glad to see us and was now ready 


to hear us speak 


After returning them a little Ceremony of the 
same kind the address from the Committee on In- 
dian affairs was read and interpreted by Henry 
Abeal !* being as follows 
“To the Chiefs and others of the Seneca 
setled on and near the Allegany River 
Brothers 


Nation 


Your friends the Quakers continue frequently to 
meet in counsel to think of you. 
Brothers, 

Our minds have been made glad 


glad to hear from 
time to 


time of your resolutions to live 


LOO 
soberly and to refrain from strong Drink as like 
wise that you improve in industry and in the man 
Spirit 
these 


agement of your Land 
1 
1 


we hope the good 

will enable you to keep your minds strong in 
good resolutions 
Brothers, 

Let your ears be open and may your hearts be 
prepared to understand (end mss p12 
Mss pl3 
You have own'd that the Counsel we have for 
several years given you and that the assistance of 
our young men in learning you how to cultivate 
your land & to live comfortably . has been good for 
yourselves, your wives, and your children. 
Brothers 

We now feel desirous to say some thing to you 
on a subject of great importance which we wish 
you would seriously attend to and consider 
Brothers, 

17 Henry Abeal (Obail, etc. ) 
under government auspices 


was educated in the east 
His career was hecti \fter 
two years in the “University school” at Philadelphia, he 
was placed briefly in a New York Academy; and from 
there transferred to Dr. Hunter's school, Woodbury, N. J. 
Henry remained with Dr. Hunter through the summer of 
1795, but the experiment seems to have ended with his 
return at government expense to Canandaigua, in April 
1796 O'Reilly (sic ) Collections, Vew York Hist. Soc 
Supplementary 7: 5. Henry appears often as interpreter. 
He was commissioned “major” by the Americans in their 
Indian forces about Buffalo during the War of 1812, and 
served with credit. He died on the Tonawanda Reserva 
tion about 1835. 
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You know that the people called Quakers are a 
peaceable people/They can have no concern in 
wars and fightings, and the destruction of their fel- 
low men,/they desire that all men should live in 
peace and feel love 


Brothers 


for each other 


There are two Great commandments which all 
ranks of Christians thro-out the world profess a 
belief in and that it is their duty to observe and 
obey them/They are first—that we should love the 
lord our God with all our hearts and all our souls 


and with all our strength 


Mss pl4 


Second, and 


(end iss pl3 


to love our neighbours as ourselves 
If these commandments had their proper effect in 
the hearts of men and the did 


truth love worship and 


in sincerity and 
1 


adore the Great and good 
Spirit from whom all our blessings come it would 
be al happy 
Bloodshed 
Brothers 


We but 


rather to recommend you to retire and gather your 


] 


state and preserve from war and 


desire not to fill your ears with words, 


minds into Ouiet and Settlement, and thus as you 


humbly wait and have prayers and desires raised 


in vour minds to be rightly instructed and continue 


inwardly attentive vou will be wav of re 


ceiving light knowledge and Counsel 


superior to 
any we can 


of light 


unpart, for there is a divine principal 
and grace in every heart, by it our fore 


fathers were taught and we their descendants have 


been taught to love all men as Brethren, and have 


been restrained from reve ngemg myuries and ren 
dering evil for evil, and this has been the profes 
sion of your friends the Quakers for more than 


hundred and f ar id 
Mss pl5 
Brothers 


Q)11¢ 


1 


Influenced by desires for the welfare of you our 

Indian Brothers three of our friends have agreed 

to visit vou this fall—Their names are Isaac Bon 

sal John Philips & Halliday Jackson 

Brothers 
\ttend 


their desires for vour welfare are 


belove d by ws. 


These friends are and as 
strong we hope 
vou will keep your ears open to what advice they 
let it sink deep in your hearts 
Parrish Nicholas Waln Henery 


Oliver Paxson ** John Elliott *° Thomas 


may give you and 
Sign’d John 
Drinker 18 


Drinker, the 
Drinker, born in 
June 26, 1809. A 


Ifriends 


1S Henry 
( Goteer ) 
and died 


society ot 


second son of Henry and Mary 
Phila. Feb. 21, 1734, 
prominent member of the 
took 
Indian affairs. 


Was 


merchant, he 
in scientific research and in 


and a well-to-do 


a deep interest 
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Thomas Wistar 7° and a number of 
Phiiladelphia 8 Mo. 14'" 1806 


Stewardson 7} 
others 


p15) 


(end mss 


Mss pl6 
After a little pause our speech which we had 


committed to writing was then read & Interprete 
being as follows 
To the Chiefs and Indians in general resideing on 
s 5 
the Allegany River 
Brothers Attend 
You have now heard the speech your Brothers 
the Quakers have sent with us from Philadelphia 
and we hope the advice they have given you will 
sink deep in your hearts, and if any part of it does 
° 1 
not Teel 


easy that you will tell us 
Brothers 
We 


friends 


you and 


thankful 


have come a great Wavs to see 
who live 


and are 
them and 


1 1 
beside vou, 


. 1 


to find vou well, and 


Paxon 
dic d 


Bucks County, 
as an original 
meml iat the Yearly 
Meeting establish a special Indian Committee \nony 
mous Vemorials « we 1mnNg ! ised Friends 1788 
Cope, 


olle ction 


and 


1878, Friends Book Store, Phila., 1879; 
Mss Historical and Genealogical ( 
ctv, | hila 

Was an original 


Committee and its first treasurt 


Many of th 


re drawn on his 


Gilbert, 


Genealogical Soc 
Elliott member 

Vv profession 

counting 

Dorothy 


omas Stewardson, the son of George and 
] England, 


in Westmoreland County, 
in 1762 Anna, the daughter of | and 
Elizabeth (Hastings) Head, at the High Street Meeting 
Philadelphia on May 4, 1796 


ve member ot the Indian Committec 


Stewardson, was bor1 


John 
Stewardson was 
from its in 

He served on 
trips to the 


in western lands His 


various subcommittees and made 


Indians. Stewardson was interested 


} 


associated W 


building 


is Ol da 


name is th James 


Keating and George Vaux in_ the road 


Jersey Shore 

Thomas Wistar (1764-1851) was one of the original 

\ffairs first 

His work on the committee continued 
| 


death ( orrespondence 


from to Coudersport 


Indian Committee and its 
] rk or Sec 


almost to the time of his 
th 


from 
e various Quaker 
Wistar, 
descendants ot 


Missions was usually addressed to 
Merchant, 2nd St., Philadelphia 
Wistar served on the 
Wistar’s correspondence 
Box i, 2 3, 
correspondence is in the 


Havertord Colleg¢ 


Thomas Sev- 


eral have Indian 


C ommiuttee 
Records 


laneous 


, reports, etc., are in 
also [.C. 1 and 2 passim; Miscel 


l 
Quaker Collections at 
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that love and 

vou and them 
Brothers 


friendship still continues between 


We have often heard that you were growing 


s 


more industrious & since comeing among you it 


has afforded us much satisfaction to see the im- 
provements you have made, that you have built 
comfortable 


plo) 


houses, fenced in 


many (end mss 


Mss pl7 


Farms, and have such good Corn and other things 
growing, where the land was so lately coverd with 
trees and Bushes 


couraged at the labour it takes to Clear your land 


good and if you 
farm it well, it will produce a great deal of Grain 


and Grass, 


We hope you will not be dis- 
for vour land we believe is very 


which will enable you to keep your 
stock of Cattle much better than you now do 
vou will 
Brothers 

We see y Children and 
we want vou to learn them to work while they are 


young for when Children 


. and 
1: m - c iin 1 - 1 

live more comfortably vourselves 

vou have a 


ereat many 


grow up in Idleness 
they dont like to go to work afterwards and so get 

into lazy habits 
Brothers 
\s we 


are desirous to promote your welfare 
We have 


SOME 
sideration / We 


your boys under the care of our friends at 


things to propose for your con 
think if you would place two of 


lune 


sassa to be instructed in the farming business or 


learn to manage (end mss p17 


Mss | 


li 


the Mills, they might be of great use among your 


Boys should be of Sober conduct 


people The se 


and such as 
take—Thev might stay six 
] 


necessary and 


our friends would think suitable to 
months or longer if 
when they were instructed others 
might come in their places and by this means some 
of your Boys might be learn’d to carry on business 
as our friends do 

Brothers 


Two of our Women have time at 
Tunesassa with a desire to instruct your Women 
in things that will 


{« irtable 


been some 


make your lives more com- 

We hope you have received some benefit from 
some of your women learning how to make soap, 
which enables them to keep your houses more 
Clean think if 


of your girls would go to our women and 


This is very good—but we some 
learn 
how to Spin flax and Wool it would be of great 


advantage to you and our friends will assist you in 
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getting it made into Cloth—wool we dont expect 
you can get a great deal of yet, but we saw some 
flax of your own raising and our friends have a 
little (end mss p18) 

Mss ply 

wool and a little flax which they will bet willing to 
give you to begin with and next year you can 
raise more flax—A house is built for such of your 
work 


girls to in as incline to be instructed and 
some wheels provided 
Brothers 
We are glad to observe you have made such 
this 
makes it comfortable traveling and opens a way 
for vou to get your Grain to the Mill—We ar 


satisfied with the proposals our friends have made 


good roads in many places along this River 


to you with respect to grinding your grain and 
sawing your boards but we think it will be neces 
sary for them to take toll after the they 
propos’d to you, and it would be a satisfaction both 
to our friends and us if you would not bring your 
Grain to the Mull on the Davy of the 

vour friends the Quakers do not wish to be intet 
rupted in the time of their Meeting or 


s 


tiie 


iirst week, as 


work on 
that Day (end mss pl9 
Mss p20) 

Brothers 

If you wish us to send on any more tools for 

our friends to sell to vou we hope vou will tell us 
your minds as you know we told you before we 

Sythes, Sickels Augurs at 
our friends to sell to 
that they 
\nd we hope your blacksmuths 


would send on a few 
tools for 


such 


vou as might 


s 


SOME 
want to buy, but 
leave off lending 
will be industrious and make you what tools they 
can 
Brothers 
We have 


a little 


said much to you but we wish to add 
more—QOur friends in their Speech have 
told you their desire 


peace and 


“that all men should live in 
love one another,” and we know it is 
pleasing to the Great Spirit for mankind to love 
one another and try tO do good to each other we 
therefore desire you may all live in harmony and 
be like the family of one man—united together in 


] 


good works and (end mss p20) 


Mss p21 

then you will be strong, then when one of you fall 
another will help him up, and the Great Spirit will 
prosper you, and bless the work of your hands 
Your Chiefs will then unite together in 
you on to do right. 


1 1: 
ieadcll 


° 
Ig 
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Brothers, we have often heard of your good 
resolutions against drinking whisky and_ other 
strong drink, and it has made our hearts glad to 
find you have kept these good resolutions, for you 
as well as us, are very sensible that long ago it 
Was your greatest enemy, and that your quiting 
the use of it, has been a great blessing to you—We 
wish you to keep your eyes open, and your minds 


strong, that you may not let this enemy rise again 
and we desire that you will not buy or sell it any 
more for fear of offending the Great Spirit 
Brothers 
There are other things which 


Mss p22 


(end mss p21 ) 


does much harm, such as playing Cards Gameing 
and other idle practices—We hope you will keep 
out of these things as the hinder the good work 
we desire to promote among you 
Brothers Attend 

You must not think our friends who live at 
Tunesassa have come there for the sake of pay to 
spend so much time among you, but felt their 
hearts so warmd with love to our Indian Brothers 
that they were made willing to leave their com 
fortable dwellings and near and dear friends in 
order to promote your welfare and we believe their 
endeavours to do you good has been pleasing to the 
great Spirit which has made their minds easy in 
staying so long from their relations and friends /we 
hope you will attend to the good advice they may 
give you, and as you continue to persevere in in- 
dustry and Sobriety, still be 


(end mss p22) 


your friends will 


happy to see your improvement, 
Mss p23 


but if at any time you fall into your former habits 
of drinking, 


and other bad practices, it will dis 


courage your friends the Quakers from assisting 
you 
Brothers 
\s our friends at Mills 
farm to attend to themselves you cannot ex 
pect them to do a great deal of work for you but 


if at any time you want instruction about fenceing 


Tunesassa have the 
and 


vour farms, building your houses, laying out roads 
&c apply to them and they will be always willing 
to give you such counsel as they may think best 
Brothers 

We have now spoken our minds plainly and 
we wish you to speak plainly to us, that if there 1s 
anything that is not understood between us, or 
between our 


friends and you, we 


may have the 
difficulty remov'd out of the way 


We intend to 


spend a few days more among you and go and 
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view some more of your improvements that we 
may be enabled 
Mss p24 
to carry back a true account to our friends in their 
counsel at Philadelphia— 

9 Mo. 15'"—1806 


(end mss p23 ) 


Isaac Bonsal 


John Philips 
Halliday Jackson 
After the 


foregoing was read and explained to 
them 


some verbal observations made en- 
them to live in peace and harmony 
with their wives & not to let trifling matters part 


them but consider them companions for life for it 


were 
courageing 


was pleasing to the Great Spirit for man and 
woman to live together in harmony—also some re 
marks directing them to the inward principal of 


Light in the heart, which would make their minds 


uneasy when they did wrong, and afford them 


peace and tranquility when they did, that which 
was pleasing to the great Spirit 
] ] 


encouraged to. live 


They were also 
in harmony and_ friendship 
among themselves, that this would enable them to 
make a progress in the good work we were en 
deavouring to promote among them, but if they 


split) (end mss p24) 
Mss p25 
and divided it would weaken them, and either part 
would be easy broken like a stick split into many 
pieces 
\fter being informd we had done speaking, they 
confer’d a while together and one of the Chiefs 
informed us it would take some time to consider 
of a reply, and that they would meet us in counsel 
tomorrow about noon & answer our Speeches 
Cornplanter (tho’ not esteemed as a chief at 
this time) made a short speech to the Indians di 
recting their attention to what we had said to them 
and told them it was all right and true 


he being 
then on his way to Buffalo took leave of us for the 
present—We sent information by him to the Chiefs 
of Cataraugus village that we expected to be there 
in a few days and would wish to see them 

This was the largest Counsel I had ever been at 


among them, a number of their principal Women 


attended and the Indians in general appeard (end 
mss p25) 
Mss p26 
more steady in their Conduct & more Clean and 


decent in their dress than | them 
Their houses are also kept much cleaner 
than formerly, and one thing I several times ob- 


served which I thought something of a novelty 


had ever saw 
before 
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among Indians | | indication that they were 
begining to be asham’d of their dirty way of live- 
ing that when the women saw us approaching their 
Doors they immediately 


houses 


began to sweep their 
loth This Morning about nine Oclock we rode up 
the River to Genesinguhta flats above the Cold 
Spring to view what improvements the Indians 
had made there—we found a considerable number 
of Cornfields extended along the creek between 
two and three miles from the River, enclos’d under 
good fences and the Corn look’d well in the Gen- 
eral being on land of a superior quality—We sat 
a while in house /eat 


Way 


3lue Eves ° [Indian 


stopt to 


some 
Squashes, and on 
Henery Abeal’s 


our back, 
] 


(end mss p26) 


view 


Mss p27 
farm—He is setled some distance from the River 
in the woods by himself and hath a neat little house 
built with a Pannel Door and Sash windows on a 
stately eminence at the head of a rich flat, and hath 
made a begining to Clear land—We return’d to 
the cold Spring about twelve Oclock and found 
the Indians in Counsel—In about an hour after 
they calld us into the Counsel room, and after 
being seated one of the Chiefs call’d Mush stood 
up and spoke to us nearly as follows, 
Brothers 
When your young first to live 


men came 


amongst us they said we were poor, they took pity 


upon us and they told us they came to assist us 
At first we did not fully understand what your in- 
tentions were, but after consulting among our- 
selves we thought it was a great thing that you 
should come to live amongst us, to instruct us, 
being more than white people had ever done before 
and we concluded to try you one or two years 
(end mss p27 ) 


Mss p28 

we said nothing more about it for three years, to 
see whether you were our friends or not—You also 
brought tools on for us to work with in which we 
found a great advantage—we then began to im- 
prove and do much better than before/You then 
wish'd to instruct our children to read and write 


this we could not agree too because our people 


Blue Eyes was one of the most progressive of the 
younger Allegheny River chiefs. Although a Handsome 
Lake adherent, he did not waver in his support of the 
Quaker program. His Indian name was Geoya’ge and 
does not translate “blue eyes.” “Blue Eyes” was a 
shortened form of “The Blue-eyed Chief,” under which 


full title Secretary of War Dearborn addressed him Aug. 
17, 1802 
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were then so fond of hunting & they would take 
their wives & children into the woods with them 
you must not think hard of this—In our counsels 
with you at that time Cornplanter answerd your 
speeches without consulting us, but it is not so 
now, we are all agreed to what we say 

Te,ki,an,da ** generally calld Blacksnake then 
arose and made reply to the address the Com- 
mittee had sent with us, nearly as follows 

Brothers the Quakers, 

We expect it is the mind of the Great Spirit 

that we have met together in Counsel to day, and 
(end mss p28) 


Mss p29 
we thank the Great Spirit that we are all well, and 
that he has given us a fine clear Day to meet to- 
gether— 
Brothers 

Yeasterday you told us all the Speech you 
brought from the counsel at Philadelphia, and we 
thank our friends for it, especially our Old friend 
John Parrish, as it was like shakeing hands to- 


gether with both men and Women—You told us 


lichiando is a variant of Governor Blacksnake’s first 
name He dictated to the 
about 1846 
that he was 
Boys Betting.” Che 
side by side,” 


says in his autobiography 
Indian, Benjamin Williams, for Dr. Draper 
(Mss. in Wisconsin Hist. Soc., Madison) 
first named “Dah-ga-ya-doh or The 
word means “two wagers laid as in the 
Bowl Game 

Blacksnake was born at Kendaia, on the east side of 
Lake, after 1750. He was younger than Corn 
His mother and Red Jacket’s were sisters. His 
career was closely tied up with that of Cornplanter, his 
“uncle” in the They went to the Revolu- 
tionary war together came down to the 
\llegheny about During the 1791-1794 period, his 
often in the record, but usually under a 
shortened form as Cayendoe, Cyoendoa, Kyendo, etc., or 
as “Cornplanter’s Nephew” or merely “Nephew.” 

He sided with Handsome Lake when the Prophet and 
his followers removed from Cornplanter’s town to Coid- 


spring 


seneca 
planter 


Indian sense. 
together; and 
T7TRD 


name appears 


He was the Prophet's most influential supporter 
at Allegany and a steady friend of the Quakers there 
He died near Quaker Bridge, Dec. 26, 1859. 

Blacksnake bore the Federal 
Taa'’wonyas in his later years. He said it was given him 
Buffalo Creek Council about 1788; but its first 
identification with him much later The 
name means literally ‘metal instrument breaker,” usually 
translated “awl” or “steel breaker.” 

He gave various versions of how he acquired the 
Governor Blacksnake. 


Seneca chief's name 
by a 


record comes 


lame 
At one time he said Major Henry 
O’Bail gave it to him while Blacksnake was serving as 
an ensign in the American Indian forces at Buffalo dur 
ing the 1812 affair; in another he claimed George Wash- 
ington himself so baptised him in 1791 at 
Certainly he was 
His descendants call themselves 
and some simply Black. 


Philadelphia. 


called Blacksnake as early as 1803. 


Blacksnake, 


Nephew, 
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to open our ears and listen to all you say—now we 
hope you will make your minds easy, as we have 
but a few words to say—You say you have often 
heard how we on Allegany are encreasing in in- 
dustry, and that you also heard our continued 
resolutions against the use of spiritous Liquors, 
and you hope we would not let it rise again, you 
wish your words might sink deep in our hearts 
Brothers 

We are now all together 
Mss p30 
we suppose you feel yourselves happy and we also 
feel ourselves happy/all the Indians and the white 
People know that the Great Spirit talks with our 
Prophet, it is now seven years since he first began 
to talk with him 


(end mss p29) 


& he told the Indians they must 
leave of drinking Whisky, and they have declin’d 
the use of it 

Brothers 

You must tell your friends when you go home 
to make their minds quite easy, for we are deter- 
mined never to let the whisky rise again, and also 
to pursue habits of industry, and never them 
Your young men and us are like one/when we 
want anything done we consult them and they as 
sist us, and our Prophet tells us what to do and so 
we get instruction from both. 

Johnson Silversheels °° (a young Chief—rather 
disaffected) then made a speech to us nearly as 
follows 

Brothers 

You have told us you wished two of our Boys 
to go and live with your friends at Tunesassa to 
learn their Business and you 
Mss p3l 
to have the care of them yourselves, & we have 
concluded to comply with your wishes & let you 
have the choice of two, but we want you to tell us 
how they are going to live there, and what they 
are going to get by staving/You also think best 
for some of our Girls to go to your women and 
learn how to work, but w 


(end mss p30) 


what 
You 


also wished to know if we wanted any more tools 


to know 
them girls are going to get by working there- 


e want 


brought on to sell to us, and we have agreed that 
if you can send on tools to sell cheaper than those 
you sent before, you may send them but if you 
cannot sell them cheaper we dont wish you to 
bring any as we can buy them cheaper elsewhere 
Johnson Silverheels’ actions subsequent to this speech 

consistent with the sentiments expressed therein. 
For a time he refused to let his family learn to read, spin, 


etce., but by 1811 even he had 
Quakers. 


were 


been won over to the 
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3rothers you told us to speak our minds plainly 
and if there was any thing we did not like to let it 
be known/We will now tell you of some things 
that is not quite agreable to us—We all 
(end mss p31) 


know 


Mss p32 
there is but one God, 
us all to do alike 


who made us all and directs 
but we cannot all agree as there 
Sinners & the reason is because we 
dont do as well as we know how—The Great Spirit 
orders us all to do right- 


Is sO many 


We suppose you thought when you came to live 
among the Indians, the Great Spirit would be 
pleased with you—the Great Spirit was not blind 
but could see every thing, and was pleasd with 


your liveing amongst us—as had ni 


you have 
sickness among you since you first came— 
It was but a short time you assisted us—for 
three years past you have not lent us any tools, and 
when you quit lending us tools we were like a man 
just wakeing out of a sleep reaching out his hands 
for help and you withdrew the necessary assistance 
we still expected to get tools to borrow after you 
brought tools to sell us—and since we have found 
out the mind of the Great Spirit, we think he is 
] 


best pleas’d when People use one another well, 


(end mss p32) 
Mss p33 


and he is pleas’d when people give one another 


tictuals when they go to their houses whether they 
are hungry or not 


we think when our people go to 
the Mill and get hungry, your friends ought to 
feed them, or when Indians come 


from other 
Towns they ought also to feed them/this would 
be pleasing to us, as this is the custom among our 
selves 

We have now told you our minds plainly be 
cause you told us so many good things since you 
came to see us 

John Peirce ** then arose and made the follow- 
ing speech 
Brothers 

I have a few words to say—what I am going 

to say is about the great Spirit, as you told us a 
great deal about it yeasterday, 
deep in my mind 
pitied 


and it has sunk 
We are poor and ought to be 
I us’d to have many bad tricks but have 
concluded to quit them and try to instruct others 

I know what Ideas the Quakers have, they are 


' 22 
always (end mss p33) 


®“Indian John Peirce” (usually Pierce) was a steady 
friend of the Quakers and of progress in general. He is 
often mentioned in Quaker journals kept at Tunesassa. 
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Mss p34 
always thinking about the Great Spirit and the 
have no crook in their mind, nor dont follow bad 
One thing you told us struck me very deep 

You said if we done well here and pleas’d the 
Good Spirit we should meet again in a better world 

[ want you, when you go home, to tell Jonothan 
Thomas ** of the resolution I have taken to do 
well, because he often told me about these things, 
& advised me to do better 


ways 


two of us have now 
agreed to assist the Chiefs and instruct the other 
Indians & I hope we will try more and more to do 
better for we know we dont all do right about our 
Wives but we mean to try to do better, and if the 
Chiefs dont do right we will try to help them & if 
one falls another will help him up 
Con,nu,di,u (their Prophet so call’d) then arose 
and spoke to the following effect 
Brothers, 
We have now told you all we agreed to say, 
except a few words | will add—lI thank our friends 
in Philadelphia & I have it on my mind to do as 


you (end mss p34) 


Mss p35 

told us not to let those bad things rise again—It is 
me that talks about what the Great Spirit wishes 
us to do, & I always try to instruct the Chiefs and 
others to do right & to be of one mind as it is the 
will of the Great Spirit that all people should be 
of one mind, but some of them will not listen to 
what | say 
Creek, me/there I expect to 
meet a great many Indians from Oneida and other 
places & there I will speak these things you have 


S 


In six days I expect to go to buttalo 


and six men with 


told us to them, as if | was at home 

Brothers, the Great Spirit hears all we now say, 
and is glad to see us all well together—I hope he 
will preserve you safe home & that you may find 
vour familys all well and this is the wish of all the 
Indians 

Brothers this is all we got to say 

\fter a little conference among ourselves we re 


plied to them nearly as follows (end mss p35) 


Mss p36 
Brothers 
We are glad to meet you again in Counsel & 
to find that you and us are so much of one mind, 
about most of the things we have been speaking to 


you about—But we think there are a few things 


Jonathan Thomas, the son of 


was a Quaker 


Reuben and Rebecca, 
from Chester County, Pa. He 
Oneida and then among the Seneca at 


mittently from 1796 to 1821 


served at 
Tunesassa inter- 
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which you have not quite understood & we will 
now explain to you—You mention that you wish 
to know what we will give those Boys we propose 
takeing to instruet—You may understand that our 
friends will find them in victuals which with the 
instruction they give them we think will be a suf- 
ficient compensation for all the benefit they will 
receive from them—You also enquire what we will 
give those Girls that go to our Women to learn 
to work—These Girls are to find their own pro 
visions & our friends will find them some wool and 
some flax & instruct them how to spin it & assist 
them getting it made into cloth, & that Cloth will 


be yours (end mss p36) 


Mss p37 


And as you think you can buy tools Cheaper than 
our friends sell to you—we think it will be best 
not to send on any more tools, The tools that was 
sent has been sold to you at the same price the 
cost us, 


and we 


can not afford them at a lower 


Price 


You may remember that the first parcel of tools 
we brought among you, was all given up three 


vears ago, and you were desir’d to chose some of 
vour Chiefs to take care of them—You were then 
told our young men must quit lending you tools & 
this account was carried back to the Counsel at 
Philadelphia and our friends was satisfied with it 
But you now complain that we assisted you but a 
short time—that for three years past you could get 
no tools to Borrow, and say when we quit lending 
you tools, you were just like a man wakeing out of 
a Sleep reaching out his hands for help and the 
necessary assistance 


was (end mss p37 ) 


Mss p3s 
withdrawn from him—We answer that when we 
first came among the Indians we considered them 
as Children begining to learn to walk, and then we 
thought necessary to assist them, but after they 
had made some progress, and learn’d to do many 
things, it was not so necessary—that now we did 
not expect to work much for the Indians but to 
teach them to work for themselves—and that Chil 
dren when they were learning to walk must be 
taken by the hand and helpt along, but when they 
got able to go alone, they learnd the faster by that 
assistance being withdrawn from them 

“You also complain that our friends at Tune 
sassa will not give you victuals when you go to 
the mill, or when you are there about your own 
business—We now want you to understand plainly, 
that our friends at Tunesassa are not come there 


to feed you—there is a great many of you, and but 
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one family of them and if they always entertaind 
you, when you went to the Mill, as 
were 


when you 


(end mss p3s) 
Mss ps 


there upon other occasions, and wanted victuals, it 
would take our women most of their time, that 
they would have no time to instruct the Indians in 
useful things { 


You also know there are some of 


your people, does not like work very well—these 
might go & stay several days liveing on our friends, 
& this would be You say it is a 
common thing for you to entertain one another 

this is very good 


unreasonable 


you may also understand it is a 
common thing among your friends the Quakers to 
entertain one when 


another ever the go to see 


each other, and stand in need of victuals, and if any 
of you will visit us in our settlements we will en 
tertain you freely—but we dont wish you to give 
our friends at Tunesassa any trouble about giveing 
victuals—for if the fed all the Indians that wanted 
victuals from them they would not be able to raise 
a supply, and by that means might be forced to 


break up the Settlement (end mss p39) 


Mss p40 

Some reply was also given to the Speech John 
Peirce made importing that we hop'd he would 
keep Strong in these good resolutions & that the 
Chiefs would unite together in trying to do good 


good, 
for they might be 


asured that when they were 


endeavouring to promote one anothers good they 
were doing right & this conduct would be pleasing 
to the Great Spirit 
one another they 
while they 


but when they try’d to hurt 
otfended the Great Spirit—that 
were united together in good works 


they were like a cord made of many strings not 


ditferd and dis 
agreed among themselves they were like the strings 
ag ; g 1€} g 


easily broken—but when they 


which composed that cord being seperated from 
each other might by this means be the more easily 
Broken and we were also glad they intended to do 
better with respect to their wives, and hoped they 


Would 


remain in this mind as the Great Spirit 


Iq 
would be better pleasd with them if they did so 


Henery Abeal then made a speech to us which 


was interpreted by Peter Snider ** from which the 


following is an extract 
“Brothers the Quakers 
| have often acted as interpreter between you 


and the Indians, 


and some times when you are 


gone (end mss p40) 

* Peter Snider was one of the numerous white captives 
young during the Revolution 
with the Seneca. The 


\lleganv-Cattaraugus 


taken who elected to re 


mall name Is common now among 


Seneca 
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Mss p4l 


they complain and say I did not tell them the truth, 
and perhaps now after you go away they will tell 
me and Peter Snider we are both Liars & there- 
fore I am determined to speak right out plainly 
Brothers 

The understood there was a 
large sum of Money raisd by the Quakers to assist 
them, & they want to know how this money was 
laid out, and whether these Mills was paid for out 
of that Money, for you have built them Mills & 
the Indians buy Boards from you, and sometimes 


Indians have 


they cant tell whether you are helping them, or 
they helping you” 

He also made some observations on their im- 
provement since we first came amongst them, con 
trasting their present situation with what it then 
was, & acknowledged their present condition was 
much better and refered to 


me, to witness the 


same 
This was replied to nearly as follows 

That when we first undertook to assist the Indians 

a large sum of Money was rais’d, & the first Settle 

ment was made among their Brethren the Oneida 

Indians which continued near four 

great deal of money was spent there 


pt 


years and a 


(end mss 


Mss p42 

that we had made several presents to some of the 
Indians of ditferent Nations to the westward 
that we had furnished the Cataraugus Butfalo and 
Tonewanta Indians with divers Articles and when 
the Settlement was first made at Allegany it was 
a great expence, & buying this land and building 
these Mills cost a great deal of Money but that if 
ever they should be sold to other People, the 
money would be aplied to the use of the Indians 
some where in some way or other—that now they 
might plainly see how a great deal of money had 
been expended, & we still wish’d to keep a little in 


Bank to assist them more, but that none of the 


money rais’d for the benefit of the 


Indians would 
ever be applied to any other purpose 

Some further remarks were made on both sides 
& the satisfied 
about the Boys and Girls we propos’d takeing to 
instruct & left it to their friends at Tunesassa to 
make the Choice 


Indians inform’d us they were 


(end mss p42) 


Mss p43 

We told them we had done Speaking and hop'd 
we fully understood each other, that all things 
were now strait and smooth and would bid them 


farewell in love and friendship—which we did 
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most of the Indians shakeing hands with us in a 
friendly Manner 

The Counsel lasted about four hours—Several 
of their principal Women being present & not- 
withstanding some little matters occur’d rather 
unusual and a little disagreable (but we believed 
occasioned by one or two of their young assumeing 
Chiefs without due consideration, who are more 
dispos’d to find fault disposition of 
than to return gratitude for the 
many benefits they have receivd from the kind- 
ness friends 
pretty 
friends at 


from a 
Covetousness 


our shown 


have them) yet we left 
satisfaction & our 
Tunesassa were of the opinion our 


Communications to the 


them much to 


our 


Indians would have a 
good effect at the present time 

Their Speeches to us were all interpreted by 
Peter Snider and not being well qualified 
mss p43) 


Mss p44 
for the 


(end 


service a considerable loss was sustained 
and a very evident loss among the Indians for 
want of a Chief qualified to deliver their Speeches 


with ease and correctness, nothwithstanding they 


had previously agreed upon the subjects of their 
communications 

17" The most of this day employ’d in writeing &c. 
In the afternoon Cornplanters Sister ** (who is 
a principal woman and was present at the Coun- 
sel) came to see us and told us she did not feel 
satisfied with the Speech Silverheels made to us 
yeasterday—that it was a very bad speech, & she 
hoped we would not make our minds uneasy about 
it. She said she was glad to see us & the Indians 
were generally satisfied with us—and she hoped 
we would be encouraged, for she knew the Women 
wished the Girls to learn & many of the Girls 
also wish’d to be instructed, & said our Women 
were fully capable of instructing them—Several 
Girls came in this afternoon and spun and knit a 


little (end mss p44) 
Mss p45 


18" Some preparations makeing toward leaveing 
our friends tomorrow 


' Gayant’-go-gwus 
emptied sister of 
Lake and Cornplanter; born as they were near present- 
day Avon, N. Y.; and said to have 
younger than the latter. She was a 
with great influence over her brothers 
Lake reported his first heavenly 


said that the 


(“tobacco thrown down” as when 


from both Handsome 


a pipe) was a 
been two years 
forceful character 
When Handsome 
trip June 15, 1798, he 
who had conducted him 
had appointed Gayant’-go-gwus and her husband, Odjis’- 
kwathé"® (“dried mush”) to make the 


She died on the Cattaraugus 


three messengers 


official “medicine.” 


1840. 


Reservation, Dec. 28, 
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With respect to the Indians improvement in 
general, it appears from our observation and the 
account of our friends here that they continue to 
persevere in habits of industry—near 100 new 
houses have been built since the committee visited 
them three years ago—most of them well put up 
very neatly notcht in at the 
many of them covered with shingles & 
have pannel Doors and glass Windows and the 
houses kept much cleaner than formerly so that 
an evident Change in this respect has taken place 
since Our women came among them 


with hewn logs 
Corners 


Their farms are enclos’d under good fence from 
8 to 10 rails high, and more detatchd from each 
other than formerly—a much greater proportion 
of Corn planted this Season than has been known 
before which generally looks well 

Many of them have rais’d Wheat & Oates 
Several have raised flax and we saw 
wheat growing, besides Potatoes, 
mss p45) 


some buck- 
Turnips (end 
Mss p+6 

&c in abundance—We also saw some lots sowed 
with Timothy—They appear’d to be clearing more 
land in many places some of which is intended 
to be put in with Wheat this fall—They 
good stock of Cattle and abundance of Swine 


have a 


They have several horses among them, but the 
greater part of their farming and Drawing logs 
Xe is Their improvement in 
divers respects since I left them has rather ex- 
ceeded my expectation & quite equal to any im- 
provement | 


done with Oxen 


have observ’d in any of the new 
settlements made by Whites in the same length of 
time & their houses better put up & fences in a 
general way far superior to those made by White 
Settlers in the Back parts of Pensylvania & York 
State. Their continued resolutions against the use 
of Spiritous Liquors affords an encourageing pros- 
pect, that friends Labours among them has been 
peculiarly blest. Several Old Men 
had former much 


drinking and generally 


whom I well 
addicted to 
they 
could obtain Liquor is now become sober & en- 
dustrious, & 
(end mss p46) 


knew been very 


intoxicated when 


very few instances of intoxication 


Mss p47 

have occur’d among the Allegany Indians for two 
or three years past—towards the Close of our last 
interview I observ’d to them the satisfaction I felt 
in seeing the happy change had taken place in this 
respect, that when I and my companions first 
came among them & settled at Genesinguhta it 
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was disagreable being in their Towns on account 
of the Liquor 
on their farms, 
but then it them in their 
Towns Several of their old people in a huddle 
together, trying to prop one another from falling”’ 
One of the Old Women 
cry'd out in the Counsel & 
truth” 
In the 


Jace b Snow 


that now I could see them at work 


Building houses & clearing land 


was common to see 


who was present 


said “that was the 


Course of this day an Indian chief call’d 
(with Captain Bone *! & several 
others) came to see us & said he was not satisfied 
with the Speech Silverheels made to us at the 
Counsel & that the 


displeas’d with it 


Indians in general was much 
that most of 
(end mss p47) 


them was well 


satisfied with 


Mss p48 


our proceedings & hop'd we would not think of 
leaveing them to themselves for that would make 
his mind very uneasy & he hop’d we would not 
tell the speech of that young Chief to the Counsel 
at Philadelphia for altho he had got liberty from 
the other Chiefs to 


by importunity, and 
wishes 


make such a Speech it was 


was very contrary to their 
but if we did speak of it to our friends 
at Philadelphia we must also tell them what he 
had now told us 

He also told us he desirous to have 
one of his children educated with our iriends, and 
taught the 


Was \V ery 


same ways and same thoughts as the 


Quakers & wish’d us to give him a grant that it 


should be so educated when it was old enough it 


t 
years old 


being now but two This request we 
could not comply with as we told him it was un- 
certain whether any friends would remain at 
Tunesassa so long a time—He 
Man, said he desirous to 
become a good farmer, we understand has a good 


deal of money, and 


appears to be a 


sober sensible was very 


deeds he 
had for lots of Ground he had purchased from the 
White people in some 


shew'd us several 


(end mss p48) 
Mss p49 

of the villages down the 
19" The 
took friends at 


out for Cataraugus Jacob 


us Wr 


River 


Morning fair about seven Oclock we 


leave of our Tunesassa and set 
Taylor accompanying 
rode up the river to Tusquisewechty 

Spotted Coat 
\llegany 
lots in the 


Te-Sale 


alias Jacob Snow was one of the few 
Indians who three 


offered for 


saved He bought 


money 


town of Warren when they were 


Bone 9 


Captain Allegany 


“Bowen” 


for whom Bone Run on the 


Reservation is named. His descendants write it 


now 
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valley ** near the upper settlement of Indians & 
as we past along a number of them came out to 
bid us farewell & many of 
in the 


them were at work 
woods mauling rails clearing Land &c 

We also saw a number of large Cornfields, we 
had not observ’d on our way down the River— 
& several houses Building—John Peirce (whose 
Indian name is Tus,sky) is building a house at 
the Cold Spring of an elegant construction being 
two stories high—weather boarded on the outside 
& intended to be seal’d within 
ploy’d in doing the 


s 


John Bell is em- 
Carpenter work for him & 
in his speech to us at the Counsel the 16" instant 
he told us “that he had a job of work in hands 
now with which he thought the great Spirit would 
be well pleas’d”—Leaving the River 
road cut by the 
(end mss p49) 


Allegany 
we rode up this valley on a new 
holland Company 


Mss p50 
leading from the west 


Branch of Susquehannah to 
Lake Erie a little 


south of the Mouth of Catarau- 
navigable [ 
the Conewango north of Chataughqua Lake 
road was passible for horses & not 
favour altho the ground will 
a good road being made—We traveled 
on it about 14 Miles takeing a circuitous route to 
escape a very bad piece of road in the Old Indian 
path—on our way traveling an Indian path this 
afternoon I discoverd a log I lay under one night, 
without fire & snow on the 


1 


gus River—passing by the 


waters of 
This 
much more 
said in its 


admit of 


can be 


Ground, when travel- 
ing the same path alone near eight years before 
This evening we encampt on a branch of the 
Cataraugus River at the foot of the broad Moun- 
tain, haveing rode about 35 Miles Mostly thro land 
4 good quality—Supt on Chocolate & the weather 
being had comfortable 
Blankets 


pleasant lodgeing beside 


the fire on our 
Mss p51 

20 Breakfasted at 
nam’d Bonsals 
Mountain 


(end mss p50) 


(which we 
broad 
Cataraugus 


Lodgeing 
and 
miles 


our 
Camp ) 


about 12 


cross'd_ the 
over to 


River—on our way crossing this mountain we 


company of Munsy Indians who had 


le 


overtook 
been out hunting/they left the road to let us past 
but kept very close to our heels—One Woman was 
in their company mounted on horseback carrying 
several great packs of Skins and a young Child 
Pusguiwothtie 
enters the Allegl eny 
N. ¥ 


above, 


Creek is Little Valley Creek which 
from the north at West 
Great Valley Creek enters two and one-half miles 


from the northeast 


Salamanca, 


One follows the former to go 


over to the head of Cattaraugus Creek; the latter if he is 
bound for the Genesee. 
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in her arms/In descending this mountain we had 
a remarkable steep narrow ridge to go down for 
several hundred feet and only just wide enough 
for one horse to with degree of 
safety, and we thought dangerous to sit on horse- 
back, but the 
ease & 
Women would ride a Square 
\fter crossing the 


travel on, any 
Indian Woman rode down with as 


much one of 


unconcernedness as our 
in Philadelphia 

stop & fed our 
and spent a little 
time in viewing a very rich flat at the head of 
the Indians reservasion being land of the first 
quality cover’d in 


River we 


horses| eat some ourselves 


many places (end mss p51) 


Mss p52 
with Walnut & on the side 
of the River a fine Stream of Water flowing thro’ 
it forming a good Millseat—Rode down the River 
about 12 further to the 
passing thro’ the Village of Muncy or 
them—We arived about 
three OClock found the Indians Generally at home 


Large black South 


miles Seneca village, 
Delaware 
Indians who live near 


and glad to see us—Took our quarters at Waun- 
deguhta ** the Chief Warriors 


selves some chocolate and his wife was very kind 


house/made our 


in helping us to such provisions as they had 
Warrior 


meeting them in Counsel tomorrow, to which he 


This evening we proposed to the Chief 


readily assented & ten Oclock was the hour ap- 
pointed for that purpose—21™ Last Night a little 
rain fell with a good deal of thunder and lighten- 
ing The Indians told us there had been no rain 
here before 20 Days—We lodg’d in A 

Chief warrior had built, the lower 
story of which was occupied as a Barn, 


some Wheat 


t 


for near 
new house the 
haveing 
(end mss p52) 


Mss p53 


and Corn laying in it & altho we were in the 
Second Story some of our company complained 


hard of mid- 
ot 


enquireing 


disagreable bedfellows and about 


Ss 


ight were somewhat alarmed by the Yeling 


the Indians one of our 


whether it was wolves—W ¢ 


company 


understood they were 


Waundegutha is Jackson's Wa’ondegotha’ 
Chief 


Governor 


version of 


finished = or usually called 
English 
Chief Warrior fought through the, Revolution 


\mericans ; 


something 
Warrior by 


Blacksnake, 


past” 
speakers \ccording to 
nst the and, after it was over, elected to 
Chief Warrior was held 
Alden of Mead 


1820, called him “mild, humane 


among his former enemies 


Phe Re \. 


1 esteem by all Timothy 
vho visited him in 


nerable.” His was not Cornplanter’s forceful char 
position at Cattaraugus was analogous 
‘s on the Allegheny. When the latter was 
deposed as Chief, Chief Warrior 
He died about 1840 


hough hi 
to ( ornplantet 


porarily 


took his 


GEORGE S. SNYDERMAN 
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performing some kind of Ceremony round a sick 
Child 

This morning we committed a short speech to 
writeing which we thought necessary to communi- 
cate to them at the Counsel & a little after 10 
clock about 19 of their Chiefs & principle men 
assembled in the lodg’d in & the 
Chief Warriors Wife with them—Soon after being 
seated the Warrior “that 


four Days ago he had a message by Cornplanter 


Chamber we 


chief arose and_ said 
that some of the Quakers was coming to see them 
We suppose (said he) you are the people we 
heard of, and are glad and thankful 


p53) 


(end mss 


Mss p54 

to the Great Spirit for preserving you on your 
long Journey, so that you have arived in safety 
and no accident has befallen you on the way” 
and further relative to our 


Comeing said they were now ready to hear us 


after some remarks 


speak 
Our Speech was then read, and Interpreted by 
Henry York 
To the Chiefs and others of the 
tion of 


being as follows 

Seneca Na- 
Indians at Cataraugus 

Brothers 

1 Brethren at 
\llegany we felt such strong Desires for your 


\s we have been seeing your 
welfare as to induce us to come this way and take 
by the hand, that we 
and know what 

farming and other 


Brothers 


you might talk with you, 


progress you are makeing in 


170) id works 


s 


We feel happy in once more (end mss p54) 


Mss p55 
being among you, and believe you have made some 


advancement since our friends visited you three 


years ago—We now want to encourage you to 


industry in the Cultivation of your Land, tor your 

Land we see is very good and easy Clear’d, and 

will produce a great deal of wheat as well as 

Corn if you are industrious and farm it well 
Brothers 


We 


while they are young and by this means they will 


wish you to learn your Boys to work 


get to love work and be able to assist you when 
they grow older—and as you become industrious 
afford 


much better liveing & more certain than depend 


and raise plenty of grain it will you a 


ing on hunting 


York is 
pecially at Cattaraugus 
littl 


mentioned as 
except for the fact that he 


' Henry often interprete! 


could read and write, is known about him 
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Brothers we had given them—that our advice heretofore 
We see you have a good stock of Cattle & had been very useful and encourageing to them to 

we hope you are careful to provide plenty of pursue industrious habits and they had already 
fodder for them in the winter—We think if you got their eyes open and were determined to go 


1 


would sow some of your rich Bottoms on the on in the Cultivation of their Land, for they knew 
: 


River with Timothy it would afford you a great their Land was very good and they supposed it 
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to Shake hands with us as we rode along express- 
ing their Joy to see us, in their usual way of 
exultation—We ariv’'d at Tunesassa a little before 
Sunset, found our friends Jacob Taylor,’ Joel 
Swayne,” Benjamin Cope® his wife Rachel, & 
Hannah Jackson ' all well, much pleas’d to see us 
and gratifyed with hearing from their Relations 
and friends and receiving 


Mss p+ 


| | a Jarge number of acceptable letters— 
according to computation I made the distance in 


(end mss p3) 


7 Jacob Taylor was born in Chester County, February 
i3, 1760, and died May 30, 1838. He was the son of 
\braham and Rebecca Taylor of Kennett, Pennsylvania. 
When he enlisted for service among the Indians, he was 
living under the jurisdiction of the Sadsbury Monthly 
Meeting. He served as teacher among the Oneida, and 
the Seneca at Cattaraugus and Coldspring. After the 
Quaker Mission to the Seneca at Cattaraugus was ended, 
he purchased part of the Quaker land and the grist mill 
and continued to operate as an unofficial missionary and 
teacher. In later years he worked 
Shawnee at Wapakonetta and Lewistown. Cope, Gilbert, 
and Ashmead, H. G., FHtstoric homes and institutions and 
genealogical and personal memoirs of Chester and Dela- 
ware counties, Pennsylvania 1; 589, N. Y., Lewis Pub. 
Co., 1904. 

> Joel Swayne (1775-1850) was a farmer and nursery- 
man by profession. Originally from Guyincourt, Dela- 
ware, he moved to the vicinity of Philadelphia. Swayne 
married Mary King, the daughter of Francis King. He 
was a member of the first Quaker mission among the 


also among the 


Seneca. Swayne, Norman W.,. The descendants of 
Francis Swayne and others, Phila., privately printed, 
1921. See also Deardorff and Snyderman, 1956: 588 et 


seq. 
* Benjamin Cope (Coope ) married Rachel, the daughter 
of Joshua Sharpless of Chester Co., Pa. 


Benjamin was 
the son of Nathan and Amy (Bane) 


Cope of Chester 


County. In 1805 he volunteered to serve among the 
Seneca. Rachel died in childbirth at Tunesassa, 1807. 
The child was still-born. Benjamin married again on 


June 11, 1817, to Rest Swayne, the daughter of Caleb and 
Mary Swayne of East Marlborough, Pa. A son, Caleb 
Cope, was born of this marriage. Sharpless, Joseph, 
Family record containing the settlement and genealogy to 
the present time of the Sharpless family in) North 
America, Phila., Kiniber and Sharpless, 1816; Cope, Gil- 
bert, l record of the Cope family, 49, Philadelphia, King 
and Baird, 1861. 

1 Hannah Jackson was the daughter of Isaac and Han- 
nah (Jackson) Jackson. She was born Dec. 13, 1761, and 
died a spinster, Dec. 5, 1845. In May of 1798 she went 
to reside among the Oneidas in New York. Her work 
among the Indians of New York under the auspices of the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting continued for about fifteen 
years. On May 13, 1805, she accompanied Benjamin and 
Rachel Cope to Tunesassa. Anonymous, Proceedings of 
the sesquicentenntal gathering of the, descendants of Isaac 
und Ann Jackson at Harmony Grove, Chester County, Pa., 
etghth month, twenty-fifth, 1815... , 121, Phila., Com- 
mittee for The Family, 1878. 
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all my Route thus far about 308 Miles—and after 
along Wilderness Journey over many rough Moun- 
tains, Bad roads, and in some places but poor ac- 
commodations, the company of our friends this 
evening in a comfortable house was Mutually satis- 
factory—13'""—-Last night a very heavy rain fell 
with much Lightening and heavy thunder—this 
enabled our friends to get a good deal of Grinding 
done, as the water had been very low for some 
time past, by reason of a great Drouth they have 
had in these parts the latter part of Summer—We 
spent the forenoon in viewing the Farm, Mills and 
other improvements our friends have made at this 
place—It appears they have got about 54 Acres 
of Land Cleard, well enclos’d and in good Order— 
the Buildings thereon are very good—the dwelling 
House 22 by 36 feet is situated on a beautiful 
eminence commanding a view of the whole farm 
and Mills—it is two stories high containing four 
rooms (end mss p4) 

Mss p5 

on each floor besides Closets Pantry &c. and a 
good Cellar under a part of it—a little distance 
from this they have erected a house 18 by 22 feet 
for the purpose of instructing the Indian Women 
in, also a convenient Barn built this Summer 29 by 
50 feet— 

The Mills look well and are Capable of doing 
considerable business—the Grist Mill upon a full 
head will grind 120 bushels of Grain pr Day reck- 
oning from daylight till evening & the sawmill will 
cut near two thousand feet of boards in the same 
time 

Altho the water has been low for several weeks 
past they have mostly been able to grind all the 
Grain the Indians brought to the mill, and for the 
most part this is a very forcible stream, and with a 
little labour may be made Navigable from the Mill 
to the River—Our friends had about 400 Dozens 
of winter Grain the late harvest mostly wheat, be- 
sides a quantity of Oates &c. Their potatoes 
Turnips Garden &c. looks well—They have about 
8 Acres of Good bottom 
Mss p6 
in Grass, & about 21 Acres of new Ground cleard 
this Summer to put in with winter Grain which 
they are now preparing to sow. 

A White Man" with a family lives in another 
house on the farm, who works the saw Mill to the 
Shares, and all the logs the Indians bring to the 
Mill are saw’d to the halves, and Boards are sold 
to such of them as want to buy at half a dollar pr. 


(end mss p5) 


11 George Hildebrand. 
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hundred feet which is about half the present 
Market price—A Survey of the farm is not yet 
made, and must necessarily include a part of two 
mountains to secure the advantage of the water, 
but will also include a large proportion of two 
Valleys of exelent land Cover'd with a great quan- 
tity of good pine timber, also some Whiteoak 
hemloc Sugar Maple &c. In our walks at the 
foot of a Mountain 50 or 60 perches from the 
house we went to view a large stone which we 
thought something of a curiosity/it was about 24 
feet in circumference about 18 inches elevated 
above ground, the top of it nearly horizontal and 
twelve (end mss p6) 

Mss p7 


hollows work’d out thereon about the size of a 
large dish, which appeard to have been done by 
the Indians in antient times and probably they have 
often made use of them for eating their victuals 
ons 

We also visited Levi Halftown,'? who is setled 
adjoining our friends farm, and works at the Smiths 
business—He was at work in his Smithshop make- 
ing an Oxchain, & we understand the other Smith 
who ts setled up the River, is a very ingenius Man 
& industrious at his trade— 

In the afternoon we all walk'd down the River 
in company with Jacob Taylor & Joel Swayne to 
view the Old farm at Genesinguhta & visit the few 
famihes that remain there—The place look’d very 
natural to me & the Indians my Old neighbors 
much pleas’d with my comeing again to see them 
The -house I had assisted in building & liv’d in 
while there is now occupied by an Indian Chief 
the name of Mush,'* but the high fresh 
p7) 


(end mss 


Mss ps 
in the River last Spring was a year had wash'd 
away a good deal of the soil & injur’d the im- 
provements very much so that most of the Indians 
has mov'd and setled higher up the River—While 
we were here Connudiu '* came to see us in order 

1 The Seneca blacksmith trained by Pennock, a Quaker 
resident at Tunesassa. 

18 Mush—husband of Cornplanter’s 


Lake's sister, Gayant’-go-gwus. 
means “dry mush.” 


and Handsome 
His name, Odjis*kwathe", 
The name is still in use. He was a 
strong Handsome Lake partisan, and, like him, became an 
advocate for the Quakers after 1806. One of them, writ- 
ing the Indian Affairs Committee, suggests that the reason 
for this advocacy was that he obtained the Quaker’s old 
house at Genesinguhta. 

1 Conudiu is the common Quaker rendering of Hand- 
some Lake’s name Ganioda’yo’ (“it ts a very large lake,” 


whence Handsome Lake, his English name). Handsome 
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to agree upon a time for holding a Counsel, & 
altho we desired a little time to go about, & view 
their improvements previous to meeting them in 
Counsel, yet as we understood they were going off 
in a few days to meet a General Counsel of the six 
Nations at Buffalo Creek we thought most ex- 
pedient to fix upon Seconday next, & Connudiu 
agreed to inform the Indians accordingly— 

After returning to Tunesassa and haveing some 
conference with our friends we understood some 
little uneasiness had got into a few of the Indians 
minds with respect to our friends not lending them 
tools and working for them as much as_ they 
formerly did—we understood that one or 
two of their young Chiefs had introduc’d some 
Liquor in a Clandestine manner in order to sell to 
the white people, but that the Indians in 
mss ps) 

Mss pv 

general was much oppos'd to such conduct—it also 
appear'd there was some little division among the 
Indians with respect to their Chiefs—that several 
young men had rose up of Considerable influence, 
and Cornplanter '* was not esteem’d among them 
as a principal Chief & that they had very lately 
been holding a general counsel among themselves 
about these matters—after deliberating on these 
subjects and several others that came under con- 
sideration it appeard necessary to form an ad- 
dress in writeing to lay before them at the ensuing 
Counsel and accordingly some essay was made for 
that purpose— 


also 


(end 


12° This being Firstday we sat with our friends 
in their oppertunity of religious retirement—John 
Sell attended & two Men our friends have em- 
plov'd in their Service—It was a comfortable sea- 


Lake was a half-brother of Cornplanter by a common 
mother. He was older than Cornplanter and his father 
was Indian. He had a reputation as a seer. As a result 
of a long series of visions he evolved the new Religion 
(Gai'wiio’ “good word; gospel”) which is still followed 
by a large number of Iroquoians here and in Canada. 
His present-day followers call him “Prophet” or “Teach- 
er.” Deardorff, M. H., The religion of Handsome Lake : 
its origin and development, Bur. Amer. Ethnol. Bull, 149: 
77-107, passim, 1951; Deardorff and Snyderman, 1956: 
espec. 591-594. 

15 Cornplanter was born near present-day Avon, New 
York, about 1750, the son of John Abeel, a Dutch Indian 
trader from Albany, and a Seneca woman of influential 
family. His older half-brother, Handsome Lake, was 
born of an Indian father. Cornplanter’s career is too well 
known to call for an extended comment here. There is a 
good account of him in the article “Cornplanter” in Bull. 
Bur. Amer. Ethnol. (30) 1: 349-350, Washington, 1912. 
His relationship with Handsome Lake is touched on in 
Deardorff (1951) and Deardorff and Snyderman (1956). 
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son & a renewed evidence felt that friends in their 
secluded situation was in their proper alottment, 
and at times comforted (end mss p9) 


Mss pl0 

with a prospect that their Labours among. this 
people was under the direction of best wisdom, and 
the concern own’d by him who hath called them to 
the work— 

Just before dinner Cornplanter came to see us 
and said he was glad to hear of our arival—He 
knew me and enquird after my family—I gave 
several friends love to him who had sent it by me, 
among the rest John Parrish '® who he was well 
pleasd to hear from and enquir’d particularly 
whether the Old Man was yet able to ride about— 
he din’d with us had a good deal of conversation & 
said he would meet us in counsel tomorrow— 

In the afternoon most of our Company took a 
walk thro’ part of the adjacent woods intended to 
be included in the survey of this farm, and as- 
cended a mountain on the South side of the Farm 
(Calld the South Mountain) nearly to the top 
with considerable difficulty, climbing over abun- 
dance of logs over grown with Briars and Bushes 
—from the (end mss p10) 

Mss pll 

north side of the Mountain we had a fair view of 
the farm and improvements thereon, also an ex- 
tensive view of surrounding hills and intervening 
valleys—after gratifying ourselves with such pros- 
pects as then open’d to our view we descended the 
Mountain rather more hastily than we went up, 
& found our Women friends had a delicious repast 
prepard for us of Nutmeg Cantilopes, and Water- 
mellons— 

13" About 8 Oclock we walkt up the River to the 
new Town at the Cold Spring where the Counsel 
was propos’d to be held—After Sounding the 
Trumpet several times the Indians Collected and 
about twelve Oclock we were invited into the 
Counsel room which is a long building prepard 

16 John Parrish was the second son of John and Eliza- 
beth (Roberts) Parrish and was born near Baltimore, 
January 27, 1729-30. He was a recommended minister in 
the Society of Friends. His many trips to the Indians 
were made in: 1773 to Muskingum; 1791 to Newtown 
Point Council; 1793 to the Lower Sandusky affair; and 
1794 to Canandaigua. He was appointed to the Indian 
\ffairs Committee at its inception. He died from a 
stroke while ministering to prisoners in the Baltimore 
jail, October 21, 1807. Leach, Frank W., Genealogies of 
old Philadelphia families, John Parrish, The North 
American, Philadelphia, December 24, 1911; Taylor, 
Francis, R., Life of 1m. Savery, N. Y., Macmillan, 1925; 
Biddle, Henry D. (ed.), Journal of Elizabeth Drinker, 


>2 


espec. 207, 237, 410, Phila., Lippincott, 1889. 
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for that purpose—After being seated Connudiu 
arose and using their Usual Ceremony said he was 
thankful to the Great Spirit for our preservation 
on our long Journey and that we had arived safe 
and Found the Indians all well & our friends who 
live among them and that they had all liv’d in 
(end mss p11) 

Mss pl2 

in peace and friendship with them—he also said 
they were very glad to see us and was now ready 
to hear us speak— 

After returning them a little Ceremony of the 
same kind the address from the Committee on In- 
dian affairs was read and interpreted by Henry 
Abeal ** being as follows 
“To the Chiefs and others of the Seneca Nation 
setled on and near the Allegany River- 

Brothers 

Your friends the Quakers continue frequently to 
meet in counsel to think of you. 
Brothers, 

Our minds have been made glad to hear from 
time to time of your good resolutions to live 
soberly and to refrain from strong Drink as like- 
wise that you improve in industry and in the man- 
agement of your Land—we hope the good Spirit 
will enable you to keep your minds strong in these 
good resolutions 
Brothers, 

Let your ears be open and may your hearts be 
prepared to understand— (end mss p12) 

Mss pl3 

You have own’'d that the Counsel we have for 
several years given you and that the assistance of 
our young men in learning you how: to cultivate 
your Land & to live comfortably, has been good for 
yourselves, your wives, and your children, 
Brothers 

We now feel desirous to say some thing to you 
on a subject of great importance which we wish 
you would seriously attend to and consider— 
Srothers, 


17 Henry Abeal (Obail, etc.) was educated in the east 
under government auspices. His career was hectic. After 
two years in the “University school” at Philadelphia, he 
was placed briefly in a New York Academy; and from 
there transferred to Dr. Hunter’s school, Woodbury, N. J. 
Henry remained with Dr. Hunter through the summer of 
1795, but the experiment seems to have ended with his 
return at government expense to Canandaigua, in April 
1796. O'Reilly (sic) Collections, New York [ist. Soc. 
Supplementary 7: 5. Henry appears often as interpreter. 
He was commissioned “major” by the Americans in their 
Indian forces about Buffalo during the War of 1812, and 
served with credit. He died on the Tonawanda Reserva- 
tion about 1835. 
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You know that the people called Quakers are a 
peaceable people/They can have no concern in 
wars and fightings, and the destruction of their fel- 
low men,/they desire that all men should live in 
peace and feel love for each other 

srothers 

There are two Great commandments which all 
ranks of Christians thro-out the world profess a 
belief in and that it is their duty to observe and 
obey them/They are first—that we should love the 
l.ord our God with all our hearts and all our souls 
and with all our strength (end mss p13) 


Mss pl4 

Second, and to love our neighbours as ourselves / 
If these commandments had their proper effect in 
the hearts of men and the did in sincerity and 
truth love worship and adore the Great and good 
Spirit from whom all our blessings come it would 
be a happy. state 
Bloodshed— 


and preserve from war and 
srothers 

We desire not to fill your ears with words, but 
rather to recommend you to retire and gather your 
minds into Quiet and Settlement, and thus as you 
humbly wait and have prayers and desires raised 
in your minds to be rightly instructed and continue 
inwardly attentive you will be in the way of re- 
ceiving light knowledge and Counsel superior to 
any we can impart, for there is a divine principal 
of light and grace in every heart, by it our fore- 
fathers were taught and we their descendants have 
been taught to love all men as Brethren, and have 
been restrained from revengeing injuries and ren- 
dering evil for evil, and this has been the profes- 
sion of your friends the Quakers for more than 
one hundred and fifty vears— (end mss p14) 
Mss pl5 
Brothers 

Influenced by desires for the welfare of you our 
Indian Brothers three of our friends have agreed 
to visit you this fall—Their names are Isaac Bon- 
sal John Philips & Halliday Jackson— 
Brothers 

Attend ‘These friends are beloved by us, and as 


their desires for your welfare are strong we hope 
you will keep your ears open to what advice they 
may give you and let it sink deep in your hearts 


Sign’d John Parrish Nicholas Waln Henery 
Drinker ** Oliver Paxson ** John Elliott °° Thomas 


18 Henry Drinker, the second son of Henry and Mary 
(Goteer) Drinker, born in Phila. Feb. 21, 1734, 
and died June 26, 1899. A prominent member of the 
Society of Friends and a well-to-do merchant, he took 
a deep interest in scientific research and in Indian affairs. 


was 
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Stewardson ** Thomas Wistar 7? and a number of 
others—Phiiladelphia 8 Mo. 14 1806 
p15) 


(end mss 


Mss pl6 
After a little pause our speech which we had 
committed to writing was then read & Interpreted 
being as follows— 
To the Chiefs and Indians in general resideing on 
the Allegany River— 
Brothers Attend 
You have now heard the speech your Brothers 
the Quakers have sent with us from Philadelphia 
and we hope the advice they have given you will 
sink deep in your hearts, and if any part of it does 
not feel easy that vou will tell us 
Brothers 
We have come a great ways to see you and 
our friends who live beside you, and are thankful 


to the great Spirit to find them and you well, and 
His name is listed as a participant in the Friendly As- 
sociation under date of April 19, 1762. He was appointed 
to the Indian Affairs Committee on Oct. 4, 1795. Biddle, 
Henry 1D., loc. cit.; Leach, Frank Wiley, The Drinker 
family, Vorth American, Sept. 6, 1908, Philadelphia ; 
Jordan, J. W.. Colonial and revolutionary families of 
Philadelphia 1, 874, N. Y., Lewis Pub. Co., 1911. 

'* Oliver Paxon was born in Solebury, Bucks County, 
Pa., 1741, and died Oct. 29, 1817. He was an original 
member of the group that recommended that the Yearly 
Meeting establish a special Indian Committee. Anony- 
mous, \/emortals concerning deceased Friends 1788 to 
1878, Friends Book Store, Phila., 1879; Cope, Gilbert, 
Mss Historical and Genealogical Collection at the Pa. 
Genealogical. Society, Phila. 

2° John Elliott was an original member of the Indian 
\ffairs Committee and its first treasurer. He 
banker by Many of the drafts 
Tunesassa were drawn on his counting house. 

“1 Thomas Stewardson, the son of George and Dorothy 
Stewardson, was born in Westmoreland County, England, 
in 1762. He married Anna, the daughter of John and 
Elizabeth (Hastings) Head, at the High Street Meeting 
House, Philadelphia on May 4, 1796. Stewardson was 
an active member of the Indian Committee from its in- 
ception. He served on various subcommittees and made 
several trips to the Indians. Stewardson was interested 
in Western lands. His name is associated with James 
Keating and George Vaux in the building of a road 
from Jersey Shore to Coudersport. 

“2 Thomas Wistar (1764-1851) was one of the original 
members of the Indian Affairs Committee and its first 
clerk or secretary. His work on the committee continued 
almost to the time of his death. Correspondence from 
the various Quaker Missions was usually addressed to 
Thomas Wistar, Merchant, 2nd St., Philadelphia. 
eral descendants of Wistar have served on the Indian 
Committee. Wistar’s correspondence, reports, ete., are in 
Records Box 1, 2, 3, also 1.C. 1 and 2 passim; Miscel- 
laneous correspondence is in the Quaker Collections at 
Haverford College. 


Was a 


profession. sent to 
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that love and friendship still continues: between 
you and them— 
srothers 


We have often heard that you were growing 
more industrious & since comeing among you it 


has afforded us much satisfaction to see the im- 
provements you have made, that you have built 
comfortable houses, fenced in (end 
plo) 


Mss p17 


Farms, and have such good Corn and other things 
growing, where the land was so lately coverd with 
trees and Bushes. We hope you will not be dis- 
couraged at the labour it takes to Clear your land 
for vour land we believe is very good and if you 
farm it well, it will produce a great deal of Grain 
and Grass, which will enable you to keep your 
stock of Cattle much better than you now do, and 
you will live more comfortably yourselves— 
Brothers 


many mss 


We see you have a great many Children and 
we want you to learn them to work while they are 
young for when Children grow up in Idleness 
they dont like to go to work afterwards and so get 
into lazy habits 

Brothers 

As we are desirous to promote your welfare 
we have some things to propose for your con- 
sideration/We think if you would place two of 
your boys under the care of our friends at Tune- 
sassa to be instructed in the farming business or 
learn to manage (end mss p17) 


Mss pls 
the Mills, they might be of great use among your 
people—These Boys should be of Sober conduct 
and such as our friends would think suitable to 
take—They might stay six months or longer if 
necessary and when they were instructed others 
might come in their places and by this means some 
of your Boys might be learn’d to carry on business 
as our friends do 
Brothers 
Two of our Women have been some time at 
Tunesassa with a desire to instruct your Women 
in things that will make your lives more com- 
fortable 
We hope you have received some benefit from 
some of your women learning how to make soap, 
which enables them to keep your houses more 
Clean—This is very good—but we think if some 
of your girls would go to our women and learn 
how to Spin flax and Wool it would be of great 
advantage to you and our friends will assist you in 
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getting it made into Cloth—wool we dont expect 
you can get a great deal of yet, but we saw some 
flax of your own raising and our friends have a 
little (end mss p1s) 


Mss pl9 
wool and a little flax which they will bet willing to 
give you to begin with and next year you can 
raise more flax—A house is built for such of your 
girls to work in as incline to be instructed and 
some wheels provided— 
Brothers 

We are glad to observe you have made such 
good roads in many places along this River—this 
makes it comfortable traveling and opens a way 
for you to get your Grain to the Mill—We are 
satisfied with the proposals our friends have made 
to you with respect to grinding your grain and 
sawing your boards but we think it will be neces- 
sary for them to take toll after the time they 
propos'd to you, and it would be a satisfaction both 
to our friends and us if you would not bring your 
Grain to the Mill on the first Day of the week, as 
your friends the Quakers do not wish to be inter- 
rupted in the time of their Meeting or work on 


that Dav— (end mss p19) 


Mss p20) 
Brothers 
If you wish us to send on any more tools for 
our friends to sell to vou we hope you will tell us 
your minds as you know we told you before we 
would send on a few Sythes, Sickels Augurs and 
some such tools for our friends to sell to such of 
you as might want to buy, but that they should 
leave off lending—And we hope your blacksmiths 
will be industrious and make you what tools they 
can— 
Brothers 
We have said much to you but we wish to add 
a little more—QOur friends in their Speech have 
told you their desire “that all men should live in 
peace and love one another,” and we know it ts 
pleasing to the Great Spirit for mankind to love 
one another and try to do good to each other—we 
therefore desire you may all live in harmony and 
be like the family of one man—united together in 
good works and 


Mss p21 

then you will be strong, then when one of you fall 
another will help him up, and the Great Spirit will 
prosper you, and bless the work of your hands— 
Your Chiefs will then unite together in leading 
you on to do right. 


(end mss p20) 
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Brothers, we have often heard of your good 
resolutions against drinking whisky and_ other 
strong drink, and it has made our hearts glad to 
find you have kept these good resolutions, for you 
as well as us, are very sensible that long ago it 
Was your greatest enemy, and that your quiting 
the use of it, has been a great blessing to you—We 
wish you to keep your eyes open, and your minds 
strong, that you may not let this enemy rise again 
—and we desire that you will not buy or sell it any 
more for fear of offending the Great Spirit 

Brothers 

There are other things which 

Mss p22 
does much harm, such as playing Cards Gameing 
and other idle practices—We hope you will keep 
out of these things as the hinder the good work 
we desire to promote among you— 

Brothers Attend 

You must not think our friends who live at 

Tunesassa have come there for the sake of pay to 
spend so much time among you, but felt their 
hearts so warmd with love to our Indian Brothers 
that they were made willing to leave their com- 
fortable dwellings and near and dear friends in 
order to promote your welfare and we believe their 
endeavours to do you good has been pleasing to the 
great Spirit which has made their minds easy in 
staying so long from their relations and friends /we 
hope you will attend to the good advice they may 
give you, and as you continue to persevere in in- 
dustry and Sobriety, your friends will still be 
happy to see your improvement, 


Mss p23 
but if at any time you fall into your former habits 
of drinking, and other bad practices, it will dis- 
courage your friends the Quakers from assisting 
yous 
Brothers 

As our friends at Tunesassa have the Mills 
and farm to attend to themselves you cannot ex- 
pect them to do a great deal of work for you but 
if at any time vou want instruction about fenceing 
your farms, building your houses, laying out roads 
&c¢ apply to them and they will be always willing 
to give you such counsel as they may think best— 

Brothers 

We have now spoken our minds plainly and 
we wish you to speak plainly to us, that if there is 
anything that is not understood between us, or 
between our friends and you, we may have the 
difficulty remov'd out of the way—We intend to 
spend a few days more among you and go and 


(end mss p21 ) 


(end mss p22) 
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view some more of your improvements that we 
may be enabled (end mss p23) 
Mss p24 
to carry back a true account to our friends in their 
counsel at Philadelphia— 
9 Mo. 15'*—1806 
Isaac Bonsal 
John Philips 
Halliday Jackson 

After the foregoing was read and explained to 
them some verbal observations were made en- 
courageing them to live in peace and harmony 
with their wives & not to let trifling matters part 
them but consider them companions for life for it 
was pleasing to the Great Spirit for man and 
woman to live together in harmony—also some re- 
marks directing them to the inward principal of 
Light in the heart, which would make their minds 
uneasy when they did wrong, and afford them 
peace and tranquility when they did, that which 
was pleasing to the great Spirit—They were also 
encouraged to live in harmony and_ friendship 
among themselves, that this would enable them to 
make a progress in the good work we were en- 
deavouring to. promote among them, but if they 
split (end mss p24) 

Mss p25 
and divided it would weaken them, and either part 
would be easy broken like a stick split into many 
pieces— 

After being informd we had done speaking, they 
confer'd a while together and one of the Chiefs 
informed us it would take some time to consider 
of a reply, and that they would meet us in counsel 
tomorrow about noon & answer our Speeches— 

Cornplanter (tho’; not esteemed as a chief at 
this time) made a short speech to the Indians di- 
recting their attention to what we had said to them 
and told them it was all right and true—he being 
then on his way to Buffalo took leave of us for the 
present—We sent information by him to the Chiefs 
of Cataraugus village that we expected to be there 
in a few days and would wish to see them— 

This was the largest Counsel I had ever been at 
among them, a number of their principal Women 
attended and the Indians in general appeard 
mss p25) 


(end 


Mss p26 

more steady in their Conduct & more Clean and 
decent in their dress than I had ever saw them 
before—Their houses are also kept much cleaner 
than formerly, and one thing I several times ob- 
served which | thought something of a novelty 





1 


among Indians [| | indication that they were 
begining to be asham’d of their dirty way of live- 
ing that when the women saw us approaching their 
Doors they immediately began to sweep their 
houses— 
loth This Morning about nine Oclock we rode up 
the River to Genesinguhta flats above the Cold 
Spring to view what improvements the Indians 
had made there—we found a considerable number 
of Cornfields extended along the creek between 
two and three miles from the River, enclos’d under 
good fences and the Corn look’d well in the Gen- 
eral being on land of a superior quality—We sat 
a while in Blue Eyes ** house/eat some Indian 
Squashes, and on our way back, stopt to view 
Henery Abeal’s (end mss p26) 
Mss p27 
farm—He is setled some distance from the River 
in the woods by himself and hath a neat little house 
built with a Pannel Door and Sash windows on a 
stately eminence at the head of a rich flat, and hath 
made a begining to Clear land—We return’d to 
the cold Spring about twelve Oclock and found 
the Indians in Counsel—In about an hour after 
they calld us into the Counsel room, and after 
being seated one of the Chiefs call’d Mush stood 
up and spoke to us nearly as follows, 
Brothers 

When your young men came first to live 
amongst us they said we were poor, they took pity 
upon us and they told us they came to assist us— 
At first we did not fully understand what your in- 
tentions were, but after consulting among our- 
selves we thought it was a great thing that you 
should come to live amongst us, to instruct us, 
being more than white people had ever done before 
and we concluded to try you one or two years/ 
(end mss p27) 


Mss p28 
we said nothing more about it for three years, to 
see whether you were our friends or not—You also 
brought tools on for us to work with in which we 
found a great advantage—we then began to im- 
prove and do much better than before/You then 
wish’d to instruct our children to read and write— 
this we could not agree too because our people 
-3 Blue Eyes was one of the most progressive of the 
younger Allegheny River chiefs. Although a Handsome 
Lake adherent, he did not waver in his support of the 
Quaker program. His Indian name was Geova’ge and 
does not translate “blue eyes.” “Blue Eyes” was a 
shortened form of “The Blue-eyed Chief,’ under which 


full title Secretary of War Dearborn addressed him Aug. 
17, 1802. 
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were then so fond of hunting & they would take 
their wives & children into the woods with them/ 
you must not think hard of this—In our counsels 
with you at that time Cornplanter answerd your 
speeches without consulting us, but it is not so 
now, we are all agreed to what we say— 
Te,ki,an,da ** generally calld Blacksnake then 
arose and made reply to the address the Com- 
mittee had sent with us, nearly as follows— 
Brothers the Quakers, 

We expect it is the mind of the Great Spirit 
that we have met together in Counsel to day, and 
(end mss p28) 

Mss p29 
we thank the Great Spirit that we are all well, and 
that he has given us a fine clear Day to meet to- 
gether— 

Brothers 

Yeasterday you told us all the Speech you 
brought from the counsel at Philadelphia, and we 
thank our friends for it, especially our Old friend 
John Parrish, as it was like shakeing hands to- 
gether with both men and Women—You told us 


“4 Tichiando is a variant of Governor Blacksnake’s first 
name. He says in his autobiography dictated to the 
Indian, Benjamin Williams, for Dr. Draper about 1846 
(Mss. in Wisconsin Hist. Soc., Madison) that he was 
first named “Dah-ga-ya-doh or The Boys Betting.” The 
word means “two wagers laid side by side,” as in the 
Bowl Game. 

Blacksnake was born at Kendaia, on the east side of 
Seneca Lake, after 1750. He was younger than Corn- 
planter. His mother and Red Jacket’s were sisters. His 
career was closely tied up with that of Cornplanter, his 
“uncle” in the Indian sense. They went to the Revolu- 
tionary war together; and together came down to the 
Allegheny about 1782. During the 1791-1794 period, his 
name appears often in the record, but usually under a 
shortened form as Cayendoe, Cyoendoa, Kyendo, etc., or 
as “Cornplanter’s Nephew” or merely “Nephew.” 

He sided with Handsome Lake when the Prophet and 
his followers removed from Cornplanter’s town to Coid- 
spring. He was the Prophet's most influential supporter 
at Allegany and a steady friend of the Quakers there. 
He died near Quaker Bridge, Dec. 26, 1859. 

Blacksnake bore the Seneca Federal chief's name 
Taa'wonyas in his later years. He said it was given him 
by a Buffalo Creek Council about 1788; but its first 
record identification with him comes much later. The 
name means literally “metal instrument breaker,” usually 
translated “awl” or “steel breaker.” 

He gave various versions of how he acquired the name 
Governor Blacksnake. At one time he said Major Henry 
O'Bail gave it to him while Blacksnake was serving as 
an ensign in the American Indian forces at Buffalo dur- 
ing the 1812 affair; in another he claimed George Wash- 
ington himself so baptised him in 1791 at Philadelphia. 
Certainly he was called Blacksnake as early as 1803. 
His descendants call themselves Blacksnake, Nephew, 
and some simply Black. 
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to open our ears and listen to all you say—now we 
hope you will make your minds easy, as we have 
but a few words to say—You say you have often 
heard how we on Allegany are encreasing in in- 
dustry, and that you also heard our continued 
resolutions against the use of spiritous Liquors, 
and you hope we would not let it rise again, you 
wish your words might sink deep in our hearts 

Brothers 

We are now all together 

Mss p30 
we suppose you feel yourselves happy and we also 
feel ourselves happy/all the Indians and the white 
People know that the Great Spirit talks with our 
Prophet, it is now seven years since he first began 
to talk with him—& he told the Indians they must 
leave of drinking Whisky, and they have declin’d 
the use of it— 

Brothers 


(end mss p29) 


You must tell your friends when you go home 
to make their minds quite easy, for we are deter- 
mined never to let the whisky rise again, and also 
to pursue habits of industry, and never them— 
Your young men and us are like one/when we 
want anything done we consult them and they as- 
sist us, and our Prophet tells us what to do and so 
we get instruction from both. 

Johnson Silversheels * (a young Chief—rather 


disaffected) then made a speech to us nearly as 
follows— 
Brothers 


You have told us you wished two of our Boys 
to go and live with your friends at Tunesassa to 
learn their Business and you (end mss p30) 

Mss p3l 
to have the care of them yourselves, & we have 
concluded to comply with your wishes & let you 
have the choice of two, but we want you to tell us 
how they are going to live there, and what they 
are going to get by staying/You also think best 
for some of our Girls to go to your women and 
learn how to work, but we want to know what 
them girls are going to get by working there—You 
also wished to know if we wanted any more tools 
brought on to sell to us, and we have agreed that 
if you can send on tools to sell cheaper than those 
you sent before, you may send them but if you 
cannot sell them cheaper we dont wish you to 
bring any as we can buy them cheaper elsewhere/ 
25 Johnson Silverheels’ actions subsequent to this speech 
were consistent with the sentiments expressed therein. 
For a time he refused to let his family learn to read, spin, 


etc., but by 1811 even he had been 


won over to the 
Quakers. 
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Brothers you told us to speak our minds plainly 
and if there was any thing we did not like to let it 
be known/We will now tell you of some things 


that is not quite agreable to us—We all know 
(end mss p31 ) 


Mss p32 


there is but one God, who made us all and directs 
us all to do alike—but we cannot all agree as there 
is so many Sinners & the reason is because we 
dont do as well as we know how—The Great Spirit 
orders us all to do right— 

We suppose you thought when you came to live 
among the Indians, the Great Spirit would be 
pleased with you—the Great Spirit was not blind 
but could see every thing, and was pleasd with 
your liveing amongst us—as you have 
sickness among you since you first came— 

It was but a short time you assisted us—for 
three years past you have not lent us any tools, and 
when you quit lending us tools we were like a man 
just wakeing out of a sleep reaching out his hands 
for help and you withdrew the necessary assistance 
—we still expected to get tools to borrow after you 
bro uught tools to sell us 


had no 


and since we have found 
out the mind of the Great Spirit, we think he is 
best pleas’d when People use one another well, 
(end mss p32) 


Mss p33 

and he is pleas’d when people give one another 
Victuals when they go to their houses whether they 
are hungry or not/we think when our people go to 
the Mill and get hungry, your friends ought to 
feed them, or when Indians come from other 
Towns they ought also to feed them/this would 
be pleasing to us, as this is the custom among our 
selves— 

We have now told you our minds plainly be- 
cause you told us so many good things since you 
came to see us— 

John Peirce ** then arose and made the follow- 
ing speech 
Brothers 

I have a few words to say—what I am going 
to say is about the great Spirit, as you told us a 
great deal about it veasterday, and it has sunk 
deep in my mind—We are poor and ought to be 
pitied—I us’d to have many bad tricks but have 
concluded to quit them and try to instruct others— 
I know what Ideas the Quakers have, they are 
always (end mss p33) 


“6 “Indian John Peirce” (usually Pierce) was a steady 
friend of the Quakers and of progress in general. He is 
often mentioned in Quaker journals kept at Tunesassa. 
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Mss p34 
always thinking about the Great Spirit and the 
have no crook in their mind, nor dont follow bad 
ways—One thing you told us struck me very deep 
—You said if we done well here and pleas’d the 
Good Spirit we should meet again in a better world 
—I want you, when you go home, to tell Jonothan 
Thomas ** of the resolution I have taken to do 
well, because he often told me about these things, 
& advised me to do better—two of us have now 
agreed to assist the Chiefs and instruct the other 
Indians & | hope we will try more and more to do 
better for we know we dont all do right about our 
Wives but we mean to try to do better, and if the 
Chiefs dont do right we will try to help them & if 
one falls another will help him up— 

Con,nu,di,u (their Prophet so call’d) then arose 
and spoke to the following effect— 

Brothers, 

We have now told you all we agreed to say, 
except a few words I will add—lI thank our friends 
in Philadelphia & | have it on my mind to do as 
you (end mss p34) 


Mss p35 

told us not to let those bad things rise again—It is 
me that talks about what the Great Spirit wishes 
us to do, & I always try to instruct the Chiefs and 
others to do right & to be of one mind as it is the 
will of the Great Spirit that all people should be 
of one mind, bit some of them will not listen to 
what I say—In six days I expect to go to buffalo 
Creek, and six men with me/there I expect to 
meet a great many Indians from Oneida and other 
places & there I will speak these things you have 
told us to them, as if I was at home— 

Brothers, the Great Spirit hears all we now say, 
and is glad to see us all well together—I hope he 
will preserve you safe home & that you may find 
your familys all well and this is the wish of all the 
Indians— 


Brothers this is all we got to say— 


After a little conference among ourselves we re- 


plied to them nearly as follows— (end mss p35) 


Mss p36 
Brothers 
We are glad to meet you again in Counsel & 
to find that you and us are so much of one mind, 
about most of the things we have been speaking to 
you about—But we think there are a few things 


“7 Jonathan Thomas, the son of Reuben and Rebecca, 
was a Quaker from Chester County, Pa. He served at 
Oneida and then among the Seneca at Tunesassa inter- 
mittently from 1796 to 1821. 
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which you have not quite understood & we will 
now explain to you—You mention that you wish 
to know what we will give those Boys we propose 
takeing to instruct—You may understand that our 
friends will find them in victuals which with the 
instruction they give them we think will be a suf- 
ficient compensation for all the benefit they will 
receive from them—You also enquire what we will 
give those Girls that go to our Women to learn 
to work—These Girls are to find their own pro- 
visions & our friends will find them some wool and 
some flax & instruct them how to spin it & assist 
them getting it made into cloth, & that Cloth will 
be yours— (end mss p36) 


Mss p37 

And as you think you can buy tools Cheaper than 
our friends sell to you—we think it will be best 
not to send on any more tools, The tools that was 
sent has been sold to you at the same price the 
cost us, and we can not afford them at a lower 
Price— 

You may remember that the first parcel of tools 
we brought among you, was all given up three 
years ago, and you were desir’d to chose some of 
your Chiefs to take care of them—You were then 
told our young men must quit lending you tools & 
this account was carried back to the Counsel at 
Philadelphia and our friends was satisfied with it. 
But you now complain that we assisted you but a 
short time—that for three years past you could get 
no tools to Borrow, and say when we quit lending 
you tools, you were just like a man wakeing out of 
a Sleep reaching out his hands for help and the 


necessary assistance was (end mss p37 ) 


Mss p38 

withdrawn from him—We answer that when we 
first came among the Indians we considered them 
as Children begining to learn to walk, and then we 
thought necessary to assist them, but after they 
had made some progress, and learn’d to do many 
things, it was not so necessary—that now we did 
not expect to work much for the Indians but to 
teach them to work for themselves—and that Chil- 
dren when they were learning to walk must be 
taken by the hand and helpt along, but when they 
got able to go alone, they learnd the faster by that 
assistance being withdrawn from them— 

“You also complain that our friends at Tune- 
sassa will not give you victuals when you go to 
the mill, or when you are there about your own 
business—We now want you to understand plainly, 
that our friends at Tunesassa are not come there 
to feed you—there is a great many of you, and but 
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one family of them and if they always entertaind 
you, when you went to the Mill, as when you 
were (end mss p38) 

Mss: p39 


there upon other occasions, and wanted victuals, it 
would take our women most of their time, that 
they would have no time to instruct the Indians in 
useful things—You also know there are some of 
your people, does not like work very well—these 
might go & stay several days liveing on our friends, 
& this would be unreasonable—You say it is a 
common thing for you to entertain one another— 
this is very good—you may also understand it is a 
common thing among your friends the Quakers to 
entertain one another when ever the go to see 
each other, and stand in need of victuals, and if any 
of you will visit us in our settlements we will en- 
tertain you freely—but we dont wish you to give 
our friends at Tunesassa any trouble about giveing 
victuals—for if the fed all the Indians that wanted 
victuals from them they would not be able to raise 
a supply, and by that means might be forced to 
break up the Settlement 
Mss p40 
Some reply was also given to the Speech John 
Peirce made importing that we hop’d he would 
keep Strong in these good resolutions & that the 
Chiefs would unite together in trying to do good, 
for they might be asured that when they were 
endeavouring to promote one anothers good they 
were doing right & this conduct would be pleasing 
to the Great Spirit—but when they try'd to hurt 
one another they offended the Great Spirit—that 
while they were united together in good works 
they were like a cord made of many strings not 
easily broken—but when they differd and dis- 
agreed among themselves they were like the strings 
which composed that cord being seperated from 
each other might by this means be the more easily 
Broken and we were also glad they intended to do 
better with respect to their wives, and hoped they 
would remain in this mind as the Great Spirit 
would be better pleasd with them if they did so— 
Henery Abeal then made a speech to us which 
was interpreted by Peter Snider ** from which the 
following is an extract- 
“Brothers the Quakers 


(end mss p39) 


I have often acted as interpreter between you 
and the Indians, and some times when you are 
gone (end mss p40) 


28 Peter Snider was one of the numerous white captives 
taken young during the Revolution who elected to re- 
main with the Seneca. The name is common now among 
\llegany-Cattaraugus Seneca. 
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they complain and say I did not tell them the truth, 
and perhaps now after you go away they will tell 
me and Peter Snider we are both Liars & there- 
fore I am determined to speak right out plainly— 
Brothers 

The have understood there was a 
large sum of Money raisd by the Quakers to assist 
them, & they want to know how this money was 
laid out, and whether these Mills was paid for out 
of that Money,.for you have built them Mills & 
the Indians buy Boards from you, and sometimes 
they cant tell whether you are helping them, or 
they helping you” 


Indians 


He also made some observations on their im- 
provement since we first came amongst them, con- 
trasting their present situation with what it then 
was, & acknowledged their present condition was 
much better and refered to me, to witness the 
same— 

This was replied to nearly as follows : 

That when we first undertook to assist the Indians 
a large sum of Money was rais’d, & the first Settle- 
ment was made among their Brethren the Oneida 
Indians which continued near four years and a 


great deal of money was spent there— 
p41) 


(end mss 


Mss p42 

that we had made several presents to some of the 
Indians of different Nations to the westward— 
that we had furnished the Cataraugus Buffalo and 
Tonewanta Indians with divers Articles and when 
the Settlement was first made at Allegany it was 
a great expence, & buying this land and building 
these Mills cost a great deal of Money but that if 
ever they should be sold to other People, the 
money would be aplied to the use of the Indians 
some where in some way or other—that now they 
might plainly see how a great deal of money had 
been expended, & we still wish’d to keep a little in 
Bank to assist them more, but that none of the 
money rais‘d for the benefit of the Indians would 
ever be applied to any other purpose— 

Some further remarks were made on both sides 
& the Indians inform’d us they were satisfied 
about the Boys and Girls we propos’d takeing to 
instruct & left it to their friends at Tunesassa to 
make the Choice— (end mss p42) 


Mss p43 

We told them we had done Speaking and hop'd 
we fully understood each other, that all things 
were now strait and smooth and would bid them 
farewell in love and friendship—which we did 
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most of the Indians shakeing hands with us in a 
friendly Manner— 

The Counsel lasted about four hours—Several 
of their principal Women being present & not- 
withstanding some little matters occur’d rather 
unusual and a little disagreable (but we believed 
occasioned by one or two of their young assumeing 
Chiefs without due consideration, who are more 
dispos’d to find fault from a_ disposition of 
Covetousness than to return gratitude for the 
many benefits they have receivd from the kind- 
ness our friends have shown them) yet we left 
them pretty much to our satisfaction & our 
friends at Tunesassa were of the opinion our 
Communications to the Indians 
good effect at the present time— 

Their Speeches to us were all interpreted by 
Peter Snider and not being well qualified (end 
mss p43) 


Mss p44 

for the service a considerable loss was sustained 
—and a very evident loss among the Indians for 
want of a Chief qualified to deliver their Speeches 
with ease and correctness, nothwithstanding they 
had previously agreed upon the subjects of their 
communications— 


would have a 


17 The most of this day employ’d in writeing &c. 
In the afternoon Cornplanters Sister 7° (who is 
a principal woman and was present at the Coun- 
sel) came to see us and told us she did not feel 
satished with the Speech Silverheels made to us 
yeasterday—that it was a very bad speech, & she 
hoped we would not make our minds uneasy about 
it. She said she was glad to see us & the Indians 
were generally satisfied with us—and she hoped 
we would be encouraged, for she knew the Women 
wished the Girls to learn & many of the Girls 
also wish’d to be instructed, & said our Women 
were fully capable of instructing them—Several 
Girls came in this afternoon and spun and knit a 
little— (end mss p44) 


Mss p45 


18" Some preparations makeing toward leaveing 
our friends tomorrow— 


29 Gayant’-go-gwus (“tobacco thrown down” as when 
emptied from a pipe) was a sister of both Handsome 
Lake and Cornplanter; born as they were near present- 
day Avon, N. Y.; and said to have been two years 
younger than the latter. She was a forceful character 
with great influence over her brothers. When Handsome 
Lake reported his first heavenly trip June 15, 1798, he 
said that the three messengers who had conducted him 
had appointed Gayant’-go-gwus and her husband, Odjis’- 
kwathé" (“dried mush’) to make the official “medicine.” 
She died on the Cattaraugus Reservation, Dec. 28, 1840. 
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With respect to the Indians improvement in 
general, it appears from our observation and the 
account of our friends here that they continue to 
persevere in habits of industry—near 100 new 
houses have been built since the committee visited 
them three years ago—most of them well put up 
with hewn logs—very neatly notcht in at the 
Corners—many of them covered with shingles & 
have pannel Doors and glass Windows and the 
houses kept much cleaner than formerly so that 
an evident Change in this respect has taken place 
since our women came among them— 

Their farms are enclos’d under good fence from 
8 to 10 rails high, and more detatchd from each 
other than formerly—a much greater proportion 
of Corn planted this Season than has been known 
before which generally looks well— 

Many of them have rais’d Wheat & Oates— 
Several have raised flax and we saw some buck- 
wheat growing, besides Potatoes, Turnips 
mss p45) 

Mss p46 

&c in abundance—We also saw some lots sowed 
with Timothy—They appear’d to be clearing more 
land in many places some of which is intended 
to be put in with Wheat this fall—They have a 
good stock of Cattle and abundance of Swine 
They have several horses among them, but the 
greater part of their farming and Drawing logs 
&c is done with Oxen—Their improvement in 
divers respects since I left them has rather ex- 
ceeded my expectation & quite equal to any im- 
provement I have observ’d in any of the new 
settlements made by Whites in the same length of 
time & their houses better put up & fences in a 
general way far superior to those made by White 
Settlers in the Back parts of Pensylvania & York 
State. Their continued resolutions against the use 
of Spiritous Liquors affords an encourageing pros- 
pect, that friends Labours among them has been 
peculiarly blest. Several Old Men whom I well 
knew had former been very much addicted to 
drinking and generally intoxicated when they 
could obtain Liquor is now become sober & en- 
dustrious, & very few instances of intoxication 
(end mss p46) 


Mss p47 

have oceur’d among the Allegany Indians for two 
or three years past—towards the Close of our last 
interview I observ’d to them the satisfaction I felt 
in seeing the happy change had taken place in this 
respect, that when I and my companions first 
came among them & settled at Genesinguhta it 


(end 
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was disagreable being in their Towns on account 
of the Liquor—that now I could see them at work 
on their farms, Building houses & clearing land 
but then it was common to see them in their 
Towns Several of their old people in a huddle 
together, trying to prop one another from falling”’ 
— One of the Old Women who was present 
cry'd out in the Counsel & said “that was the 
truth’ — 

In the Course of this day an Indian chief call’d 
Jacob Snow *° (with Captain Bone *! & several 
others) came to see us & said he was not satisfied 
with the Speech Silverheels made to us at the 
Counsel & that the Indians in general was much 
displeas’d with it—that most of them was well 
satisfied with (end mss p47) 


M ss p4s 


our proceedings & hop’d we would not think of 
leaveing them to themselves for that would make 
his mind very uneasy & he hop’d we would not 
tell the speech of that young Chief to the Counsel 
at Philadelphia for altho he had got liberty from 
the other Chiefs to make such a Speech it was 
by importunity, and was very contrary to their 
wishes—but if we did speak of it to our friends 
at Philadelphia we must also tell them what he 
had now told us— 

He also told us he was very desirous to have 
one of his children educated with our friends, and 
taught the same ways and same thoughts as the 
Quakers & wish’d us to give him a grant that it 
should be so educated when it was old enough it 
being now but two years old—This request we 
could not comply with as we told him it was un- 
certain whether any friends would remain at 
Tunesassa so long a time—He appears to be a 
sober sensible Man, said he was very desirous to 
become a good farmer, we understand has a good 
deal of money, and shew'd us several deeds he 
had for lots of Ground he had purchased from the 
White people in some (end mss p48) 


Mss p49 

of the villages down the River— 

19" The Morning fair about seven Oclock we 
took leave of our friends at Tunesassa and set 


out for Cataraugus Jacob Taylor accompanying 
us—We rode up the river to Tusquisewechty 


%® Spotted Coat alias Jacob Snow was one of the few 
Allegany Indians who saved money. He bought three 
lots in the town of Warren when they were offered for 
re-sale. 

31 Captain Bone, for whom Bone Run on the Allegany 
Reservation is named. His descendants write it “Bowen” 
now. 
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valley ** near the upper settlement of Indians & 
as we past along a number of them came out to 
bid us farewell & many of them were at work 
in the woods mauling rails clearing Land &ce— 
We also saw a number of large Cornfields, we 
had not observ’d on our way down the River— 
& several houses Building—John Peirce (whose 
Indian name is Tus,sky) is building a house at 
the Cold Spring of an elegant construction bein 
two stories high—weather boarded on the outside 
& intended to be seal’d within—John Bell is em- 
ploy'd in doing the Carpenter work for him & 
in his speech to us at the Counsel the 16™ instant 
he told us “that he had a job of work in hands 
now with which he thought the great Spirit would 
be well pleas’d”—Leaving the Allegany River 
we rode up this valley on a new road cut by the 
holland Company (end mss p49) 

Mss p50 


leading from the west Branch of Susquehannah to 
Lake Erie a little south of the Mouth of Catarau- 
gus River—passing by the navigable waters of 
the Conewango north of Chataughqua Lake—This 
road was passible for horses & not much more 
can be said in its favour altho the ground will 
admit of a good road being made—We traveled 
on it about 14 Miles takeing a circuitous route to 
escape a very bad piece of road in the Old Indian 
path—on our way traveling an Indian path this 
afternoon I discoverd a log I lay under one night, 
without fire & snow on the Ground, when travel- 
ing the same path alone near eight years before— 
This evening we encampt on a branch of the 
Cataraugus River at the foot of the broad Moun- 
tain, haveing rode about 35 Miles Mostly thro land 
of good quality—Supt on Chocolate & the weather 
being pleasant had comfortable lodgeing beside 
the fire on our Blankets— (end mss p50) 
Mss p51 
20" Breakfasted at. our Lodgeing 
nam'd Bonsals Camp) 
Mountain about 


(which we 
and cross’d the broad 
12 miles over to Cataraugus 
River—on our way crossing this mountain we 
overtook a company of Munsy Indians who had 
been out hunting/they left the road to let us past 
but kept very close to our heels--One Woman was 
in their company mounted on horseback carrying 
several great packs of Skins and a young Child 

82 Tusguiwothtie Creek is Little Valley Creek which 
enters the Allegheny from the north at West Salamanca, 
N. Y. Great Valley Creek enters two and one-half miles 
above, from the northeast. One follows the former to go 
over to the head of Cattaraugus Creek; the latter if he is 
bound for the Genesee. 
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in her arms/In descending this mountain we had 
a remarkable steep narrow ridge to go down for 
several hundred feet and only just wide enough 
for one horse to travel on, with any degree of 
safety, and we thought dangerous to sit on horse- 
back, but the Indian Woman rode down with as 
much ease & unconcernedness as one of our 
Women would ride a Square in Philadelphia 

After crossing the River we stop & fed our 
|horses| eat ourselves and spent a little 
time in viewing a very rich flat at the head of 
the Indians reservasion being land of the first 
quality cover'd in many places 


some 


(end mss p51) 


Mess p52 

with Large black Walnut & on the South side 
of the River a fine Stream of Water flowing thro’ 
it forming a good Millseat—Rode down the River 
about 12 miles further to the Seneca village, 
passing thro’ the Village of Muncy or Delaware 
Indians who live near them—We arived about 
three OClock found the Indians Generally at home 
and glad to see us—Took our quarters at Waun- 
deguhta ** the Chief Warriors house/made our- 
selves some chocolate and his wife was very kind 
in helping us to such provisions as they had— 
This evening we proposed to the Chief Warrior 
meeting them in Counsel tomorrow, to which he 


readily assented & ten Oclock was the hour ap- 
pointed for that purpose—21* Last Night a little 
rain fell with a good deal of thunder and lighten- 
ing The Indians told us there had been no rain 
there before for near 20 Days—We lodg’d in A 
new house the Chief warrior had built, the lower 
story of which was occupied as a Barn, haveing 


some Wheat (end mss p52) 


Mss p53 

and Corn laying in it & altho we were in the 
Second Story some of our company complained 
hard of disagreable bedfellows and about mid- 
night were somewhat alarmed by the Yeling of 
the Indians one of our company enquireing 
whether it was wolves—We understood they were 


*8 Waundegutha is Jackson’s version of Wa’ondegotha‘ 
(“something finished or past”), usually called Chief 
Warrior by English speakers. According to Governor 
Blacksnake, Chief Warrior fought through the, Revolution 
against the Americans; and, after it was over, elected to 
stay among his former enemies. Chief Warrior was held 
in high esteem by all. The Rev. Timothy Alden of Mead- 
ville, who visited him in 1820, called him “mild, humane 
and venerable.” His was not Cornplanter’s forceful char- 
acter, though his position at Cattaraugus was analogous 
to Cornplanter’s on the Allegheny. When the latter was 
temporarily deposed as Chief, Chief Warrior took his 
place. He died about 1840. 
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performing some kind of Ceremony round a sick 
Child— 

This morning we committed a short speech to 
writeing which we thought necessary to communi- 
cate to them at the Counsel & a little after 10 
Oclock about 19 of their Chiefs & principle men 
assembled in the Chamber we lodg’d in & the 
Chief Warriors Wife with them—Soon after being 
seated the chief Warrior arose and said “that 
four Days ago he had a message by Cornplanter 
that some of the Quakers was coming to see: them/ 
We suppose (said he) you are the people we 
heard of, and are glad and thankful (end mss 
p53) 


Mss p54 
to the Great Spirit for preserving you on your 
long Journey, so that you have arived in safety 
and no accident has befallen you on the way’— 
and after some further remarks relative to our 
Comeing said they were now ready to hear us 
speak— 

Our Speech was then read, and Interpreted by 
Henry York ** being as follows— 

To the Chiefs and others of the Seneca Na- 

tion of Indians at Cataraugus— 

Brothers 
3rethren at 
Allegany we felt such strong Desires for your 
welfare as to induce us to come this way and take 
you by the hand, that we might talk with you, 
and know what progress you are makeing in 
farming and other good works— 

3rothers 

We feel happy in once more 


As we have been seeing your 


(end mss p54) 


Mss p55 
being among you, and believe you have made some 
advancement since our friends visited you three 
years ago—We now want to encourage you to 
industry in the Cultivation of your Land, for your 
Land we see is very good and easy Clear’d, and 
will produce a great deal of wheat as well as 
Corn if you are industrious and farm it well— 

srothers 

We wish you to learn your Boys to work 

while they are young and by this means they will 
get to love work and be able to assist you when 
they grow older—and as you become industrious 
and raise plenty of grain it will afford you a 
much better liveing & more certain than depend- 
ing on hunting— 

’4 Henry York is often mentioned as interpreter es- 
pecially at Cattaraugus. Except for the fact that he 
could read and write, little is known about him. 
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Brothers 
We see you have a good stock of Cattle & 
we hope you are careful to provide plenty of 
fodder for them in the winter—We think if you 
would sow some of your rich Bottoms on the 
River with Timothy it would afford you a great 
deal (end mss p55) 
Mzss p56 
of hay and be 
Cattle— 
Brothers 
As we 


an Casy Way of keeping your 


have furnished you with a set of 

smith tools, we hope your young men will be 

industrious in trying to learn that business, that 

they may be able to make and mend your tools 
srothers 

We understand that many of your people 
have left of drinking Whisky and we want to 
encourage you all to quit this practice, and to 
keep your minds strong against it—ior we know 
it has been the ruin of a great many White 
people, & you know it has been a great hurt to 
the Indians and helpt to keep them poor—but 
we hope many of you have got your eves open to 
see that Whisky and other strong drink has been 
your great enemy, and we now want you to unite 
together in keeping this enemy from riseing up 
again and this we believe will be pleasing to the 
Great Spirit (end mss p50) 

Mss p57 
Brothers, 

We dont wish to say a great deal to you at 
this time, but rather to encourage you to listen 
to the voice of the good Spirit in your own hearts 
which will teach you what is right, and as you 
obey its dictates will make you feel happy in 
your selves and live in love and friendship with 
one another, and with Mankind generally. 

Brothers if you do what the good Spirit tells 
you ts right it will strengthen your desires to do 
good & will make you strong in all your good 
resolutions will bless you in this world and make 
you happy when you die 

Cataraugus 9 Mo 21" 1806 

Isaac Bonsal 
John Philips 
Halliday Jackson 

The Indians confer’d a few minutes together, 
& the Chief Warrior presently stood up and made 
reply to each particular part of our speech in 
substance nearly as follows— (end mss p57) 
Mss pos 

That they were very glad to hear our Speech 
and thankful to the Great Spirit for the advice 
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we had given them—that our advice heretofore 
had been very useful and encourageing to them to 
pursue industrious habits and they had already 
got their eyes open and were determined to go 
on in the Cultivation of their Land, for they knew 
their Land was very good and they supposed it 
was the mind of the Great Spirit that they were 
setled here in this good Land—that they were 
determined to take our advice in learning their 
Children to work while they were young & they 
had for several years past been in the practice 
of learning them—that ten years ago they had 
little or no cattle or stock of any kind, but now 
they were getting plenty and our advice was very 
good respecting their providing fodder & that 
some of them had already made a_ begining to 
sow Timothy seed for they had some times found 
it difficult (end mss p58) 
Mss pay 
to bring their cattle thro’ the Winter 

He also said they were very thankful for the 
Smiths tools we had sent them and that two of 
their voung men was active at the smiths busi- 
that some years ago if they broke a hoe 
or an ax they must go thirty miles to get it 
mended—which took a deal of time bhe- 
it, but now their Smiths were 
capable of doing such things for them and they 
only lost an hour or two— 


ness 


great 
sides paying for 


He further said, we might rely upon it they 
had taken up strong resolutions against the use 
of Whisky and other strong drink—and that all 
that was then present were Chiefs and each of 
them kept a daily watch over the rest of the 
Indians to caution them against drinking Whisky 
playing Ball and other bad practices which they 
believ'd was not pleasing to the Great Spirit— 
but were of the mind the Great Spirit was better 
pleasd with them when they took hold of the 
hoe and the Ax and work—that 
they had got 


went to since 


(end mss p59) 
Mss p60 
their yes open to see, they were sensible that 
drink had done them a great deal of 
nuschief and kept them poor, but now they had 
got master of it & was determined never to let it 
rise again & were in hopes that all the Indians of 
the six nations would in time become master of it. 
He also said they were very thankful we had 
given them our speech upon paper & deliver’d it 
to them & said they would not only advise their 
young people themselves but would have our 
speech to apply to to strengthen their minds—& 
since they had taken up these good resolutions 


strong 
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they had daily conferences on these subjects & 
were continually trying to encourage one another 
in good works— 

He then made some remarks about their saw 
Mill which he and they were very anxious to 
have repaired this fall, & Jacob Taylor inform’d 
them he was then on his way to Buffalo to pro- 
cure a Millright to do it for them—for which they 
return’d many thanks/ (end mss p60) 

Mss p6l 

After he had done speaking each of our com- 
pany had some further remarks to make tending 
to strengthen them in their Good _ resolutions, 
and encourage them to persevere in habits of 
industry and Sobriety, to all which the Chief 
Warrior particularly replied—addressing each of 
us, & first rehearsing what we had said nearly 
verbatim, & concluded with saying “he hop’d the 
Great Spirit would preserve us in as good health 
as we now were, till we got home to our wives & 
Children, & that on our arrival we might find 
them all well and all the Great 
Counsel in Phila. ° 

We then shook hands with them & ended the 
Counsel which was the most satisfactory one we 
have had among the Indians, the most of them 
being Sober Solid looking Men, and the Chief 
Warrior a man of grave deportment retentive 
memory & sound judgement fully capable of re- 
taining every thing we had communicated 
mss p6l) 


men at our 


(end 


Muss p62 
Presently after the Counsel, the chiefs wife 
brought us up some dinner of her own preparing, 
of which some of us eat hearty but some others 
partook but spareingly of her bounty— 

The Indians of this Village have a large extent 
of ground under good fence if one enclosure 
stretching along the River for near three miles 
on a very rich bottom—a great deal of which is 
planted with Corn and looks well some of it 
they are now pulling/nearly all these improve- 
ments have been made within three years. They 
have a pretty large’ stock of Cattle and Swine & 
the extensive natural Meadows that lay contiguous 
to them affords them a great outlet to feed in & 
the most eligible place for raising Cattle of any 
I have ever seen on Indian grounds/But altho 
their situation is so very favorable for Agriculture 
they have by no means made such a_ progress 
therein as the Allegany Indians/ (end mss p62) 


Mss po3 
neither are their houses & Clothes kept as clean 
and neat which is a strong evidence that friends 
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labour and example at Allegany has had a power- 
ful effect in these respects— 

seing now near the extent of our Journey 
John Philips & myself propos’d takeing our route 
homewards by way of Buffalo & Genesee— 
Isaac Bonsal & Nicholas Waln being bound for 
the state of Ohio by way of Presque Isle—we 
concluded to go down to the Lake near the Mouth 
of Cataraugus River and Lodge this night to- 
gether—Accordingly between four and five oclock 
we set off (most of the Indians in the village 
comeing to to bid us farewell) aud rode down 
the River through some fine natural meadows 
coverd with much Grass and herbage & rich wal- 
nut flats five Miles to Captain Sidners ** Tavern 
—and was ferry’d over the River near the Lake 
in a flat—We also saw a number haystacks on 
the way which was cut and put up by the Indians 

(end mss p63) 


Mss po+ 

As we apprehended some advantage might arise 
from takeing some notice of the Muncy Indians 
who live near the Senecas & no oppertunity likely 
to offer to meet them in Counsel we concluded to 
write a short address and leave with Jacol Taylor 
to read arid explain to them on his return/ac- 
cordingly this evening the following was agreed 
upon for that purpose 

To the Chiefs and others of the Muncy Village 
of Indians settled near the Cataraugus River 

Friends and Brothers 

As we have been on a visit to the Indians at 

Allegany and also to see your near neighbours the 
Senecas at Cataraugus, we feel such strong de- 
sires for your welfare that we want to say a few 
words to you tho’ we can not at this time meet 
you in Counsel— 

Brothers 

It is now several years since we first began 

to encourage the Seneca Nation of Indians to 
Cultivate their land—and some of them have heark- 
ened to our advice and tell us they are 
pot) 


(end mss 


Mss pos 
in a much better condition than they were before 
they began to be so industrious— 

Brothers 


As we aaa along thro’ your Town we were 
very thoughtful about you, and we want you 
should open your ears and listen to our talk— 


5 Captain William G. Sidner (Sydnor) also operated 
a ferry across Cattaraugus Creek. Turner (1849), loc. 
cit., 522 
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We dont want any thing from you, but we wish , 


to encourage you to take up work & to pursue 
those good ways we will point out to you which 
will make your lives more comfortable— 
Brothers 

You know that Game is getting scarce and 
sometimes in the year you have no certainty of 
procureing a liveing by hunting—how necessary 
then is it for you to learn to work and raise plenty 
of Corn and other good things that will grow out 
of the Ground—you may also raise plenty of Cattle 
& Swine which will be much more certain than 


the Deer and the Bear— (end mss p65) 


Mss poo 
Brothers 

As our desires for the welfare of all our 
Indian Brothers are Strong, we want to speak a 
few words more in your Ears—We have seen that 
many of the Indian Tribes have been much hurt by 
the use of Whisky and other Strong drink, & we 
wish to encourage you to take up strong resolu- 
tions to quit the practice of drinking it as some of 
your brethren the Senecas have done—By drink- 
ing much Whisky you spend your Money your 
Skins and many other things which you might buy 
tools to go to farming with & also supply your- 
selves with Cattle and other useful Animals— 
Brothers 

While you continue to drink Whisky & other 
strong drink, you can not expect to improve your 
land, or to live comfortable but if you leave of this 
practice, you will then be able to provide your- 
selves a more comfortable liveing & being Sober 
& industrious The Great Spirit will be pleased with 


you & do you good— (end mss p66) 


Mess p07 
You know that by drinking | | Whiskey 
you distress your own m|{inds?| & bring trouble 
on your selves & this is displeasing to the Great 
Spirit— 
3rothers 


We send this by our friend Jacob Taylor who 
is also a friend to the Indians, & who will have this 
speech read & explain’d to you— 

We are your friends and Brothers 

Cataraugus 9 Mo 21* 


John Philips 
Isaac Bonsal 
Halliday Jackson 


22" Breakfasted at our lodgeing and about 8 


Oclock took leave of our Companions I. B. & N. 
Waln Jn'.—& Jacob Taylor accompanying us— 
we had a pleasant Journey along the beautiful 
Margin of Lake Erie 36 Miles to New Amster- 
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dam “ at Buffalo Creek—several new Settlements 
were forming along the Side of the Lake in this 
days Journey on Land of an excelent Quality/ 
We ariv’d about 5 Oclock and took Quarters at J 
Crows Tavern ** where Erastus Granger ** 
mss p67) 


(end 


Mss p68 
[Superin|tendant of Indian Affairs [made] his 
home, who appears to be a [worthy] Man & much 
dispos'd to promote the Indians welfare—He in- 
vited us into his room, to spend the evening & 
entertain’d us Cheerfully conversing about in- 
dians affairs, tho’ in a very weak state of health— 
He gave us a satisfactory account of the Tone- 
wanta Indians, that they were progressing in Agri- 
culture, and last season most of them had rais’d 
wheat, also said the Indians at Buffalo Creek were 
becomeing more Sober and some of them more 
Industrious—He also spoke of the satisfaction he 
had in visiting the Indians at Allegany in the 
Course of the last Summer & seeing the improve- 
ments they had made, & said he thought it had a 
stimulating influence on the Seneca Nation gen- 
erally to become more acquainted with Agriculture 
—that he had endeavoured to animate the Indians 
at Buffalo by telling them their Brothers 
mss p68) 


(end 


Mss p69 

{at Allegany] was takeing the [message] as tho’ 
his views were | | coincident with [word 
crossed out| the prospects of our Society in pro- 
moting the welfare of the Indians—In a counsel 
he had with the Indians at Allegany (we under- 
stand by our friends that were present) he ap- 
plauded them much for their attention to farming 
and raising Cattle & recommended them in future 


‘6 Later renamed Buffalo. 

‘7 John Crow arrived at Buffalo in 1801 or 1802 from 
Oneida County via Fort Erie. His hotel was situated 
near the corner of Washington and Crow Streets (later 
renamed Exchange St.), and was built of logs and frame. 
Crow also operated a ferry across Buffalo Creek. He 
moved from Buffalo in 1806 to Hamburg, N.Y. 
Ketchum, Joc. cit. 2: 144-145, 168, 184. 

‘S Erastus Granger arrived in western New York from 
New England in 1802. He was the cousin of Gideon 
Granger, Postmaster General under President Jefferson. 
Granger had been surveying lands in Virginia for a New 
England land company; while there he met Jefferson and 
campaigned actively for him in New England. He was 
rewarded with the post of Superintendent of Indian Af- 
fairs and was later made Collector of Customs at Buf- 
falo. In later life he was appointed judge in Niagara 
County of which Buffalo was the county seat. Johnson, 
Cresfield, Centennial history of Erie County, 117, 128, 
178, Buffalo, Matthews & Warren, 1876; Turner, O., loc. 
cit., 150, 1851. 
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to build their houses and lay out their farms more 
detach'd from each other which would afford them 
a better oppertunity of pursuing the desirable 
object of farming and raising cattle—If you pass 
thro’ the Country among the White People (said 
he) you will find each man on his farm attending 
to his grain Cattle pigs &c. but if you go into their 
Towns then you will find the Doctors, the Lawyers, 
Ministers & Merchants, which is a class of people 
I wish may never come among you” 

He further Observ'd that he had been informed 
of a man who intended to come and reside among 
them in order to make bobs & Brotches & such 


like useless ornaments/“now I would 


(end mss p69) 


(said he ) 
advise you not to suffer this man 


Mss p70 


[to settle] on your Land [because if] you do he 
will pick up a great [deal of your mo|ney and you 
will be none the [better off] If you keep your 
money you can buy Oxen or other useful property 
from the White People but if you carry a white 
man a Baskett full of those Bobs and brotches he 
will not look at them—Towards the! close of his 
speech he said he had not visited them as often as 
he intended but if they stood in need of any advice 
they had friends who were always dispos’d to 
assist them “for the Quakers (said he) have done 
more for the Indians than any other society of 
people in the world— 
23" Breakfasted at our Lodgeing & got good en- 
tertainment tho’ at a high rate, especially for our 
horses, pay + S per night each york Money & 
wheat 9° per quart haveing no other grain for 
horses by reason of a great Drouth they have had 
in these parts this Summer & the frost the 11 
instant has injured the corn in many places here- 
away. 

This Morning the Superintendant took us to see 
a stone of perhaps 100 weight which was full of 
small pores a little similar to honey Comb & 
strongly impregnated with Seneca Oil which was 
easily (end mss p70) 
Mss p/1 
[melt|ed by the warmth of the [sun] [many] of 
these stones have been found about Buffalo Creek 
& probably in some | | the bowels of the 
Earth contains a mass of Rocks of this same medi- 
cal quality from which the Seneca Oil Issues— 

We left Amsterdam about eight Oclock and rode 
to Batavia 40 Miles Some part of the way thro’ 
Open plains of limestone land & a great scarcity of 
Water and other part (s) cover’d with heavy 


timber of several kinds such as Bass Birch, Sugar 
% 
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Maple, hemloc & [~ | pine, the land of an 
excelent quality & settled fast—Batavia is situated 
at the Great Bend of the Tonewanta a very fine 
Mill, Court [house] two Taverns & several good 
dweling h[ouses| compose the Village which with 
s{everal| improv'd farms adjoining have |been| 
built & Made within five years/[In the| evening 
a number of Indians from | | ariv’d here on 
their way to the Great |Counsel| at Buffalo Creek 
—they had one yo|ung| [woman] with them 
dress'd neatly in an engli{sh| [costume] for which 
we gave her some credit—|they | all behav’d sober 
& civilly without [drinking] a drop of Liquor to 
our knowledge, & | 
tion that in | 


| we noted with satisfac- 
(end mss p71) 


Mss p72 


[during] our Journey Among |all the Indian] 
settlements, we have not saw one Indian the least 
intoxicated with lquor—24' Breakfasted by in- 
vitation with Joseph Ellicott ** who promis’d to 
send on a Surveyor in a few days to run of the 
Farm at Tunesassa 

He took us up stairs to see a curious Clock of 
his Fathers invention which stood in the Center of 
a room—had 4+ faces made several kinds of Music 
& represented the Sun, Moon & Earth with Sev- 
eral Planets performing their Annual & Diurnal 
revolutions at | 


| periods as the move in 
the heavens- 


about & Oclock we Left Batavia 
takeing [leave of | Jacob Taylor who had accom- 
panied us | | traveling by way of Genesee— 
Canasteo [blo|ck house Newberry—Muney | | 
Harrisburgh & Lancaster I [came ho|ime on 
the fourth of the 10° [month] about noon haveing 
[been] away 32 days and traveld [by co|mputa- 
tion about 820 Miles 


Halliday Jackson 
(end mss p72) 


3% Joseph Ellicott (1760-1826) was born in 
county, Pa., and was the younger brother of 
Ellicott, a famous mathematician and surveyor. He 
learned surveying under his brother whom he_ helped 
survey the western boundary of Pennsylvania. In 1794 
he became associated with the Holland Company—at first 
as explorer in northern Penna., and later as agent. 
Ellicott arrived at Buffalo Creek, which he called New 
Amsterdam, on January 2, 1801. This name lasted less 
than ten years and Ellicott himself referred to it as 
Buffalo Creek as early as 1807. Ellicott never married. 
In his later years he became mentally ill and was com- 
mitted to Bellevue Hospital in New York City. In 1826 
he committed suicide. Houghton, Frederick, History of 
suffalo Creek reservation, Pub. Buff. Hist. Soc. 24: 63- 
64, 1920; Turner, Joc. cit., 431-441, 1849; Ellicott, Evans, 
Reminiscences of Joseph Ellicott, Pub. Buffalo Hist. Soc. 
2: 180-199, 1880. 
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